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“Not Bad!” 


OE-STAPLEY Mfg. Corp., 136 
Liberty St., New York, makes and 
markets a line of trade-marked auto- 
mobile accessories. Chief in the line are 
>the Peteler Auto Jack and the Whirl- 


A wind Pump 


Four pages were scheduled in one 
national magazine. Shortly after the ap- 
) pearance of the first page, our client tele- 
(phoned us to cancel the fourth, as the 
factory was literally inundated with orders. 


} Advertising Headquarters does not 
Yguarantee to clog every factory with 
orders, but works diligently toward 


that end. 


What have you to sell? 


[COE-STAPLEY. 
- Pumps and Jacks 








——————— 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTon CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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No Strikes 
All Farm Plants Run Every Day 


The farm plant runs 365 days a year. 





It is operated by man and nature all the 
time. The point is, it never ceases to run 
a single day or a single hour of the year. 


Farm labor never strikes. It breathes the 
air of contentment, is well paid, and en- 
joys happy living conditions. 


The farm plants of this country are val- 
ued at over 50% of our entire wealth. 


Their gross income for 1918 would al- 
most pay our entire national debt. 





The farm plant offers safe investment for , 
advertising appropriations and big re- 
turn on the money. 

Take stock in one million of the biggest 


farm plants through the advertising 
columns of— 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Over 1,000,000 farm homes) 











Hoard’s Dairyman Wallaces’ Farmer 


Established 1870 Establighed 1895 
The Ohio Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1848 . , Batadlished 1886 
The Michigan Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1843 Memphis, Dallas 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1841 Established 1877 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1880 Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1881 Established 1882 








Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc., Wattiace C. Ric#arpson, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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Creating the Advertisable Leader 


Sometimes When Your Line Lacks a Distinctive Product It Is Wise to 
Create One for Advertising Purposes 


Based on an Authorized Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


Charles E. Murnan 


Vice-President United Drug Co. 


ICTURES of the old French 
Prctool and drawings of beauti- 
ful ladies in all ages, inhaling the 
perfume of a rose to the contrary: 
women do not smell things with 
their mouths open. Charles E. 
Murnan, vice-president of the 
United Drug Company, is author- 
ity for the statement, and he says 
that it cost his concern almost a 
thousand dollars to find it out. 

And this very care in getting an 
absolutely natural woman inhaling 
an odor in the only way possible, 
as you will come to find out if you 
will try it yourself—that is with 
your mouth shut—is characteristic 
of the man and the company. The 
next time you pass a Liggett store 
and see under the bright light that 
good-looking picture of Helen 
Chadwick, the motion-picture star, 
with a can of Jonteel talcum pow- 
der in her hand, enjoying its fra- 
grance, look at her expression 
carefully and realize that it is not 
the result of chance, but the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains, 
which someone has said is the real 
test of genius. My interview with 
Mr. Murnan convinced me that a 
great many disappointments in ad- 
vertising and merchandising could 
be obviated if the manufacturer 
would apply beforehand half as 
much care as the United Drug 
Company. The incident of getting 
scores of photographs and draw- 
ings before they got an absolutely 
natural one in the Jonteel case is 
merely one example. 


Table of Contents on page 202 


“The big cities used to be our 
weak spots in distribution of the 
Rexall products until by taking 
in the Riker-Hegeman chain of 
stores and combining them into 
one Liggett organization we se- 
cured real outlets in the big cities. 
Before that time our advertising,” 
said Mr. Murnan, “had to be co- 
operative newspaper advertising 
in the smaller towns where our 
exclusive agent stockholders could 
cash in on it. With good outlets 
for distribution in the big cities 
as well as the small towns, we de- 
cided that we were ready for a 
campaign of national advertising 
to tie up our local stores every- 
where. 

“When we got the go-ahead 
from Mr. Liggett we started to 
consider a smashing big leader. It 
was evident that we couldn’t take 
some trailer in the line and raise 
the price to make it a leader 
through national advertising, so 
we decided to look around for a 
brand new line. It was eighteen 
months from the time we decided 
to push a leader through national 
advertising until we had a single 
package on the market. At the 
time it occurred to me that with 
proper caution and a first-class 
product it would be possible to 
gauge in advance—a whole year, 
in fact, the volume of sales and 
the total profit from a given 
amount of advertising put behind 
the goods. We made our estimate 
and as a matter of fact at the end 
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of the first year the figures varied 
from that estimate only about 1 
per cent. We spent approximately 
$187,000 in advertising the first 
year on Jonteel, and did a business 
unheard of in the perfume world 
in so short a time.” 

At this point I asked Mr. Mur- 
nan a question that had occurred 
to me. How is exclusive repre- 
sentation in a town for such a 
line of products consistent with 
national advertising? 
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is plenty of distribution for the 
line. In other words it takes 
seventy-five stores in New Yor 
to do what one store can do j 
a small town. 4 

“If our one exclusive dealer in 
a small town of this sort, where 
there are, say, five drug stores 
cannot sell more of the Jontee| 
line than the other four combined 
sell of any other make, we nat. 
urally couldn’t get by. We simply 





Is_ this advertising ° 
not working up a big 
demand for the Jon- 
teel line that the Rex- 
all Stores cannot cash 
“in on, and will 
the United Drug 
Company’s policy be 
changed as a result, 
so that it will seek 
distribution with 
druggists who are not 
stockholders ? 

“While we could 
probably triple our 
business by getting 
wider distribution,” 
said Mr. Murnan, 
“there will never be 
any change in our 
exclusive policy. We 
have, of course, a 
moral obligation to 
all the Rexall drug- 
gists who have been 
told ‘that they were 
to have exclusive rep- 
resentation and who, 
as stockholders, share 
in the profits of the 
company. 

“Moreover, 80 per 
cent of our business | 








———— 








is done in towns of 


10,000 and under. In jue packace, 


ITS CONTENTS, THE PERFUME—EVEN THE 


a town of this size WAY TO SMELL A PERFUME—WERE ARRIVED AT ONLY 


most of the drug 

stores are in one 

locality, and it is just as con- 
venient for a woman who has 
been impressed by the Jonteel ad- 
vertising to go to the Rexall store 
as to any other, and the window 
displays and local tie-ups make 
that store stand out. In the big 
cities, on the other hand, such as 
in New York, where we have over 
seventy-five Liggett stores, there 


AFTER CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


have: to have a better dealer. We 
don’t take anything from our rep- 
resentative. He is still Jim Smith, 
running a drug store in this town. 
His name doesn’t come down from 
above the store, nor does he m 
any sense lose his individuality or 
the personal touch with his cus- 
tomers. We add to his local repu- 
tation a national prestige. On the 
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When is white space’ 
not white space ? 


Bold poster treatment of | 
a color page ~ plus 1,200 
words of educational copy. 


Jounds unlikely ! 
But see page 77 September 


Ladies’ Home Journal ~ 
A Del Monte 


Advertisement 








THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


61 Broadway-_Mw York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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other hand he gets more than his 
mere profit as a stockholder in the 
company. Like the individual 
member of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, he receives 
added prestige and pride in being 
the local representative of a line 
which is known in every household 
from coast to coast, in addition to 
getting a larger gross profit on 
the individual article.” The United 
Drug Company’s method of ar- 
riving at the particular package 
for Jonteel has an interesting les- 
son for any manufacturer contem- 
plating putting out a new article. 


TAKING PAINS IN CHOICE OF A 
PACKAGE 


“We picked out the package in 
a little different way than usual,” 
said Mr. Murnan. “The regular 
method is to ask artists to sub- 
mit some designs and they come 
across with thirteen ideas of what 
they think the package ought to 
look like. The buyer thinks, ‘now 
I am certainly going to get one out 
of this bunch’ and often none of 
them measures up to what he 
wants. 

“If a man takes time and exer- 
cises some care, he can get one 
out of a beaten track by build- 
ing up from the bottom, so I 
spent some time at places where 
they sell things that women like, 
such as ribbon counters and jewel- 
ry stores. We had in mind as the 
attention getter on the package 
something in color that was sus- 
ceptible to motion; it had to be 
alive, and looking all through the 
gamut of live things we found 
that it had to be either a bird or 
a woman, and women, we felt, had 
been overdone in toilet goods 
packages, so we started out to get 
that bird. In the show cases 
where they sold toilet goods in 
drug stores none of the packages 
seemed to stand out; there was too 
much fancy border, too much frill 
We spent 


and too little punch. 
two weeks in collecting pictures 
in colors of all kinds of birds of 
paradise and flying creatures that 
live in the far off wilds, and gath- 
ered together a collection that 
would have been a credit to a mu- 


seum of natural history. There 


were some birds that had fine 
plumage but homely lines, ang 


others who were strong on 
but weak in color. on gue 

“Then we took the most beay. 
tiful colors from some birds and 
the beaks, topnots, tail feathers of 
others and made up a bird. We 
just naturally had to manufacture 
that Jonteel bird from over 15 
different designs and photographs, 
We realized that we had to get a 
bird that wouldn’t get on any. 
body’s nerves, and the same way 
with the color arrangement, be. 
cause this package was going to be 
before a woman on her dressing 
table for weeks, and you know 
how it is with the wrong kind of 
wall paper in your room. So 
next we went to the color expert; 
the red had to be exactly right 
on the black background because 
color has to have rhythm to make 
it live. If the color or intensity 
varies it will throw the rhythm all 
off and rhythm is what makes a 
beautiful painting live through the 
ages. We tried to make a package 
that would be just as good twenty 
years from now as it is to-day.” 
. IL asked Mr. Murnan whether all 
this trouble paid and he proved 
that it did by saying that out of 
the first thirty-one test sales, nine 
of them were double sales, that 
is, women bought the extra pack- 
age for ornament on their dressing 
table. 

“We had the package all done 
and finished,” he continued, “be 
fore we knew what we were going 
to put in it. We had, of course, 
the powders and the cream that 
we knew were right, and then we 
had to go out and find an odor. 
We took the twenty-one best sell- 
ing odors in the world and tested 
them for the first three in their 
appeal to women. By sampling 
over the counters of drug stores 
we went direct to almost 6; 
women and got them to pick the 
three they liked best. We then 
took these three odors and made 
a test in a plain box with the best 
sellers of talcum powders. Not 
knowing the odor 60 per cent of 
the women took one of the three 
we had discovered before. We 
then took this one and tried tt 
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Who Repealed the 
Daylight Saving Law? 





When the repeal of the Daylight Saving 
Law was passed over the President’s veto 
it probably surprised many of us that the 
small towns and rural communities could 
bring to bear sufficient pressure on our 
National Legislature to effect this result. 


Don’t underestimate the importance of the 
small-town field—in politics, in potential 
markets, in wealth and buying power, in 
progressiveness—it is rapidly forging to 
the front and engaging the attention of 
our biggest bankers, merchants and _busi- 
ness men. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN offers the 
largest percentage of circulation concen- 
trated in the small-town field of any publi- 
cation in its class. No other magazine 
can take its place. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. Wa. F. Hargrno, Mgr. 
#0 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. Flatiron Building, New York 
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against five others, and 60 per 
cent again chose the final one, 
which we felt was a sufficient indi- 
cation that the particular one was 
right. When the advertising cam- 
paign for Jonteel was started 
through the United Drug system 
of distribution, it sprang into wide 
sale almost overnight.” 

I asked Mr. Murnan whether 
the big sales on Jonteel had not 
cut down on the regular Rexall 
line. 

“Jonteel in six items has run 
into the seven figures of business 
the first year, while the old line in 
200 items has increased 25 per 
cent,” was the reply. “It seemed 
at first that if we put out a new 
leader in the perfume line the 
regular list would go down in sales 
by the amount of sales on the new 
line. The direct opposite has been 
the truth. The old line has in- 
creased 25 per cent in sales while 
Jonteel took almost as much more 
extra. In other words the Jonteel 
national advertising would have 


paid in the increase in general busi- 
ness of the Rexall stores if there 
had been no profit at all on the 


leader. 

“People in the perfumery busi- 
ness thought we were crazy when 
we came out with a black back- 
ground to sell toilet goods. One 
big manufacturer said that if we 
rode this hobby it would throw 
us hard. No one had ever believed 
that anything but a light colored 
delicate package could be used to 
contain toilet powders or per- 
fumes. Look at the present Jon- 
teel package in comparison with 
the delicate boxes and see which 
one gets attention in competition. 

“The individual druggists write 
in all the time and tell us how 
their customers like the package, 
and the black background with the 
Jonteel bird has caught on in the 
small towns and big cities alike. 
Many of our best suggestions come 
from these same local druggists. 
As a matter of fact our first na- 
tional advertising some time ago 
was the result of a suggestion 
from one of them. 

“*Why don’t you ask each stock- 
holder to chip in some money for 
a big advertisement on the Rexall 


INK 


line?’ he wrote us. Ea 
holder shared in the $65,000 — 
priation which came from this 
suggestion, according to the 
ulation of the town he did business 
in. We naturally get the fines 
kind of support from the map 
serving the individual community, 
He shares in the profits and has 
a keen pride in the success of g 
national line of which he is a 
part.” 

Advertising, according to Mr. 
Murnan, is not selling, but buyi 
something—buying the favorable 
mental attitude of the public to 
ward the product. 

“We figure that a manufacturer 
should not expect advertising to 
roll, and produce measurable re 
sults in less than six months, kt 
is conceded that the demand and 
favorable consideration on the 
part of the public for a product 
keep up for a considerable period 
after the advertising stops, there- 
fore how can it be expected to 
start as soon as the advertising? 
There is bound to be a period of 
incubation, of influencing the pub- 
lic mind and overcoming the barb 
wire entanglements of inattention 
and lack of inferest, but this period 
is added on to the other end in 
increased measure.” 


JONTEEL ADVERTISING CARRIED 
WHOLE LINE WITH IT 


Some one had told me that while 
the Jonteel line had gone big at 
the start, the first demand on the 
part of the public had not con- 
tinued, but Mr. Murnan laid that 
unfounded rumor to rest by 4 
quick reference to the sales book, 
which shows that the month by 
month sales are in excess of # 
per cent above the same months 
of last year, and at the same time 
the sales on the regular Rexall 
toilet line, which many people pre- 
dicted would drop, are increasing 
in proportion. In this fact there 
is apparently an object lesson to 
many a manufacturer who has 
been hesitating about putting out 
a leader for fear of its effect om 
his other products in the same 
field. There are always pessimists 
who advise against anything new 
and who show apparently con- 
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Brooklyn is big—as 
big as Boston, St. 
Louis and Cleve- 
land rolledintoone. | 
As big as Detroit, 
Athepalanely Pitts- 
burg and Los. 
Angeles combined. | 


Over two million | 
people, with sev- | 
eral billion wants © 
to besupplied. 


The Standard Union | : 
_cantell them aboutyou.— i 
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vincing figures about that much 
feared saturation point beyond 
which it is impossible to sell. 
The experience of the United 
Drug Company proves that what 
might have been considered rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul can be 
turned into a tremendous good 
will asset for the whole line, and 
can even increase the sales of the 
articles in the same stores in the 
same class which it might have 
been expected to supplant. 

There is one other point which 
impressed me particularly in Mr. 
Murnan’s views on merchandising. 
The importance of the package 
cannot be overemphasized, and I 
am convinced that the selection and 
making of packages that sell the 
goods is still in its infancy. The 
more manufacturers who adopt 
the laboratory test in the selection 
of their package and its contents 
and try it out on a cross section 
of their market before-it is put 
on sale, the fewer will be the ad- 
vertising and merchandising disap- 
pointments. 

Did you ever know that you 
couldn’t conveniently smell a per- 
fume with your mouth open? 


Advertising 
to Counteract Hoarding 
Agitation 


HE Institute of American 
Meat Packers, a newly organ- 
ized bureau composed of about 
200 packers large and small, in- 
cluding the Chicago “big five,” is 
running some display advertising 
in metropolitan newspapers warn- 
ing the Federal officials against 
seizing food in storage. 
The advertising was caused 
through the action of Government 
agents in seizing stored foodstuffs 
in various sections of the country 
in an attempt quickly to reduce 
living costs. 

“The present movement,” says 
one advertisement, “may be likened 
to the cutting down of a tree in 
order to obtain its fruit. That is 
one way to get the fruit in a 
hurry, but it has a disastrous effect 
upon next year’s crop. 


INK 


“There can be no defense for 
the withholding of food in order 
to increase the price. We do not 
do this. The use of cold sto 
for speculation deserves the ge. 
verest condemnation, and every 
good citizen will endorse common 
sense inspection of food reserves, 

“A line must be drawn, how. 
ever, between speculation and 
dent laying away of food for the 
season of non-productivity. If the 
course of unchecked seizure jg 
pursued, it will mean shortage 
next winter. 

“Most of the meat in storage is 
owned by firms which perform a 
real function in the process of dis- 
tribution, and which have regular 
customers, whose needs they sup- 
ply. The success of these firms 
depends largely on the ability of 
their managers to estimate market 
demands and to buy, store and 
sell accordingly. 

“The fact that there is more 
food of various kinds in storage 
at this time than was the case a 
year ago is really beneficial when 
consideration is given to the fact 
that 100,000,000 people in the 
United States of America are to 
be supplied and foreign countries 
as well. 

“Our business experience fora 
period of years has had to do with 
problems incident to the storage 
of food and we believe that if 
food supplies now in storage be 
prematurely forced on the market 
hunger may join our ranks this 
winter.” 


Topkis to Have National 
Underwear Campaign 


A broad advertising campaign has 
been planned by the Topkis Brothers 
Company, Wilmington, Del., manufac 
turer of athletic underwear. The man- 
agement of the campaign will be in the 
hands of Max J. Friedman, advertising 
manager, and W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. j 

The present plans of the campaign 
call for advertisements in business 
papers, the distribution of dealer h 
and aids in window displays through 
out the current year. This work wi 
be followed by a national campaign @ 
which full cover pages in color will be 
used. The general advertising will be 
gin in April issues. _ 

The slogan to be featured is: “A 
high class garment at a reaso! 
price.” 
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We are glad to announce to 
our many friends that beginning 
with the September issue the 
American Fruit Grower will 
have a guaranteed circulation of 
900,000. ‘This increase is a re- 
flection of the appreciation of 
our many departments that are 
supplying modern ideas and 
valuable information to the 
thousands of fruit-growers. 

We are publishing the only 
national fruit journal in 
America and appreciate the 
confidence and new friends the 
American Fruit Grower has 
brought us. 


AMERICAN 
| FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
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Consumption of Print Paper 
Outrunning the Supply 


Situation Is Being Watched and Hopeful Views Expressed 


SITUATION is developing 

with regard to print paper in 
this country which, though not at 
all alarming, advertisers must take 
into account. A summary of facts 
gathered by Printers’ INK within 
the last week indicates the follow- 
ing condition: 

The consumption of newsprint 
paper is at present outrunning 
the supply. And this in what 
is usually the “off” season in 
advertising. Some of the larger 
paper producers declare that if the 
present rate of consumption is 
maintained, with the advertising 
“peak load” that usually comes in 
the late fall and early winter still 
to be provided for, many publish- 
ers will not be able to obtain their 
full paper requirements. Publish- 
ers who have examined into the 
situation, however, feel that, due 
to the stimulation in production 
consequent on the enormously in- 
creased demand, things will right 
themselves before any disturbing 
shortage is felt. 

Both paper manufacturers and 
publishers agree that if due care 
and appropriate economies are ef- 
fected, there will be enough news- 
print to satisfy all concerned; but, 
on the other hand, both also admit 
if any unusual or unpreventable 
disturbance, such as a strike or 
transportation breakdown occurs, 
the situation might have serious 
possibilities. 

It is not possible to acquire a 
reserve stock now. Newsprint 
manufacturers are already sold up 
to their-24-hour mill capacity; and 
any attempt to “shop around” is 
almost certain to bull the market 
and set up conditions that would 
be unfair to the smaller publishers. 
Such attempts have already sent 
the price up from 3.75 to 4 and 
5 cents a pound, it is asserted, and 
have caused some publishers to 
feel unduly alarmed, 

With regard to book paper, the 
situation is easier. Producers 


agree that there will be’ plenty 
for everybody within reasonable 
limits, but even here some of the 
larger manufacturers are accept- 
ing no orders except specifications 
on contracts. 

The reason for all this is a 
volume of advertising which has 
upset all calculations. The in- 
crease so far has been 46 per cent 
over last year. It has reached an 
unprecedented height at a season 
of the year when publishers and 
paper producers have ordinarily 
been able to accumulate a surplus 
of stock against times of emerg- 
ency. This summer there has 
been no surplus to accumulate, 
Every pound has been shipped to 
customers as soon as turned cut 
by the mills. 

The -increased advertising and 
the great demands on space made 
by the war, peace and international 
news has caused a 25 per cent in- 
crease in the consumption of news- 
print. The production, meantime, 
has increased only about 6 per 
cent. Paper manufacturers point 
out that it is impossible for them 
to “speed up.” Their present ma- 
chines can turn out on!y so much 
per day of 24 hours, and paper 
machinery is too heavy and too 
slow in building to permit of rapid 
installation. 

Since it is impossible to increase 
production under present con- 
ditions, the only remedy is to de- 
crease consumption. Some pub- 
lishers foresee a three-cent and 
even a five-cent newspaper at 2 
comparatively early date; others 
speak of a possible increase in ad- 
vertising rates. But it is admitted 
that neither step would solve the 
problem. 

It is believed that the publishers 
and other consumers themselves 
can ease the situation by a stricter 
watch as to wastage, more drastic 
editing, and by a more careful reg- 
ulation of the amount of reading 
matter printed. 
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1 Exceeds any 2 


The Net Paid Circulation 
of the , 


DesHloines Sunday Register 


is greater than that of 


any two other 


lowa Sunday newspapers 


July, 1918, Net Paid Average 


70,666 





The Register is the only Associated 
Press Sunday Newspaper in Des Moines 











Dot map showing distribution in Iowa mailed on request. 


8 Pages of Gravure Every Sunday 


REPRESENTATIVES 
I. A. Klein John Glass 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 


New York Chicago 
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Collier's, The National Weekly 
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Reo ana Collier’s 





More space has 
been used for 
Reo Motor Car 
and Truck ad- 
vertising in 
Collier’s than in 
any other sgen- 
eral publication. 





Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WiLuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Here is an invitation from Chicago. 






It is not embossed on de luxe paper or engraved in 
Old English. But it is none the less cordial, none 
the less sincere. 







It comes straight from the Chicago buying public 
—from 77.7% of the English-reading population. 

















Briefly, it is this: 

“We want to meet you. We want to see what 
you've got to sell. We are buying everything 
from hairpins to automobiles. If you've got 
something that is better than the next fellow’s, 
go ahead and tell us about it and we’ll buy from 
you because we want the best. 


“Let’s get acquainted. We'll look for you | 
tonight in The Daily News.” : 
t 


That is the attitude‘of The Daily News readers 
towards Daily News advertising. These people read 


F 
advertising—consciously turn to the paper and look : 
for advertising—as habitually as they read the news . 
columns. i 

; 

Their invitation is yours—their trade is yours. : 
Are you going to accept it? . 
No matter what your product, no matter what é 
your appeal, you can reach this great buying major- . 
ity—a market that not only responds to you, but os 
seeks you—through the advertising columns of th 


THE DAILY NEWS | * 


First in Chicago 
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Dealers’ Fright 


It Is Encouraging for Your Salesman With a Trembly Sensation to 
Know That Perhaps the Man He Is Interviewing Is Similarly Afflicted 


By A. H. Deute 


FEW months ago, there ap- 

peared in Printers’ INK a 
noteworthy article on *“Salesman’s 
Fright.” In the case of our own 
particular sales force ‘it helped 
many youngsters to realize that 
their own fears were not peculiar 
to them alone and that they had 
plenty of company in their little 
worries, most of which were 
fictitious. 

That story suggests another 
one which no doubt has become 
so commonplace to every old timer 
on the road that it has almost 
ceased to be “news”—and that is 
“Dealer’s Fright.” 

There is dealer’s fright which is 
just as prevalent and insistent as 
and a great deal more lasting than 
salesman’s fright. The average 
salesman who remains on the road 
overcomes this fright. He either 
overcomes it or it overcomes him, 
but on the part of the dealers, 
there is a tremendous mass of 
them who never do overcome 
their sense of fear of the sales- 
man. 
When the salesman gets to that 
point in his experience where he 
actually realizes this beautiful and 
satisfying condition, it goes a long 
way to help him over that mo- 
mentary sense of uneasiness which 
is present in so many salesmen, 
even men of long experience. 

Personally, I have never really 
quite overcome that sort of rest- 
less wonder and temporary nerv- 
ousness which is the aftermath of 
early salesman’s fright. To this 
day I cannot call upon a new pros- 
pect without undergoing a sort of 
apprehension before the interview 
begins. I expect never to be able 
to throw off this feeling. In fact, 
there is no good reason why it 
should be thrown off. It puts one 
on his mettle and arouses all the 
fighting instinct, while at the same 
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, the respective methods of the two 


time it keys one up for cautious- 
ness and reserve. It takes the 
overconfidence away and leaves 
the salesman trimmed right down 
with all faculties alert. The feel- 
ing is of course gone as soon as 
the interview is under way, but 
that prickly nervousness which is 
evident before the interview is 
opened is a splendid antidote to 
the sluggishness which would 
otherwise permeate the mentality 
of the salesman who has been 
“through the mill” long enough to 
have the edge otherwise worn off. 

Undoubtedly there are many 
salesmen who have become so 
hardened and calloused with time 
that this sense of alert attention 
and interest vanishes. One can 
detect at once in the salesman who 
calls to sell something when that 
old sense of fear and its resultant 
feeling of alertness are gone, be- 
cause he has become over-confi- 
dent and often tumbles along 
blindly, not trying to ascertain 
whether or not he is on the right 
track or antagonizing instead of 
bringing himself and his proposi- 
tion into harmony with the buyer’s 
needs. When that sense of fear 
and alertness vanishes, the sales- 
man also forgets that nothing he 
can do will make the good buyer 
place an order. All he can pos- 
sibly do is to try to put the pros- 
pective purchaser into the mood 
where he wants to buy. 


FRIGHT OF DEALERS WORKS AGAINST 
SALES 


Right here we may draw a fine 
dividing line between forcing a 
man to buy and making him want 
to buy. I know two salesmen sell- 
ing the same line of cigars in 
adjoining territories. The adver- 
tising of the cigar is nation wide. 
Yet in one territory the cigar sells 
splendidly and in the neighboring 
territory it is a “weak sister.” 

If the observer will investigate 
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salesmen, he will find this: in the 
territory in which the cigar is 
going splendidly, the retail cigar 
dealers are “back of it.” They are 
back of it because that particular 
salesman makes them want the 
cigar instead of forcing over the 
order. He spends more time 
teaching the dealer the good points 
of the cigar than he does in tak- 
ing the order away. In fact, one 
competing salesman in that ter- 
ritory said to me: “That boy has 
a snap. He doesn’t have to sell 
goods at all. People think so 
much of that cigar that they take 
it away from him.” 

But in the adjacent territory, 
that same cigar is not going at 
all. It is not fair to say that when 
you cross from the territory of 
one salesman into that of the other 
you find an entirely different pop- 
ulation. John Jones in Smithtown 
does not average up much dif- 
ferently from Jim Smith in Jones- 
town. And yet the dealers in this 
latter territory tell you that the 
cigar in question doesn’t seem to 
sell well. “Oh, yes, good enough 
piece of goods, but there are a 
lot of brands which I would pre- 
fer to recommend.” 

There you have the difference 
between the salesman who sells 
and the salesman who makes the 
dealer buy. Sticking the merchan- 
dise over on the dealer may load 
him up, but unless the goods are 
put into the dealer’s heart as well 
as into his store, they don’t move 
out and into the hands of satis- 
fied customers. 


DEALER DISLIKES THE BULLDOZER 


The first time I ever realized 
that the dealer had a sense of 
fear toward the salesman was 
when I was sitting in the back of 
the store with my friend Peters. 
Between Peters and myself the re- 
lations ordinarily existing between 
buyer and salesman had long since 
changed to that of the relations 
between the employer and a young 
fellow serving him. Our line had 
become a staple in his store and 
it was a matter of looking after 
his wants and “taking care of the 
case” rather than selling him any- 
thing. 

While we sat and chatted for a 


few moments, Peters was inter. 
rupted by the visit of another 
salesman. When he came back he 
said to me: “By golly, I had a 
hard time turning that man down 
If he knew how near he came to 
having me whipped, he'd have 
stuck it out and got the business.” 

“Afraid of him, Peters? | 
thought that it was only we with 
the sample case who get scared” 

“Don’t you think that for a 
minute,” said Peters. “The man 
behind the counter is just as much 
worried and afraid of the sales. 
man as the salesman can possibly 
be of the buyer.” 

Putting two and two together, 
that statement explained a lot of 
things. 

It explained why Bill Williams 
was such an abuser of salesmen, 
Why he blustered and stormed 
and roared around his store the 
minute a salesman approached 
him. He was covering up his 
fear of the salesman with a lot 
of bluffing. In the mind of the 
common variety of retailer there 
is a marvelous misunderstanding 
to the effect that buying is an im- 
position, a sort of painful neces- 
sity. The average merchant, espe- 
cially the smaller merchant, does 
not buy coolly and calmly and with 
his business needs in mind. He 
sees a salesman enter his store 
and immediately he becomes bel- 
ligerent and antagonistic. He is 
convinced that that man is going 
to load him up if he will let him 
and the salesman, at the other end, 
is convinced that the only way he 
will get an order out of Blank 
is to hog-tie him and force over 
all that Blank will stand before 
a halt is called. And so the great 
underlying motive of the call, the 
desire on the part of a manufac- 
turer or jobber to serve the re- 
tailer, is overlooked and it be 
comes a battle of wits between 
the salesman, trying to “stick” the 
dealer and the dealer trying to 
side-step the wily salesman. All 
of which is wrong and both sides 
are to blame. 

It reminds me a great deal of 
the youngster coming around to 
apply for a job as salesman. It 
is not fair to gauge his potential 
ability by his halting approach. 
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Neither is it fair to gauge him 
as a marvel of ability should he 
slip glibly through a polly-talk. 
Nine times out of ten the slippery 
youngster with a smooth line of 
talk, applying for a job, is so 
shallow and so impossible that he 
has memorized an application or 
otherwise admitted that he cannot 
think fast enough in the presence 
of a prospective buyer. Often, 
indeed, the youngster who thinks 
out his talk as he applies for the 
job and who stumbles through his 
application has more real possi- 
bilities than the other kind. 

It used to be a source of great 
worry to know how to get around 
the iceberg who began to dust off 
tomato cans and climb to the top 
shelf the moment I came into the 
store. But when you stop to re- 
member that that boy is scared— 
just afraid—then you see the thing 
from another light and instead of 
pulling him off the ladder and 
thrusting the sample case under 
his nose, you start the preparation 
for the sale by taming him and 
saying, figuratively, “Nice doggie.” 


A HARD ROAD TO WINNING DEALER 
CONFIDENCE 


Once a salesman learned to his 
own satisfaction that a certain 
dealer was hard to sell. He found 
that only by asserting his really 
dominant personality was he able 
to bring the dealer to ordering. 
He would swing him into line and 
carry away the order almost by 
sheer force. This was done over 
and over again. He sold the 
dealer by main strength of char- 
acter and mental dominance. After 
a year or more of this he began 
to pride himself with the fact that 
he “had that man’s goat” and 
could bully him into an order any 
time he liked. All the same, the 
orders were small, because the 
dealer didn’t move the goods fast 
enough. The salesman was afraid 
to sell him more heavily, in spite 
of the fact that toward the close 
of each interview, the dealer was 
limp as a rag and the salesman 
could put him down for almost 
anything he chose. 

One day this salesman ceased to 
take special pride in his ability to 
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bully the dealer and he pondered 
the subject of bringing him to 
becoming a better buyer of his 
line. He was bright enough to 
realize that that meant education, 
and then it dawned on him that 
the dealer was so afraid of him 
that there was no chance of teach- 
ing him anything. 

When he went into that dealer’s 
store on his next trip to the town, 
he left his samples and price book 
at the hotel. He left behind him 
the stern, set look he had here- 
tofore carried into the store. He 
believed he saw his man from an- 
other angle. He began by sooth- 
ing him, calming him down, over- 
coming his nervousness and said 
to him: “Jack, I’m not going to 
ask you for an order this morn- 
ing. I’ve got something up my 
sleeve. I'd like to talk with you 
outside the store. Come on down 
to the hotel to-night.” And then, 
away from the office, away from 
*phone calls, in the calm of the 
hotel lounging room, the salesman 
took the fright out of the dealer’s 
mind. Before the evening was 
over, the salesman had made the 
dealer into a real seller of his 


line. It was not necessary to whip 
him into line any longer, neither 
was it necessary to take small 


orders. The dealer had become 
a self-respecting buyer, with an 
appreciation for the goods this 
salesman had to sell. 

Not long ago an elderly mer- 
chant said to me: “The hardest 
job I had on my hands when I 
was a youngster and began this 
business with a thousand dollars 
was to stand off the drummers. I 
didn’t know how to buy. I 
couldn’t put myself into a frame 
of mind where I could buy with 
a clear brain. I found myself 
constantly under the spell of the 
drummer’s arguments and often 
against my better judgment, I 
bought merchandise I should not 
have bought, while at other times 
I know I passed up good buys 
simply because I could get out 
from under. That is the problem 
with scores of young merchants. 
They are unable to keep their 
heads while they buy. And sales- 
men, instead of teaching them 
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how to buy and how to sell, force 
over the orders and pile up mer- 
chandise on them which the mer- 
chant too often does not under- 
stand how to sell.” 

Perhaps the great majority of 
merchants are afraid of the sales- 
man. They are unable to judge 
merchandise calmly or _intelli- 
gently in his presence. They per- 
mit personality and influence to 
sway their better judgment. Too 
often they have no sense of well 
defined judgment. 

The other day an old salesman, 
who has been on the same terri- 
tory over thirty years, said to me: 
“When I go over the changes in 
my territory and recount the 
business failures, it is my opinion 
that more than half of them could 
have been avoided by proper 
buying.” 

In other words, countless mer- 
chants were unable to cope with 
the salesmen. A sense of real fear 
was always present. And yet 
many of them stood off and blus- 
tered and bullied whether the 
salesman had good merchandise 
or something not essential to the 
particular store. 


Trowbridge With O’Mara & 
Ormsbee 


E. C. Trowbridge, formerly eastern 
manager of the Call and Post, San 
Francisco; Herald, Los Angeles; Union 
and Tribune, San Diego, has been 
made western manager of O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, Inc., New York, newspaper 
representatives. Mr. Trowbridge will 
have his headquarters in Chicago. 


Sears, Roebuck’s Boy’s Adver- 
tising Extended 


The advertising of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., featuring a boy’s complete 
outfit, which started in the Chicago 
daily newspapers, now has spread out 
to general periodicals. The company 
also is making a big drive in boy’s out- 
fits by means of its direct advertising 
methods. : 


C. A. Sabine Joins Marion 
Shoe Company 


After fourteen years of service with 
the Charles A. Eaton Company, Brock- 
ton, Mass., C. A. Sabine, advertisin 
manager, will become advertising an 
sales manager of the Marion Shoe Com- 
pany, Marion, Ind., in which he has 
acquired an interest. 


Business Changes of Omaha 
5 ; ~Daily News” 
arious changes in the busi 

pirates Cpertmnte of the Omatt 

‘aily News have been known, 
as follows: — 

S. S. Conklin, who for 
years was connected with the dj 
advertising department of the St, m4 
Pioneer Press, and who has been for 
the past few years classified 
of the Omaha Daily News, has been 
appointed business manager, succeed. 
ing John W. Kurtz, who becomes 
country circulation manager, 

H Brandon, formerly with the 
advertising department of the St. Paul 
News, has taken the position of adver. 
tising manager of the Omaha Daily 
News, a vacancy caused by the resig. 
nation of P. H. Dearmont. 

M. C. Taylor, who has been with 
the Omaha Daily News for the past 
two years. has been made assistant ad. 
vertising manager and manager of the 
service and promotion department. 


Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Adver- 
tising Changes 
Several important changes in the 


advertising department of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., have been 


made known: 

C. H. Miller, who has been with 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, has been made editor of the 
three house-organs: “Diamond Points,” 
“Along Broadway,” and the “Amberola 
Monthly.” 

R. T. Burke, who has been with the 
Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
made a member of the advertising de 
partment and will have charge of spe 
cial literary work. : 

. L. Roberts, who has been with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, an ad- 
vertising agency, has been made assist 
ant to Arthur J. Palmer, advertising 
manager. 


Two Service Men Return to 
Richmond Agency 


Clarence J. Barreto, who has seen 
service with the marine corps, 
Frank G. Christian, who was with the 
army in France, are again with Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., an_ advertising 
agency of Richmond, Va. Mr. Barreto 
has been made a member of the olin 
staff, and Mr. Christian is a member 0 
the copy department of the agency. 


Illustrated Section Changed to 
Rotogravure 
The Buffalo, N. Y., Express is to 


discontinue the halftone _ illustrated 
section which has appeared as part 
of the Sunday edition for over thirty 
years. Beginning September 7 a rote 
gravure section will be issued instead. 
The Express was Fe pee in issuing 
a halftone illustrated supplement. 
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Bringing big propositions 
before Philadelphia’s big 
business men and executives 


is best accomplished by placing your announcements 
in their favorite newspaper. 


“The Bulletin” is unquestionably the popular 
choice of Philadelphia’s men of affairs. 


It goes into their private offices at the close of the 
stock market each day; it accompanies them to their 
homes, and is the paper they and their families 
prefer. 


They like it for its bright and careful presentation 
of the news of the day, its reliable market reports, 
its editorial tone, and its progressive and constructive 
conservatism. 


Dominate Philadelphia 
Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 


centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
fess” ASS112 Shr 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Just a few of the Brands of 
Talcum on sale in Baltimore 
stores. There are about this 


many more. 


IGHTY brands of Talcum Powder were found on sale in 
Baltimore as the result of an investigation recently comple 


ted by the merchandising department of The Baltimore NEWS. 
Do all of these brands sell? Does Lady Baltimore—or Lord 


Baltimore either, for that matter—go into a store, throw down 
a quarter, or a dollar, and say, “Give me a good can of talcum,” 
trusting to luck or the will of the retailer to hand him anyone 
of the eighty? 


Not so you can notice it. Investigation shows that about three-fourths 
of the purchasers call for brands by name, many dealers placing the 


specifying purchasers as high as go and 95%. 


Truth is, the public has been educated in its tastes through advertising 
and has little time for less known brands, no matter how good they 
may be, until the name and qualities of such brands are brought effect 
ively and systematically to their attention through advertising. Here 
aad theee a manufacturer may kid himself into the belief that special 
inducements to the dealer will take the place of advertising to the public 
but in Baltimore, and we venture the same is true elsewhere, the dealer 


himself prefers to handle advertised goods. 


? 


With 80 brands to choose from it is siglo that go stores should 


show 4 advertised brands as their best sellers. What are these 
What qualities of merchandise or merchandising make these four the 
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Lady einer 


leaders out of the 80 brands 
sold in Baltimore? How do 
they rank in distribution? What is 
the individual percentage of distribu- 
tion? 
The individual reports of 100 stores, with tabu- 
lations showing the essential composite facts, 
will answer most of the questions. The in- 
valuable, intimate view-point of 100 retailers and 7 staleatens~anatieh 
with their observations and opinions in selling ALL brands of talcums 
—are embodied in this report, a copy of whi ch we will be glad to place 
in the hands of manufacturers, advertising agencies and distributors who 
are interested in talcum powders in this market. 

Last week we outlined briefly some facts uncovered by an investiga- 

tion and analysis of the sale of chewing gums in Baltimore. Whether 


you are directly interested or not you will want to read next week’s 
announcement of a report just completed on Jams and Jellies. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL J}. E. LUTZ 
Eastern 


ray Lradek © Frat "Net Book Bide. Bide. 


Advertising Manager 
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ae 
artists are left free to funétion 
in the field of art alone. They 








have an organization of busi- 
ness men behind them—men 
who have had a thorough training 
in both the field of art and the 


field of business—men, therefore, 


who understand the problems of 


both, and their proper and prac- 


tical relation to each other. 
G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 





























Teaching the Dealer to Size Up 
Market Possibilities 


Jampaign of Mina Taylor Dresses Boosts Sales from $30,000 to a 
Million Dollars a Year 


By Chas. 


Advertising Manager M. 


Ny 1915 the sales of. Mina Taylor 
dresses were less than $30,000; 
in 1918 they ran very close to $1,- 
000,000, and they will undoubt- 
edly pass that mark before the 
end of the present year. In 1915, 
also, there were less than 100 re- 
tailers handling the line; now we 
have several thousand accounts, 
and the garments are sold in prac- 
tically every State west of the 
Mississippi River, and distribu- 
tion will be country-wide before 
the end of 1920. 

All this has been accomplished 
by the use of an unusual plan of 
direct co-operation with the retail 
merchant, which puts into his 
hands not only garments of worth, 
but also a complete sales and ad- 
vertising plan which enables hiin 
quickly to popularize them among 
his women customers and to sell 
them with the least effort, and at 
a satisfactory profit. 

When the line was first intro- 
duced, we realized that, although 
we had then been established as a 
house for nearly half a century, 
and had been manufacturing men’s 
shirts, overalls, etc., for thirty 
years, we had a very different 
problem on hand in the manufac- 
ture and sale of women’s cotton 
wash dresses, aprons and similar 
garments. 

Investigation had revealed the 
fact that most women preferred 
to make their own house dresses 
at home. It had also developed 
the interesting point that this 
preference was apparently due to 
the fact that women were unable 
to buy ready-made garments con- 
taining the comfort features they 
demanded in such garb. 

Obviously, then, our first prob- 
lem was to ascertain just what 
women wanted in a wash dress 
for home wear, and this we under- 
took to do by questioning hun- 


E. Duffie 
E. Smith & Co., Omaha 

dreds of women. Having found 
where the average manufacturer 
was apparently not meeting the 
real demand, we designed gar- 
ments containing the features our 
survey showed were sought by 
women. The next problem, of 
course, was to convince the retail 
merchant that he could sell such 
garments without difficulty and at 
a good profit if he adopted the 
right methods. 

A little investigation quickly 
developed two most interesting 
facts: First, that few retailers had 
any real idea of the per capita 
consumption of house dresses and 
aprons; second, that the advertis- 
ing done in local newspapers by 
merchants was almost entirely 
confined to the “sales” idea. That 
is to say, the average newspaper 
announcement to the women con- 
sisted of some such wording as 
this: 

SPECIAL FOR SATURDAY ONLY 
A complete line of well made house 
dresses in assorted colors and pat- 
terns; values up to $2.50; on sale 
Saturday only, special at, each... .98c¢ 


Another point of great interest 
developed by the investigation was 
this: That the average retailer, 
and the average woman in fact, 
looked on wash dresses for home 
wear as utility garments; in other 
words, they were regarded as 
working garments, and the ele- 
ment of style, so far as sales were 
concerned at least, did not enter 
into consideration at all. Women 
apparently considered a house 
dress in much the same way that 
men looked on an overall—a gar- 
ment of convenience for occasions 
where the element of good looks 
did not require much considera- 
tion. 

Serious study of the points 
brought out seemed to indicate 
that the advertising and selling 
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campaign should centre around a 
few vital points: The retailer 
must be encouraged to look on 
house dresses as a line in which 
there was a much greater volume 
than he had imagined, with con- 
sequently better profits; and also 
he must be taught that by employ- 
ing the “special sale” style of ad- 


There’s Comfort in 
Mina Taylor Dresses 


Summer time, with its demand 
dresses, bri an added joy 








THIS ADVERTISING SHOWS UP FAVORABLY 

WHEN COMPARED WITH RETAILERS’ OWN 

COPY FOR HOUSE DRESSES AND HELPS TO 
SELL THE LINE 


vertising he was overlooking the 
great opportunity to sell house 
dresses in a big way. Again, both 
merchants and the women, must 
be taught that a house dress 
could be something more than a 
mere working garment—that it 
could be a dress of good looks 
and comfort, as well as one of 
utility. Lastly, the women must 
be made to understand that it was 
possible to buy a house dress pos- 








sessing the comfort points they 
demanded in such garments, and 
to realize that it actually was more 
satisfactory and economical to buy 
such dresses, ready-made, than it 
was to purchase the material and 
make the dress at home. 

Having arrived at these de 
cisions, we formulated our adver- 
tising and selling policies, We 
had perfected a garment contain- 
ing the features the women de- 
manded in house dresses, and it 
was determined to market the line 
by confining it to one store in each 
city or town, giving the retailer 
who stocked the Mina Taylor line 
a practical monopoly in his par- 
ticular field. 

Meantime we had been en- 
deavoring to ascertain the average 
expenditure per capita of women 
of eighteen years of age and more 
for house dresses and aprons. The 
figure finally accepted was $7.50. 
This, it must be remembered, was 
before the war had begun to start 
prices on their skyward journey. 

After days and even weeks of 
study of the census reports, we 
were able to “dig out” the per- 
centage of women of eighteen 
years of age and more in each of 
the States we intended to cover 
with the line. 

These facts, combined with the 
additional fact that, on the aver- 
age over the country, the number 
of people who trade in any given 
city or town is equal to the actual 
population, plus 40 per cent for 
farm and other nearby trade, gave 
us the basis for our campaign. 


“THIS BUSINESS IS YOURS—DO YOU 
GET IT ALL?” 


It was now possible to go to@ 
merchant in a Nebraska town of 
say 2,000 population, and say to 
him something like this: 

“In this town there are 2,00 
people. Add 40 per cent for rural 
trade, and you have 2,800 people 
who naturally trade in this town. 
Of these people, 32.97 per cent are 
women eighteen years of age of 
more. This means that there are 
approximately 930 women in your 
trading territory who spend, on 
the average, $7.50 per year for 
house dresses and aprons. Ino 
words, there is a volume of 
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$7,975 in house dresses and aprons 
right here at your door. You are 
one of three stores in this town 
handling that line. Are you get- 
ting one-third of this volume— 
about $2,700—or are you even get- 
ting 10 per cent of it? -In other 
words, are you realizing your 
sales possibilities? You know 
what your relative standing as a 
merchant is in this town—you 
know what your competitors are 
doing, and how much you should 
be doing, to be getting your share 
of the business. Are you getting 
it? The business is here—there 
is no doubt of that. It may not 
be coming to this town, of course, 
Then where is it going—to the 
mail-order house, or to the next 
larger nearby town? The women 
are buying that amount of house 
dresses and aprons—who is get- 
ting the business ?” 

Very few merchants were found 
who were anywhere near realizing 
their sales possibilities. 

Our salesmen were carefully 
trained in presenting their argu- 
ments, of course; and they had a 
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very complete portfolio of facts 
and figures. Invariably their open- 
ing statement along the lines above 
quoted, brought an exclamation of 
unbelief from the prospect; and 
almost invariably, also, was in- 
stant attention gained by this un- 
usual presentation of the case. 
Attention gained, the salesman 
proceeded to explain, very care- 
fully, the facts as outlined above 
regarding the house dress busi- 
ness, and particularly the adver- 
tising possibilities of the. line. 
Samples of the usual house dress 
ads from papers all over the coun- 
try, and obtained through a clip- 
ping bureau, were shown, as com- 
pared with the unusual copy and 
illustrations we were prepared to 
furnish dealers, featuring the 
Mina Taylor garments in an at- 
tractive manner, and driving home 
its comfort-features, style possi- 
bilities and economy of price. 
These advertisements, both il- 
lustrations and text, were fur- 
nished free, of course. In addi- 
tion we furnished attractive store 
cards featuring the dress, slides 
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for the moving picture theatres, 
and finally a series of handsome- 
ly lithographed  direct-by-mail 
folders, to be sent by the mer- 
chant to his prospective customers. 
These latter folders we sold at a 
nominal price, imprinted with the 
dealer’s name and address, and 
enclosed in a stamped envelope, 
which was addressed by us from 
the merchant’s own mail list, ready 
to put into the postoffice. Some 
folders did not need envelopes, 
and were addressed directly on 
the outside fold. 

Hundreds of thousands of these 
folders were purchased by mer- 
chants, who also used the display 
advertising furnished them for 
their local papers. 

hen a shipment of dresses 
went forward, it was accompanied 
by the direct-by-mail folders and 
the other advertising helps, and a 
sales plan book which described 
in detail just how the garments 
should be featured in the win- 
dows, advertised in the news- 
papers, etc. 

Of course we preceded the call 
of the salesman with a vigorous 
business paper campaign, as well 
as by direct-by-mail advertising to 
a list of selected dealers whom we 
wanted to interest. 

The effect of the campaign was 
really remarkable. Merchants who 
stocked the line and used our ad- 
vertising and sales plan became 
enthusiastic. Scores of letters 
were received, praising not only 
the garments but the selling plan 
behind them. 

Our great problem became not 
one of sales but of production. It 
was impossible to meet the de- 
mand for Mina Taylor dresses 
and aprons. The growth of the 
business may well be illustrated by 
some figures. 

In the fall of 1915 we took 
orders for spring shipment in 
1916 totaling about $100,000. This 
was the limit of our factory ca- 
pacity at that time. During the 
year 1916 we enlarged our factory 
facilities very largely and our ex- 
ecutives felt safe in telling the 
sales department to let the road 
men “sell their heads off for next 
spring.” They did, 
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The advertising and sales de. 
partments estimated that we could 
easily take $250,000 of advance 
business for shipment in the 
spring of 1917. The executive 
offices expressed doubt that this 
could be done with a line so little 
known at the time. What really 
happened was this: 

Samples were given the sales- 
men on September 20, 1916, an un- 
usually late date for such a line 
to go on the road. On October 
20—just 30 days—we had booked 
a little more than $100,000 in 
orders. Ten days later the orders 
totalled $200,000. On November 
20, sixty days after the line went 
out, the sales force had rolled up 
$450,000 in business, and on De- 
cember 10, when we were forced 
to call in the men because our 
total production for spring had 
been sold, the orders for future 
shipment totaled $575,000. 

“And we were just beginning to 
go good,” was the lament of the 
men when they turned in their 
samples. In other words, we could 
just as well have booked $1,000,000 
worth of orders as half that quan- 
tity, had production been available. 

Then the effect of the war be- 
gan to be felt. Prices began 
climbing skyward, and piece goods 
became scarce. Help became less 
plentiful, as well. Yet the demand 
for the line has steadily increased 
until, as stated, the sales for the 
year 1919 will be well over the 
$1,000,000 mark in all probability. 

We have been forced to estab- 
lish several branch factories, and 
recently we purchased the $1,000,- 
000 factory of the American Gar- 
ment Co., of Indianapolis, which 
we hope will give us a very much 
increased production for 1920. At 
present, however, we are still be- 
hind on orders, with a demand 
growing more rapidly than pro- 
duction can be increased under 
present conditions. 


Maurice Burke in Concert 


Publicity Work 
Maurice Burke, who has been @ 
member of the advertising department 
of the Diamond Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., is now a member of the 
publicity staff of Daniel Mayer, ¢con- 
cert director, New York. 
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Miss Zoe Beckley 


the noted magazine and news- 
paper writer, sailed this week 
on the “‘Lapland”’, to do special 
editorial work abroad for THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 
Miss Beckley’s articles will 
appear shortly. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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To the man who is 
on the fence! 


VERY business day in the year, some 

man sits at his desk with the copy for a 
new catalogue or booklet confronting him. 
The manuscript represents the thought and 
labor of months or even years. It has been 
planned and written and revised with pains- 
taking care. 


Now comes the all-important question of the 
choice of a printer. The executive mentally 
reviews the possibilities both for success and 
failure involved in the printing of the work. 
He knows as no one else does, just how nec- 
essary it is that it should be done right. But 
out of the multitude of printing houses, 
which is the logical choice? 


To such a man we say—if you wish to play 
safe, if you would be insured against worry 
and possible disappointment—avail yourself 
of our unusual capacity for service. 


A reputation for dependability is not built in 
a day and does not happen through accident. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


THE ADDRESS IS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
THE TELEPHONE NUMBER IS GREELEY 3210 




















Meat Sales Increased Via the Cul- 
inary Instruction Route 


Wilson & Company Build Up Domestic Science Department for Service 
. to Women of Country 


By Helen A. Ballard 


OR the past twenty or more 
F years, packers, flour producers, 
canners, in fact many concerns 
producing or handling food prod- 
ucts have put out some kind of 
household help—or at least, litera- 
ture was sent out under such a 
guise. But that of the old order 
was sadly lacking in attractiveness 
and often a hindrance to the 
housewife who tried to follow the 
suggestions contained therein. 

Such conditions no longer ob- 
tain. 

The manufacturer has come to 
realize that women are as critical 
of the advertising of a product as 
they are of the product itself, and 
he now sees to it that the cook 
book, the art manual on household 
decoration, or the copy in her fav- 
orite publication not only is 
dressed in its best, but is correct 
in every detail of its illustration 
and subject matter. He knows 
that if he shows a table set-up 
with the napkins placed on the 
wrong side of the plate, or sug- 
gests for dinner a recipe that is 
logically a luncheon dish, or in 
any way indicates in his advertis- 
ing that he is not up to the latest 
wrinkle in table etiquette or home 
beautiful ideas, he will bring down 
a storm of protest upon his head 
and put himself and his product 
in a ridiculous light before the 
consumer. 

The Domestic Science Depart- 
ment of the firm of Wilson & 
Co. haa its beginning in fuel- 
less Mondays back in January, 
1918, when Eleanor Lee Wright, 
who organized the department 
and now directs it, issued, through 
the Sunday newspaper pages, an 
mvitation to the women of Chi- 
cago to come to the club room of 
that department at the stockyards 
on Monday afternoons for dem- 
onstration talks on the art of meat 


cooking. That the women were 
33 


eager for information on the sub- 
ject was shown by the large atten- 
dance of women of all classes who 
took great interest in the food 
talks and experiments, who en- 
joyed the cheer of the warm room 
and the getting-acquainted chats 
over the hot coffee, preserves and 
crackers. 


WORK HAS LASTING EFFECT 


This work was far-reaching. 
Women who came told other wom- 
en and brought them to the club 
room. They came to regard Miss 
Wright as a real friend and to 
telephone her for advice on all 
kinds of subjects. Even now, af- 
ter a year and eight months have 
elapsed, it is no uncommon thing 
for a woman to call up by tele- 
phone and say: “I don’t suppose 
you remember me, but I’m Mrs. 
Kent and I used to come to your 
talks on fuel-less Mondays. You 
gave us so much help then that 
I thought you would advise me 
now when I’m in trouble. I’ve 
just bought a tenderloin steak, the 
biggest one I ever saw, and to tell 
the plain truth I don’t know what 
to do with it. Won’t you please 
come to the rescue and tell me how 
long to cook it?” And Miss 
Wright tells her, carefully in- 
structing her to light the oven fif- 
teen minutes before she puts the 
steak in, and all of the rest of it, 
ending with a cordial invitation to 
call her again if the steak doesn’t 
seem to behave properly. 

Or, perhaps, some girl who is to 
give a party wants to know how to 
plan very unusual refreshments— 
not too hard to make, but that will 
long be remembered by her guests 
for their artistic and epicurean 
merits, so she calls upon the Do- 
mestic Science Department direc- 
tor for suggestions. This and all 
similar service is always freely 
given and the inquirer is made to 
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feel that the department exists for 
just this very purpose. There is 
no attempt to push Wilson prod- 
ucts in this work, but just to give 
the advice that any food expert 
would give who was not connect- 
ed with a food concern. 

“As I understand it, the thought 
that came to the organization 
when establishing this depart- 
ment,” says Miss Wright, “was to 


ELEANOR LEE WRIGHT, DIRECTOR OF 
THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
OF WILSON & COMPANY 


give its services to every house- 
wife in America, but the work had 
grown far beyond service to 
housewives alone. So many teach- 
ers came to the talks given on 
those cold Mondays, and they 
were so appreciative of the work 
we were trying to do and seemed 
to get so much of practical value, 
that we decided to take the teach- 
ers of the country into our plans 
in the work of the department. 

“I first secured a list of 1,000 
teachers and wrote them of the 
Domestic Science Department and 
some of the things that we were 
planning, and asked if they would 
be interested. The replies were 


so enthusiastic that we enlarge 
our plans, making a careful study 
of the teacher’s needs as well as 
of the housewife’s, and endeay. 
ored to give both something prac. 
tical that would supplement the 
work in the domestic  scienc 
courses given in our schools and 
colleges. From my own colleg 
training in this line I knew som 
things on which I thought Wilsop 
& Co. might be a great help 
through our newly organized de. 
partment. 

“The first step was planned 
to meet what I considered tp 
be the greatest need—that of , 
comprehensive chart which would 
tell the different cuts of meat 
where they come in the anatomy 
of the animal and what they 
should look like when severed 
from the body, as to fibre, tex- 
ture and color. The chart is 
twenty-eight by forty-two inches 
in size—large enough to put 
before a class and be seen ata 
distance by the pupils, and ty 
showing the- carcass intact with 
divisional lines indicating beef 
cuts in place, and then by show. 
ing the sdme cuts severed at the 
side, the teacher, pupil or house- 
wife can readily learn how to or- 
der meat either cut or uncut. 

“This meat chart was sent out 
to State superintendents of schools 
all over the country, and a letter 
was sent under separate cover, 
saying that we would gladly send 
it to all domestic science teachers 
who wanted it. The superintend- 
ents came back with a list of do- 
mestic science teachers asking us 
to forward the chart to them. We 
did so, also sending a separate 
letter saying that we would fur- 
nish additional copies to any who 
cared to make use of them. More 
names were received as a result of 
this letter to teachers. Our list 
now numbers more than 10,000 and 
we reach domestic science teachers, 
dietitians, home demonstration 
agents, county agricultural agents, 
teachers of agriculture, county 
superintendents, State superintend- 
ents and supervisors of schools. 

“Our work has grown until we 
now correspond with teachers of 
animal husbandry, commercial 
geography, dairying, agriculture 
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and similar subjects, But the group 
of people with whom we work 
chiefly are teachers of domestic 
science, home demonstration agents 
and dietitians. From our mailing 
list of over 10,000 we have had 45 
per cent replies, which is, I believe, 
a very high percentage. And these 
replies came from those who re- 
ceived the meat chart and were in- 
terested in our further service. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHEME 


“Besides the meat chart we send 
out films and slides with sugges- 
tions for a lecture on different 
subjects. We have one on the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, 
showing the ingredients that go 
into it and explaining its whole- 
someness and food value. There 
is about 300 feet of this film and 
it can be shown in about fifteen 
minutes, including the time taken 
for the lecture. Another lecture 
was prepared because the teachers 
from all sections of the country 
asked for a set of slides on domes- 
tic economy. This is a series 
showing food groups, special 
manufacturing processes, tests of 
foods as regards their cooking 
properties, etc. Part of this series 
can be used in physiology classes. 
Another set of slides shows the 
essential steps in preparing food 
conservation dishes. This is a 
graphic and interesting way to 
give a demonstration and con- 
sumes less time than the usual 
way.” 

Miss Wright was asked by a film 
concern to prepare six short 
films on food conservation when 
that subject was being given much 
attention. The films cover lessons 
in food economy illustrated by 
recipes. Some of the subjects are: 
“Raspberry Tarts,” “Nut Cheese 
Loaf,” “The Economy of Buying 
a Whole Ham,” and many other 
similar subjects. 

The teachers all over the coun- 
try have secured the co-operation 
of the local motion-picture theatres 
in showing these slides and films 
when they had no projection ma- 
chine in connection with the 
school. 

“We believe,” said Miss Wright, 
“that it is the business of our de- 
partment to feel the American 


pulse and supply the need. We 
found that women in general did 
not know meat cuts, so we pro- 
duced the chart. Requests for 
these come from all kinds of 
people and places. We have had 
requests for them from _ sani- 
tariums. We feel that the chart 
has helped to standardize cuts, 
which will mean more standard- 
ized prices. It has introduced 
some of the forequarter cuts which 
are the hardest to move.” 

What experts themselves think 
of this chart and other forms of 
service given is indicated by some 
of the letters which. come into 
the office. This one from Teach- 
ers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity is typical of the good will felt 
wherever the chart and other helps 
have found their way: 


Teacuers CoLuiece, 

Columbia University 

New York, January 27, 1919. 
My Dear Miss Wricut: 

Everyone in this department is sapty 
delighted with the chart and it has 
already been used in several practice 
classes. All proclaim it to be-the best 
thing of its kind ever published. You 
will probably be asked for several cop- 
ies for use here. 

The cuts are realistic both in color 
and form, the detail excellent, and the 
organization exceptionally fine. As I 
told you last summer, such a chart large 
enough to be put up before a class has 
been needed for a long, long time. 1 
am glad you took hold of the problem 
and so successfully produced the chart. 
The whole home economics field owes 
much to you for oe it up. 

I should very much like to have sev- 
eral of my friends benefit by it, so I 
am taking the liberty of enclosing a list 
of names and addresses. you are 
making a charge for the chart I shall be 
glad to have my name mentioned to 
these people. I feel certain that every- 
one will welcome this chart at what- 
ever cost. 

You are doing a very fine thing for 
the domestic science field in the pub- 
lishing of books, pamphlets and charts. 
If at any time I—as one teacher in that 
pea reciprocate in any way, 

shall deem it a privilege to do so. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Saran Sinciairn Ormssy. 


“Wilson’s Meat Cookery” is per- 
haps the part of the service that 
makes the greatest appeal to the 
housewife. It is a book on the 
buying, keeping, preparing, cook- 
ing and serving of meats. It goes 
into the selection of cuts, the ques- 
tion of economy as made possible 
by cheaper cuts well cooked, and 
gives recipes for almost every 
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conceivable kind of food in which 
meat has a part. The large meat 
chart is reduced in this book and 
used for a centre spread, and 
charts for pork, lamb and mutton 
are also given. The subject of 
the balanced meal is taken up and 
a comprehensive table is given 
showing different kinds of meat 
and the proper starchy vegetables, 
green or succulent vegetables and 
other dishes to be served with 
them. 


A REAL HELP TO MRS. NEWBRIDE 


The most intimate and confid- 
ing letters are received in the 
Domestic Science Department 
from housewives who have re- 
ceived the chart, the “Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery” book and other 
literature and who have also 
grown to know Miss Wright 
through the food articles which 
appear over her name in the news- 
papers and magazines. One of 
these comes from Mrs. Newbride, 
and reads in part as follows: 


Sarnt Georce, Staten Istanp, N. Y. 
July 10, 1919. 
My Dear Miss Wricut: 

Thanks, I did receive the cook book 
and shall certainly be interested in a 
correspondence course in domestic 
science. 

Regarding the cook book—I am im- 
mensely TW.» with it and feel that 
a knowledge of two of the pointers only 
—that of slow cooking and the marinade 
recipe—are a boon to an inexperienced 
housewife. At any rate they have been 
a wonderful help to me. I never have 
any fear now that my roast will not be 
wholly palatable—both tender and juicy, 
and my stews, etc., are always savory. 

I still feel, however, that I have not 
entirely mastered a nice juicy steak. 
I have reference to a small porterhouse 
or sirloin. At times even yet it is a 
case of “maybe and mzybe not,” and, 
well, perhaps you can guess what that 
means to a woman whose highest am- 
bition is to excel in the work on hand. 

After all, is not the meat course the 
most important of the entire meal? At 
least nowadays it is one of the biggest 
items on the expense account, and if 
not properly cooked would represent not 
only a waste, but a source of many evils 
beside, for—who could be sweet tem- 
pered if, when tired and hungry the 
steak was tough—and what conscien- 
tious housewife wants to feel that she 
is responsible for somebody’s attack of, 
say—tndigestion? 

Gratefull 
(Signed) (Mrs H. 


Since June 1, 70,000 of these 
cook books have been sent out on 
request. 


yours, 
ARGUERITE JAMES. 
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Miss Wright had charge of the 
Patriotic Food Show given ip 
Chicago during the war, and gave 
lectures on food conservation in 
all of the moving-picture theatres, 
giving up all of her evenings to 
this work. As a result of these 
lectures and of the literature and 
various helps sent out from her 
department, she has been asked to 
lecture in many parts of the coyn- 
try. The calls have come from 
women’s clubs and from home 
economics departments of colleges. 
The four points of the compass 
have been represented, and many 
of the calls have been answered. 
“We have had some interesting 
experiences in following up our 
films and slides sent to domestic 
science teachers,” said Miss 
Wright. “If they are shown in 
the neighborhood of one of our 
branch houses, the branch house 
invites the students to visit the 
branch. If it is not a town where 
we have a branch house, our sales- 
man there offers his co-operation 
to the teacher of domestic science. 
Sometimes the teachers co-operate 
by inviting the customers of Wil- 
son dealers, also, to view the films 
or slides. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the business received from 
this work, but we have numberless 
evidences of dealers becoming in- 
terested and of families becoming 
users of Wilson products because 
of the work which we have done.” 
Miss Wright now has in process 
of preparation a complete corre- 
spondence course on cooking of all 
kinds, not alone articles of diet in 
which Wilson products might be 
used. She is planning a dealer 
tie-up on this method of advertis- 
ing, but she believes that in work 
of this kind the indirect selling 
method is far better, and that the 
woman—housewife or teacher— 
who has received unselfish service 
is far more likely to become an 
advocate and a user of the product 
back of the service department. 


L. L. Stewart at Atlanta 


_L. L. Stewart, who has been_pub- 
licity director of the Triangle Distri- 
buting Corporation, New York, has 
been made the publicity and advertising 
representative at Atlanta, Ga., of the 
s. S- Lynch Enterprises, Inc., New 
ork. 
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“Plus Circulation” 





OU hear a great deal nowadays 

about “‘plus circulation.” ‘Plus cir- 

culation” refers to the persons who 
read a publication in addition to the orig- 
inal buyer or subscriber. 


The Kansas City Star is rich in “plus 
circulation,’ because its subscribers have 
the paper delivered to their homes. In 
Greater Kansas City alone The Star’s 
carrier circulation is more than 104,000 
copies twice a day. 


Each of the 104,000 copies is delivered 
to a home. It is read by the father, 
mother, children, boarders, maiden aunts 
and any other person or persons who may 
live in that household. The father is the 
actual or primary subscriber; the others 
are “plus”’ subscribers. 


The actual circulation of The Star with 
the plus circulation equals the sum total of 
Kansas City’s reading and buying public. 


Counting street sales, suburban and out- 
of-town circulation—the most of it within 
a 190-mile radius of Kansas City—The 
Star has in all 215,000 subscribers. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Morning Evening Sunday 


215,000 215,000 2153000 | 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1418 Century Bldg. | 








*NEW YORK Orrite 
2 Rector Street | 
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“The price of progress 


E would like to hang that 
sentence over the desk of 
every major and minor executive 


in America. 


“The price of progress inevita- 
bly rises.” 


The further a business climbs 
the more care and work are re- 
quired to make succeeding up- 
ward steps. 


When manufacturing begins to 
look easier—watch out! 


When selling begins to look 
easier—watch out! 


When advertising begins to look 
easier—watch out! 


Something is apt to be wrong 
with your viewpoint. 


“The price of progress inevita- 
bly rises.” 
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High altitudes go hand in hand 
with risks of an abrupt drop. 
High sales records require in- 
creasing safeguards in sales per- 
sonnel and vigor of advertising. 


“The price of progress inevita- 
bly rises.” 


If that saying sounds hard and 
relentless, remember that it also 
contains a nugget of stimulation. 


The higher you go the more 
need you will feel to work. Ad- 
vancing, you will find that Op- 
portunity increases instead of di- 
minishes. 


But—“The price of progress in- 5 


evitably rises.” 
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—Napoleon 
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The one thought of selling the goods 
animates every effort of the Wilfred 
QO. Floing organization. 


Practical art, rather than pretty or clever 
art, perhaps describes the trend of our 
minds in laying out advertising display. 


Our work and our advice are never 
extended beyond the elements with 
which we elect to deal—pictures, white 
space, and type. 


We have found that the restriction -of. 


our endeavors to that sphere is particu- 
larly appreciated by advertising agencies 
and advertisers. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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Elevating a Trade Through 
Advertising 


National Campaign for Dark Barre Granite Not Only Put Industry on 
Profitable Basis, but Created Self-Respect of Manufacturers 


T is the testimony of all con- 

cerned that national advertis- 
ing in behalf of the Barre, Vt., 
granite district has achieved re- 
markable things. It has been a tonic 
to an industry that was becoming 
stagnant; it has stabilized a busi- 
ness in which overwork and uncer- 
tainty prevailed; it has liquidated 
mortgages for manufacturers who 
were threatened with ruin; it has 
been the means of weeding out an 
undesirable class of trade; it has 
put the whole industry upon a 
steady and profitable basis. 

But these improvements in large 
part were made possible only 
through what has perhaps been the 
most striking result of all—na- 
tional advertising has created self- 
respect among a class of men who 
previously were doubtful about the 
standing of their business in the 


eyes of the general public. It 
has shown them that they have a 


definite place in the general 
scheme of things. It has raised 
them in their own estimation and 
filled them with that confidence 
which means progressive thought 
and action. And all this with a 
product which some deemed “non- 
advertisable.” 

“It has elevated the entire field,” 
is the way it is expressed by H. P’ 
Hinman, sales manager for the 
quarrying firm of the Boutwell, 
Milne & Varnum Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., which has been the 
leader in promoting by advertis- 
ing the use of Vermont's dark 
Barre granite. 

“Without any question the chief 
benefit from the national advertis- 
ing of memorials has been the 
class improvement in producers 
and retailers,” says Mr. Hinman. 
“Three years ago any progressive 
person connected with the indus- 
try would hesitate before telling 
a stranger what his line of busi- 
ness was. 

“‘Gravestone’ 


was the word 


commonly used, and anyone con- 
nected with it was naturally 
looked down upon. ‘Marble,’ fully 
as antiquated, was another word 
that made monumental men shud- 
der. 

“Now after over three years of 
national advertising, ‘granite mem- 
orial’ has been substituted for 
‘marble gravestones,’ and the local 
‘monument man’ is known as the 
‘dealer in memorial.’ Their places 
of business are becoming known 
as ‘studios,’ and their associations 
are changing their names from 
‘marble dealers’ associations’ to 
‘societies of memorial art.’ 

“Among the producers their cut- 
ting ‘sheds’ are changing to 
‘plants,’ and it is no longer a dis- 
grace to own an automobile and 
wear a white collar around the 
office. The change all along the 
line has been most remarkable. 
National advertising has been the 
dominant factor in bringing the 
producers together and elevating 
the entire field. 

“To-day no one hesitates to ac- 
knowledge and even discuss his 
connections with the production 
and sales of memorials. A stu- 
dent of psychology could readily 
observe the mental changes that 
independence of action, new lines 
of thought and subconscious men- 
tal and physical improvements are 
manifest everywhere.” 

The history of national advertis- 
ing in the Barre granite district is 
additionally interesting because of 
its various stages. 

About two years before the in- 
ception of an advertising cam- 
paign by the Barre Quarriers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, an ad- 
vertising agency prepared a brief 
on the advantages of advertising 
Barre granite nationally and en- 
deavored to get the granite asso- 
ciations and the Board of Trade 
to start a co-operative campaign. 
but of no avail. The members 
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claimed that they had a product ing a radical change in conditions, 

which was non-advertisable. In March, 1916, an advertisi 
The situation in the Barre dis- campaign was started and $30,000) 
trict was especially difficult be- was invested the first year, "Of 
cause more than 90 per cent of the that sum $20,000 went in four 
quarriers and manufacturers had pages in a leading weekly. The 
been practical workmen at one next year, through strenuous ef- 
time. The whole industry had re- forts on the part of the progres. 
sive members who 
foresaw the benefits, 
the appropriation was 
raised to $50,000, of 
which $30,000 was 
spent for six pages 
in the same weekly, 
a aT Althouglr some mem- 
Memorial Day >a bers pointed out that 
1919 : ae the cost was less than 
wate women nm | 1 per cent of the 
: sales, others claimed 
that the burden was 

too great. 

In the third year 
those members who 
called themselves pro- 
gressives, j ubilant 
over the results re 
ceived, again raised 
the appropriation to 
more than $100,000. 

The real power of 
national advertising 
was just beginning to 
reflect itself through 
the association mem- 
bership. The progres- 
sive members were 
rapidly coming into 
their own in many 

THE STYLE OF ADVERTISING THAT IS CREATING RESPECT different ways. Prices 
FOR AN INDUSTRY were raised to a 
profit-bearing basis. 
mained stagnant for the previous Mortgages were being liquidated, 
twenty-five years. Prices were no automobiles purchased, new office 
higher, and each time the work- help employed and more personal 
men received an increase of wages, freedom enjoyed. 
the manufacturers never thought However, some friction existed 
of raising the price of finished for several months until with the 
work, but endeavored to “beat” approach of the annual meeting, 
the cost of production by working the progressive element resigned 
at the trade with their employees from office in the association. Fif- 
during the day and doing their teen of them petitioned Boutwell, 
office work nights. Milne & Varnum Company to take 
The result was that dozens of up the campaign for “The Rock of 
them went to their graves penni- Ages” exclusively, and plans were 
less in the prime of life. Plants laid for an expenditure of $150,000 
were heavily mortgaged, and prog- during the current year. 
ress was dead. Only the merit ° It was the idea of the two ac- 
of the granite itself kept the in- tive partners of the firm, James 
dustry going. M. Boutwell and Harvey W. Var- 
It remained for some great ex- num, to spend enough money to 
ternal force to be utilized in bring- do the work right. The member- 
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i» asked how much would be 
waste and were told that $150,- 
000 was the sum. Within ten 
minutes they gave orders to go 
ahead and start a campaign that 
would do the industry the most 


ood. 
, Possibly five years before they 
would have hesitated to authorize 
one-tenth of that sum for such 
purposes. However, 
seen the benefits by now. 

The campaign was started from 
a broad-minded viewpoint, and is 
now striving to elevate the entire 
memorial jndustry, to educate and 
obtain the confidence of the pub- 
lic and to show it where its me- 
morial sentiment can be best satis- 
fied and handled. The initial copy 
has been intended largely to ac- 
quaint the public with the name 
“Rock of Ages,” but in June a 
change to educational advertise- 
ments was brought about. 

A good example of some of the 
radical changes brought about is 
the classification of customers by 
Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Com- 
pany. A notice was issued, read- 
ing as follows: 


TO THE TRADE: 

On account of the war (and with- 
out going into details, you all under- 
sand what that means) we have gone 
over our books and have placed our 
customers into three classes: A, 
and 
Crass A: 

This class includes all customers 
who discount their bills with us. We 
will do everything possible to keep 
this class supplied with stock of good 
quality and will fill orders as prompt- 
ly as we can. Orders will be filled 
in rotation as near as possible. 

We appreciate the business of this 

class of customers and intend to do 

everything we can to merit a con- 
tinuance of their trade. 
Crass B: 

This class includes customers who 

pay in ‘from thirty to sixty days. 

Orders for this class will be filled 

after orders for Class A. 

LASS 

This class includes the customers who 

y any old time and mostly never. 
his class of trade is a detriment to 
the business and orders from them 
will not be entered. 

_Divisions of these classes will be re- 
vised on the 15th of each month, and 
changes made where necessary. 

In order to receive prompt and care- 


ful attention t 
INTO Clans? ore BETTER GET 


This change was adopted with- 
out trouble or dissatisfaction, and 


they had. 


there was a general scramble to 
get into Class A. The business 
from the class was so great that 
B and C never received any atten- 
tion. 

This is aside from the advertis- 
ing campaign, but it shows the 
spirit which imbued the progres- 
sive members, made possible by 
the change in conditions. 

The Boutwell, Milne & Var- 
num Co. devotes its entire activ- 
ities to quarrying the “Rock of 
Ages” granite in the rough and 
selling it in that state to the 
manufacturers in the Barre dis- 
trict, who make the finished me- 
morials and sell them to retail- 
ers in all parts of America. 

This company has had always 
enough business to make sales- 
men unnecessary, and especially 
during the past two or three 
years it has been most difficult 
to fill orders. A large number 
have been turned down. Conse- 
quently it was not necessary to 
advertise to promote the sales, 
to lower the selling expense, or 
to help finance the business. 

With the inauguration of the 
advertising campaign by the com- 
pany, a complete change was 
made in merchandising policies. 
For many years the rough granite 
had been sold to anyone who was 
a good credit risk, but on Janu- 
ary 1 a complete change was 
made in the sales plans. 

A letter was issued to custom- 
ers in which the following state- 
ments were made: 


We desire to announce that on and 
after January 1, 1919, we will only ac- 
cept orders from manufacturers with 
the privilege of inspecting and passin 
judgment on the memorials finish 
therefrom. In the past more or less 
discredit has been brought upon our 
trade name, “Rock of Ages,” by manu- 
facturers not putting the proper work- 
manship and design on the raw material. 

Henceforth we shall endeavor to pro- 
tect the manufacturer and ourselves by 
insisting that all users of our rough 
stock treat it in such a manner as to 
reflect nothing but credit upon the 
“Rock of Ages” quarries and the Barre 
Granite industry. 

We have already issued instructions 
to our employees at the quarries to re- 
ceive no more orders direct from the 
manufacturers, to make no promises re- 
garding deliveries, to give out no infor- 
mation whatsoever on orders and to re- 
fer all personal and telephone calls to 
our Montpelier office. ou are asked 
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to observe these requests when seeking 
information about your orders. 

It is our earnest desire that you read 
all these statements closely so as to 
know exactly under what conditions this 
firm is compelled to operate. 


The number of customers was 
dropped from 160 to about 50 
because in the best judgment of 
this firm the 110 were incapable 
of placing on the market a 
finished memorial that reflected 
credit on all connected with it, 
and because they were not suffi- 
ciently progressive to keep pace 
with the workings of the new 
plans. A few were eliminated for 
personal reasons. 

Sales manager Hinman says: 

“The customers who are ob- 
taining the rough granite are 
without question the most con- 
tented class of producers the in- 
dustry has ever seen, and in all 
their advertising, sales and pro- 
motional work are boosting ‘The 
Rock of Ages’—even to the ex- 
tent of remodelling their plants 
so as to be more efficient in its 
finished memorial production. 

“Since this plan was adopted 
the general quality of workman- 
ship placed on Boutwell, Milne 
& Varnum Co.’s rough granite 
has improved at least 50 per cent, 
and a secure foundation is being 
built for the future.” 


French Account for 
Wood, Putnam & Wood 


The Baltimore branch of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, Inc., Boston, has se- 
cured the advertising account of the 
DuPont Food Products Company. It 
is expected that a large newspaper 
campaign will be conducted throughout 
the country on these products. 

The DuPont Food Products Com- 
pany has been established since 1897 
in France and its products have been 
sold in Europe, Africa, Cochin China 
and Australia. 


“Brann the Iconoclast” to 
Be Advertised 


The Brann Publishers, Inc., New York, 
have opened an office in New York and 
will conduct a mail-order advertising 
campaign for the writings of “Brann 
the Iconoclast.” Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., have obtained the advertising ac- 
count. Sidney Herz, formerly of 
Herz Brothers, Waco, Texas, is presi- 
dent and general manager of the new 
publishing company. 


INK 


Mac Martin’s Valuation of 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Mac Martin ADVERTISING Agency 
Inc., : 
MINN 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: — 
The other day, just at the crucial 
moment in closing a contract for a 
large appropriation, an appropriation 
three times the size of that of the par- 
ticular client the past year (although 
his advertising the past year was as 
large as any in his industry) one of 
the service men of this agency toid a 
story which he had read in Pruyregs’ 
InK some five years ago. Incidentally, 
this was the story of James Pyle’s 
Pearline. The effect of that story 
closed the contract. 3 
Since January first we 
librarian classifying our books and 
other reference material. We have 
bound volumes of Printers’ InK back 
to 1904. For the last two months we 
have been classifying stories of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful advertising 
campaigns which have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink. We now have ready 
reference to some 2,000 such_ stories 
and we all feel that this record is the 
most valuable part of our library. We 
would not part with it for $10,000 
cash. 


have had a 


Mac Martin, 
President. 


Armstrong Will Join Seattle 
Agency 

C. L. Armstrong, who has been with 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Inc., Chi- 
cago, advertising agency, during the 
past year, will be in charge of the mer 
chandising and plan department of the 
Izzard Company, an advertising agency, 
Seattle, Wash., September 1, having ac 
quired an interest in that organization. 

From 1915 to 1917 My. Armstrong 
was an officer with a Scottish unit in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force and was 
pensioned out as a result of disabili- 
ties received during the battle of the 
Somme in 1916. 


New Staff Members and New 
Accounts of Greig & Glover 


Don D. Knowles, formerly associated 
with the Rogers & Smith Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, and M. W. Mills, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Chit- 
tenden Company of the same city, are 
now members of the staff of Greig & 
Glover, Inc., Chicago. - 

The accounts of the International 
Bakeries Company, and of the Roth 
acker Film Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
have been obtained by Greig & Glover. 


Berrien Has Nemours Trading 
Account 


The account of the Nemours Trading 
Corporation, exporter and importer, 
been obtained by the Berrien Company, 
advertising agency, New York. 
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Unavoidably Delayed 


In Printers’ Ink, issue of June 19th, there appeared a 
four page insert which gave a complete description of the 
$50,000 Goss Press being built for the Southern Ruralist. 


This press, will make it possible to print full page 
advertisements in any one of sixteen different colors and 
black, on any page of any size issue. 

On July 10th we mailed to 3,000 space buyers, adver- 
tising managers, and agencies, color charts showing six- 
teen miniature reproductions of full page advertisements 
which have appeared in the Southern Ruralist since the 
first of the year. This chart showed sixteen different 
colors and black. 

In both the Printers’ Ink insert and the Color Chart, 
we made the statement that the new press would be in- 
stalled and in operation February Ist, 1920. 

The Goss Company has just notified us that it will be 
impossible to ship this press before February Ist, 1920, 
which means that it will be about May Ist by the time it 
is running. Hence, this notice. All contracts for color 
pages, other than red and black, will be adjusted. Your - 


orders for full page copy in two colors (select your own 
colors) are solicited, service to start May Ist, 1920. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


AUDITED BY A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
A. H. Billlingstea 
No. | Madison Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R. R. Ring 
Palace Bids. 


CHICAGO 
J. ©. Billingsiea 
Advertising Bidg. 


ST. LouIS 
A. D. McKinney 
Post Dispatch Bidg. 


Send for Rate Card 
and Circulation 
Statement 


Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn., covers the 
great States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas 
with more than 140,000 subscribers. 
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YOUR GREATESI| ( 
The National| f 


The farm month. 
ly offers the 
greatest adver. 
tising value of 
any publication 
in the advertising 


field today. 


It reaches the 
buyers who have, 
on the average, 
the most money- 
the ones whocan 
best afford to 
spend. Theyare 
the buyers for 
whose trade 
there is the least 
advertising com: 
petition. Half 
the wealth is on 
the farms. Yet 
only 10 percent 


SPENCER. IND. & 


afm LAI 
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it] OPPORTUNITY- 
| Farm Monthty 


as much is spent advertising to farmers as 


to city people. 

The farm monthly appears just as often as 
the average advertiser cares to publish his 
advertisement. There are no intermediate 
issues to eat up the appropriation or leave 
agap in the insertions. 

The publisher has more time to prepare a 
monthly issue. Asa rule he pays his con- 
tributors and artists at a higher rate, and 
publishes a better and more vital magazine. 


The life of an advertisement is longer in the month- 
lies. It pulls for from 60 to go days. 
It is economical space to buy because the three 
great national monthlies duplicate their lists only to 
avery slight degree—and together they reach half 
the farm readers in the country. 
Farm Life is one of the three leading national farm 
monthlies in which your great opportunity lies. It 
has a page of 4Ssolines. Full page dominating space 
costs less than in mediums with a larger page. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 








Coca-Cola Company of Georgia 
Sold for $30,000,000 


New Organization Will Extend Business Nationally and Develop Sala 
Abroad 


NE of the most interesting an- 

nouncements in connection 
with the acquirement by the Trust 
Company of Georgia and certain 
New York irfterests of the Coca- 
Cola Company of Atlanta is that 
which declares officially that “the 
necessary resources will be pro- 
vided to extend the operations of 
the company more widely than 
heretofore not only in the United 
States but in foreign countries.” 

The company has always been 
a heavy advertiser, but this un- 
doubtedly means that its publicity 
appropriations will now be greater 
than ever. 

About $30,000,000 is said to have 
been involved in the transaction. 
A new company is being organized, 
and about 500,000 shares of its 
common stock will be available 
at about $40 per share. 

These shares will be deposited 
with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York under a voting trust 
agreement for five years. The 
trustees are S. C. Dobbs, vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany of Georgia; E. W. Stetson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and Ernest Wood- 
ruff, president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. 

The earnings of the company 
for the first seven months of the 
year were at the rate of $5,250,000 
a year, without provision for 
Federal taxes, which on the 1919 
basis would: leave about $6.50 a 
share for the new common stock. 
There will also be outstanding 
$10,000,000 cumulative 7 per cent 
non-voting preferred stock. 

The sales for the first seven 
months of the year were 11,099,569 
gallons, the July sales showing an 
increase over those of the same 
month a year ago of 171 per cent. 

The sale includes the rights to 
the formula, the real property, 
contracts, etc., but is said not to 
affect the bottling rights. The 
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management will remain the same 

At the time of the outbreak of 
the war the company’s advertising 
appropriation had attained a mark 
considerably over a million dollars 
a year. Under this stimulus th 
consumption of the syrup jumped 
from 48,000 gallons in 1893 tp 
6,767,822 in 1913. The company 
began using magazine advertising 
in 1904 and in 1906 it began using 
the newspapers. Besides these 
mediums the company has resorted 
to almost all known forms of aé- 
vertising and has developed quite 
a few of its own. 

The company was founded by 
Asa G. Candler, Sr., of Atlanta 
who purchased the formula for 
$2,500. Advertising began in 18% 
with an expense of $73.96. In 189 
the capital stock was raised to 
$150,000, and the following year 
$12,395 was spent in advertising. 
The appropriation was annually 
increased until in 1901 it passed 
the $100,000 mark, 

Until the recent transaction took 
place, the bulk of the stock was in 
the hands of the sons and 
daughters of Asa G. Candler, Sr. 
Other blocks were held by scat- 
tered groups numbering hardly 
more than fifty persons. 





Whitmyre Establishes An 
Agency 


Everett Whitmyre, recently with the 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, of Detroit, has opened an 
agency in Detroit which will be known 
as the Whitmyre Agency. Mr. Whit 
myre has served as advertising man- 
ager of the Diamond Power Specialty 
Co., Detroit, and as advertising and a& 
sistant sales manager of The Kellogg 
Products Company, Inc., Buffalo. 





Birmingham “Ledger” to Issue 
on Sunday 


The Birmingham, Ala., Ledger will 
issue a Sunday edition, the first issue 
of which will appear October 5. 
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(ounsel, -Art and Typography 
for Advertisers 


George Moore, in “Hail and 
Farewell,” said of a contempo- 
rary near-success that his great- 
est handicap consisted in seeing 
things “‘separately, not relatively.” 


Illustrations, Designs, Lettering 
and ‘Typography in current ad- 
vertising are commonly seen “‘sep- 
arately, not relatively,’ because 
that is the way they are produced. 


Perley, Bertsch & Cooper service 
is adding to the prestige and prof- 
its of a growing list of clients 
who appreciate the value of rela- 
tivity in the design and produc- 
tion of complete advertisements. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Barometer 
Farm Family Advemin: 
is showing mighty i 
readings. Gains like the 
plus the fact that we aly h 
100% more adv. space order 
for October than we carti 
last year in October, seemi 
mean that you will want! 
order your space right aw 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


THOMAS, Representative WALTER R. JENKINS, k.. 
Homi A 1635 Marquetie Bldg. New York Ofbce: 1628 
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Faces That Tell the Whole Story 


Studies in Expression as Applied to the Advertiser's Problem—What 


the Artist Can 


Do If He Will 


By W. L. Larned 


WO little faces peered in at 

the window, all agleam with 
pleasurable anticipation. The girl’s 
eyes danced as she spied the bowl 
of breakfast food; the boy looked 
as if he might be saying to him- 
self: “Some meal! Lead me 
to it!” 

And that Quaker Oats adver- 
tisement had put across its mes- 
sage before a line of copy was 
read. There was no mistaking 
the import of the scene. The eye 
interpreted an optimistic message. 
These tidbits of whole wheat made 
a hit with youngsters. They were 
healthy kids, too, and were ob- 
viously thriving on the diet. They 
could scarcely wait for the break- 
fast bell to ring. Mother—if you 
want to serve a popular dish, just 
make it puffed wheat. 

Obviously, the niche of the ad- 
vertising illustration is first to 
attract attention, that there may 
be added. incentive to read copy. 
If, in addition to this, it possesses 
the power of. projecting a story, 
it becomes thoroughly efficient. 

We often wonder if advertisers 
pay enough attention to the sales- 
manship of expression. Are they 
satisfied with mere “picture.” One 
thing is quite positive, in propor- 
tion to the volume of advertising 
illustrations actually used, there 
are none too many examples of 
what we might term “inspired de- 
signs,” where faces light up with 
the spirit of the occasion. 

Faces and expressive faces are 
two entirely different propositions, 
An artist may draw a technically 
correct man or woman, yet miss 
the vital spark of expression. 
And how easy it is to fail in this 
regard. In your next walk down 
a busy street, watch the faces you 
pass. One in a hundred—ah, the 
Percentage is far less than that 
—immediately attracts you by its 
animation, its life, its vitality, its 
power of really visualizing the 
mood of the moment. 





- energy—makes it speak out to you 


We rather think that people in 
advertisements should be the ex- 
ceptional people; those with faces 
that have the faculty of imparting 
any of the various sentiments or 
human dramas. 

For if we are interested in and 
attracted by animated faces in real 





REGISTERING THE JOY THAT COMES WITH 
THE PROSPECT OF A GOOD, CLEAN SHAVE - 


life, the same rule would apply to 
the artist’s conception of them. 
You often hear the casual reader 
drop some such remark as “There! 
That’s an attractive face!” or: 
“T’ve seen someone look exactly 
like that!” 

In practically all advertisements 
the picture, where figures are em- 
ployed, is the scenario of some hu- 
man emotion—fear, hate, admira- 
tion, satisfaction, anger, reposeful 
content, happiness, etc. And the 
face must tell these stories. The 
successful actors of our stage are 
those who become adept in ex- 
pression. 

We are not prepared to say that 
the large majority of advertis- 
ing illustrations take full advan- 
tage of this golden opportunity. 
Faces pass us in magazine and 
newspaper review that seem to 
lack the “spark.” They are often 
non-committal, dull, uninspired. 

The artist is partially to blame. 
Yet he must Be sympathized with. 
There is no more difficult task 
than to inject into human faces 
that mysterious something which 
makes it live—makes it throb with 
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from the printed page. It is a 
quality that may not be manufac- 
tured. The artist himself must 
feel it, the model must have it in 
his heart and soul. Something 
must arouse it, ignite it, set it 
tingling ! 


THIS MAN, PICKED OUT OF AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT, IS CLEARLY IRRITATED 


The tobacco interests have real- 
ized all along the importance of 
expression, and, to their credit, it 
must be said, they have not rested 
content until something like the 
real thing was achieved. One 
after another, artists were tried, 
until the cleverer pens and brushes 
were discovered. 

For many years, Prince Albert 
has been advertised by rippling 
vernacular text and very large 
heads of smokers. The men_ en- 
joyed their pipes. That much has 
always been immediately, unmis- 
takably patent. And, of course, 
a pipe-lover does literally love his 
smoke. He revels in it; he gives 
himself over to the enjoyment of 
it. It mellows and warms him, 
from head to foot. We con- 
’ tend that Prince Albert character 
studies have sounded the gong in 
their delineation of expression. 

But do not suppose that this 
happened easily. Behind the 
scenes, a constant struggle has 
been going an. Not every head 
the artists painted received official 
O. K. Somewhere, there is a 


dead-wood pile of rejects, Once 
it was necessary to dig out ap 
Art Students’ League honor pupil, 
who for many years had beat all 
comers at impromptu oil portraits 
This man had the heme faculty 
of hitching faces up to the battery 
of real life. His canvases smiled 
and cried and hated and despaired, 
And they were invariably painted 
from living models. 

A notable campaign for Oy! 
cigars was made distinctive 
through the use of photographic 
studies of real men _swopping 
yarns over their smokes, Byt 
these rugged, likable chaps were 
selected by a wizard, who knew 
human nature backwards. And if 
a model failed to pep up to the 
occasion, someone in the back- 
ground told him a funny story 
while the camera clicked, 

M. Leone Bracker has long been 
identified with the illustrations of 
Velvet Joe and the old veteran's 
friends. Mr. Bracker is an ac- 
knowledged master of the fine art 
of expression. His people live 


CHILDISH HAPPINESS, ALWAYS APPEALING 
IN ADVERTISING 


around you—you see them every 


day. If they laugh or cry, it’s 
nature on the job. But Bracker 
takes no chances. He scours the 
town for types. If he wants to 
draw a ditch-digger, he doesn't 
dress a professional model up in 
rough clothes and have him pose; 
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—a challenge 


Can you imagine national or in- 
ternational existence without 
the daily newspaper? 


Eliminate the newspaper from 
your world and see how utterly 
isolated you will be. 


National life, international co- 
operation depends upon com- 
munity of interest, unity of 
expression, simultaneous and 
timely exchange of ideas. 


This is the challenge—what 
other advertising medium is 
such an absolute necessity to the 
public as the daily newspaper? 


What other medium can even 
approach the daily newspaper 
in point of influence, of domi- 
nating circulation in any terri- 
tory, of flexibility—covering 
exactly every territory (and 
only those) in which an adver- 
tiser is interested ? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 
Chicago 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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he goes out and gets a real ditch- 
digger. It is said of Bracker’s 
drawings that they come as near 
to living in the flesh as it is pos- 
sible to portray in black and white 
and with mechanical mediums of 
expression. 

Occasionally a Velvet Joe illus- 
tration is made up of a number 
of actors, and a little tense play 
is told. There was the one of the 
returning soldier, rehearsing his 
war story under the evening lamp 
while the family gathers about. 
Father’s face shows quiet pride; 
the mother is exultant, happy be- 
yond words, hanging on every 
word. Sister is seeing the whole 
thing over again, while Velvet Joe 
is his usual calm, optimistic self. 
It isn’t easy to pass a picture of 
this description by. There is quite 
enough in it to hold you and to 
fire your imagination. 

These “plot illustrations” . are 
highly successful when well done. 
But, in the last analysis, every- 
thing depends upon the faces and 
their expression. Every smoker 
will smile and catch the point, as 
he sees the crabbed, irritable, 
nervous father, turning sharply in 
his chair, to scowl at Willie, who 
breezes past, whistling. Dad has 
been smoking too many = strong 
cigars at .the office to-day. He 
should come over to a mild Girard. 

The International Correspond- 
ence School designs have been 
character studies and studies in 
expression, for the most part. 
And remarkably shrewd pieces of 
work they are, too. Jim comes 
home with news of the raise. His 
face lights up with infinite pride 
as he tells Mary ...and Mary, 
with hands clasped, looks her hap- 
piness. Or again, it may be 
merely the humiliated, downcast 
worker, staring out into space, as 
he realizes that his pay envelope 
is a shabby thing. 

The present Kryptok series is 
really a string of tiny, human 
plays, staged by a photographer 
who knows his business, For 
here, too, the faces must tell it 
all. “You don’t look old or cross 
with those glasses, Daddy,” says 
the little daughter, and the “old” 
man’s expression is the equivalent 


of a thousand words of tex 

And that’s where fine drawings 
do their big work. . There are 
some things, some sentiments, 
some thoughts, that words seem 
powerless to express. 

You have seen in the newspaper 
the thoroughly alive and api- 
mated Orlando High-Sign dray- 
ings. They are by Richard Cul. 
ter. This artist has what we 
might term a “photographic eye 
and memory.” Everywhere he 
goes, he makes instantaneous im- 





THE WELL-KNOWN “OWL” TYPE OF 
ENJOYMENT 


pressions of the faces and expres- 
sions he sees. And he never for- 
gets. When he wants to draw a 
New Yorker, eyes sparkling, over 
a cigar, he reaches in that astound- 
ing indexed mind of his, and 
draws out. a face. That’s why 
there is such splendid variety to 
the Orlando drawings. Every ex- 
pression bubbles over with action. 

The shaving soap accounts have 
been running almost abreast of the 
tobacco campaigns in the variety 
and general excellence of their 
character studies. When you 
lather a face over and hook op 
a safety razor, it’s a tremendous 
handicap for the artist, who must 
register intensive satisfaction. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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nearly a guarter-billion more than in 1918, according to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates of ° 
July 8. The corn harvest alone will bring 
$100,000,000, to which should be 
added $46,104,000 for kaffirs which 
are used for the same purpose and 
have greater bushel value. The pros- 
perous Oklahoma farmers are most 
easily reached through the 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


which goes into more than fifty per 
cent of the farm homes in Okla- 
homa. Let us tell you more about 
this great Southwest farm market. 










OKLAHOMA 


FARMER -STOCKMAN 








Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City * San Francisco 
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(No. 12—Save this Series) 


Joe Miller writes : (sa! Booting 


—$——_ 





Under date of August 18; 


‘Just a word about the wonderful opening we all enjoyed so much turday 
Had four showings on “Heads Win,” at 2.15, 3.35, 6.30 and 9.30 and Ga the 
show. We distributed 4000 “AMBITIONS,” and one of the I. ©. 8. district men 
pa up on the stage and gave a four-minute talk in which he pointed out the 
mportant message of ‘‘Heads Win.’’ He made a hit. The manager was simply 
tic led with the way the es responded and so well pleased with “Hegds 
Win” that we had carte blanche the entire day. All the I. ©. S. men are 
pepped up and are helping put this picture over at every showing.” 









‘sinker Giese ondence 
Schools 4 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. Harry Levey, Manager, August 21, 191y. 
Industrial Department, 

UNIVERSAL FILM MPG. COMPANY, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Levey: 


I want to congratulate you on the splendidly 
succeseful opening of our New England campaign with our 
picture “Heads Winl" at Loew's Columbia Theatre in Boston 
Saturday evening. I have received reports from our Boston 
Superintendent and several Representatives and all are en- 
thusiastio regerding the arrangements made, the manner in 
which the picture was featured and advertised by the house, 
and the reseptiom it was accorded by four capacity audiences. - 
They believe this beginning, followed by the showings in the 
many other theatres already booked in and around Boston, will 
give a strong impetus to our business in that section. 


The success of.the showing at Loew's Columbia 
demonstrates beyond question that "Heads Wins" ranks with the 
best features from thé exhibitors'and theatre patrons’ stand- 
point and that is what counts. 


rd 
f hogs Cw tctt— 


GLS : MLR dvertising Manacer. 





Mr. Sumner and the Manager Concur 
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A EENIED LA ILLES ELLE ELLIE. 


_— (No. 12—Cont’d) 
Joe writes again: 


Under date of August 23: 


“Following up my wire I closed with Loew’s Boston Manager to show ‘““HEADS 
WIN” in the Globe Theatre, centrally located, catering to a higher class than 
the Columbia. This, in addition to getting a return date from the Columbia, 
is going to cause an unusual amount of interest in Boston, The Manager told 
me this is the second picture the Loew Theatres ever had occasion to rebook; 
the other being the picture ‘‘“MICKEY’’; and we beat the receipts with “HEADS 
WIN.” Another big event is that the State endorsed “HEADS WIN’’; they 
passed this great feature for showing on Sundays, usually the biggest night of 


the week.” 


APrILIATES WITH 
, 
Lorw's 
aronsam naan Lorw $4 ~ THEATRICAL ENTERPRICES 


Loew's CAPITAL 88 000 COO 


memescomemm | Now Columbia Cheatre | Sete oe wee 


o— ‘Theatres ip the principal cities 





























ORPHEUM THEATRE in the United States and Canada 
GLOBE THEATRE Marcus Lomw M. Dougias FLATTERY = 
Presioent Managing Dimecton exscurwe ovrices 
carey 82 000 000 ? J. H. Brennan PUTNAM BUILDING 
Guemese lanaaen BROADWAY ano 42n0 ST NEW YORK 
kc, Harry Levey, Boston, August 16, 1919. 


gr. Industrial Dept., 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir,- 


Very glad indeed to inform you 
that we have show your wonderful production 
of "Heads Win" to a packed house this afternoon 
and your picture was very well received and ap- 
preciated by the audience. “Heads Win” has a mighty 
good punch and ought to mean a great deal to the 
general public. 


Thanking you for the opportunity of showing 
thin picture as the first run in Boston, beg to 
remain; 

Yours very truly, 


KD i 
SDL/H : ; ligr. ’ 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carl Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N. J. 
Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - : - - - New York 
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From Grave Markers to 
Ladies’ House Dresses 


Here’s a question we're often asked: 


“Have you ever handled the advertising for 
a line like ours?” 


[If we say “no”—they think it’s a weakness. 


Yet—what is the fact? 


Experts in Direct- Mail 
Advertising Can 
Successfully Handle 
Anything Advertisable 


Proving the truth of the heading to this ad- 
vertisement. 


For we have successfully handled direct pub- 
licity for both articles—and a hundred and one 
other lines of business as well. 





Correct direct mail advertising is built on 
principles. 


And they probably apply to your business. 


Anyway—suppose you find out. Use 





your letterhead. 





BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 
First in Direct Advertising 
634 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
Phone Har. 849 


















































ing is not such a joyous 
Soa when all is said and 
done. Yet many of the Williams 
heads, with their broad grins and 
high-lighted eyes, speak their 
pleasure from the advertising 
page. This may not please the 
copy writer, but we scarcely be- 
lieve that words could tell as much 
as the animated face. If the story 
was not read at all, the reader 
would be certain to receive one 
lasting impression of a Williams’ 
page that the shaving cream felt 
mighty good on the face and 
pleased this one gentleman at least. 

And, speaking of shaving, one 
of the most striking campaigns of 
the year, has been the Ever-Ready 
series, where heads of the various 
Allied soldiers were portrayed. 
Just heads and hahds and the 
razor, but the expressions of those 
happy, admiring, enthusiastic faces 
seemed quite wonderful in their 
life-like qualities. You knew, at 
a glance, that the razors had given 
satisfaction. J. Henry drew these 
illustrations from carefully se- 
lected models. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has al- 
most made a trade-mark of grin- 
ning, delighted little tikers, wild- 
ly enthusiastic over the spread-on- 
the-bread. No placid, mildly ani- 
mated expression here. The faces 
break into rivers of pleasure. The 
peanut butter must taste mighty 
good to inspire such expressions, 
we would say. And that’s exactly 
what an advertising illustration 
should accomplish. 

In the same way, Jell-O has 
used O’Neill paintings in color 
for a number of seasons; not so 
much because she drew cunning 
youngsters, as because of the 
wholly charming studies of ex- 
pression. Stumpy little baked ap- 
ples have been served for dessert, 
instead of Jell-O, and oh, but the 
brows pucker and the disappoint- 
ment comes to the surface. A 
pudgy finger slides into a wry 
mouth and—just ask mothers 


what they think of these drawings ! 
Every emotion can be told by 
the artist, if as we say, he is 
touched by a sort of inspiration 
when the faces are reached. It 
has its root in a few simple rudi- 
ments of 


drawing. Eyes and 
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mouth are the dominant factors. 
Their facile movements mean so 
much! 

And always, under innumerable 
exacting circumstances, the need 
of expression in advertising de- 





SUSPICION, ANNOYANCE, ANGER, EVEN TO 
THE TILT OF HIS CAP 


signs is shown. The angry mo- 
torist taking to task the dis- 
gruntled, sheepish repair man, as 
he says: “That isn’t real Ray- 
bestos!” The faces are working 
for the advertiser. “Tintex never 
gives your clothes a ‘dyed’ look.” 
The girl holds up the waist she 
has just colored, while two 
friends, show by their faces, that 
they are amazed and delighted. 
Bon Ami housewives must be the 
happiest housewives in the world, 
if we are to judge by their ex- 
pressions after they have used the 
product. When a Colgate kiddie 
brushes his teeth, it almost makes 
yoy want to go and do likewise. 

Expression—it’s a big word in 
advertising. It is the magic wand 
that, waved over the illustration, 
ignites it and sets the fancy and 
the imagination to singing. 


Falvey With Atlanta Agency 


T. E. Falvey, who during several 
years has been automobile editor of the 
Journal, Atlanta, Ga., has been made 
vice-president of the George W. For 
Company, advertising agency of At- 
lanta. 








Convention Programme Nearing 
Completion 


Advertising a Servant of Industrial Peace, Is the Substance of Conven- 
tion Theme 


At the time of going to press 
the programme of the New 
Orleans convention of the A. A. C. 
of W. is being rounded into final 
shape. The themes of the general 
sessions and of the department 
meetings will centre upon the big 
questions of improved relations be- 
tween labor and capital, increased 
production, how advertising can be 
used to create a better understand- 
ing, between employee and em- 
ployer, and similar related topics. 

he department programmes 
that have been completed are as 
follows: 


DAILY NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT 


“Necessity for a Greater Standardi- 
zation of Newspaper Advertising,” Ja- 
son Rogers, publisher New York Globe; 
“Selling the Local Representative for 
Nationally Advertised Goods on the 

se of the Newspapers in His Dis- 
trict,” Frank D. Webb, advertising 
manager Baltimore News; “Proper Ad- 
vertising Rates,” James W. Brown, 
publisher, Editor and Publisher; “The 
Relation of the Advertising Agency to 
the Newspaper and Advertiser,” James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; “Building Steady Business,” 
Fred Millis, assistant advertising man- 
ager, Indianapolis News; “Value of 
Trading Stamps,” William Woodhead, 
former president of the A. A. C. of 
W., now director of advertising pub- 
licity for the Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company; “Automobile Show Under 
the Auspices of a Newspaper,” A. 
B. Weitz, advertising manager, Tulsa, 
Okla., Democrat and Morning Times; 
“Converting National Advertisers to 
the Use of Daily Newspapers,” Her- 
man Phillipson, Dallas Times-Herald; 
“Build-a-Home Campaign,” A. L. Shu- 
man, Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
“Making Special Editions Popular and 
Profitable,” A. A. Brentaino, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Courier. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Homer J. Buckley. 

“The House Organ, Bulletin or Other 
Direct Advertising as a Means of De- 
veloping Co-operation Between Em- 
ployee and Employer,” Robert E. Ram- 

editor, Advertising and Selling, 
New York; “A Better Understanding 
of the Followup Needed by Many Na- 
tional Advertisers,” E. G. Weir, Dowa- 
giac, Michigan; 


“Should Advertisers 
6 ? 


Charge for Dealer Helps,” E. §, Dick 
ens, advertising manager, O’Brien Vg. 
nish Co., South Bend, Ind; “Direct 
Mail Methods for Stimulating a Sales 
Force,” E. Lyell Gunts, Green, 

& Co., Baltimore, Md.; “The Possibjij. 
ties for the Retailer in Direct Mail Ad. 
vertising,” B. E. Hill, Gray & Dudley 
Nashville, Tenn.; “The Crying Need 
for Better Business Letters,” 

Henry Mackintosh, La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago; “Direct Mail Ad 
vertising in the Financial Field—The 
Coming of Human Interest Copy,” W, 
Frank McClure, Fort Dearborn Na 
tional Bank, Chicago; “Things to Know 
About Direct Mail Advertising in Con- 
nection With Export Trade,” Norman 
Drescher, Valentine & Co., New York. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President, W. R. Morehouse, Guar- 
anty Trust & Savings Bank, Los An 
geles, Calif. 

“Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Advertising,” Mrs. Eleanor Germo, ad- 
vertising manager, Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif; 
“The Human Nature Element,” F. D. 
Conner, manager publicity department, 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; “Developing a Trust Department 
of a National Bank,” Virgil M. Harris, 
trust officer, National Bank of Com 
merce, St. Louis, Mo.; “Standardizi 
an Advertising Campaign,” 4 
Gehle, manager, Advertising and New 
Business, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York; “Making Them See 
It,” W. A. Schulte, advertising man 
ager, The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Outdoor Advertis 
ing,” Round Table Discussion, John 
Ring, Jr., manager, Publicity Depart 
ment, Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., presiding; “Blazing a For- 
eign Trail,” A. D. Welton, Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, -, 
Ill.; “Wanted: An Old Business 
partment,” 
dent, 


Harvey A. Blodgett, presi- 
Harvey Blodgett Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; “Direct Advertising,” Ed- 


ward A. Kendrick, president, Redfield 
Kendrick-Odell Co., New York; “Farm 
Loans,” J. C. Conway, secretary, South 
ern Trust Company, Little Rock, Ar 
kansas; “Gingering Up the Savings De 
artment,” D, McEachern, secretary, 
he Huron and Erie Mortgage Corpore- 
tion, London, Ontario; “Selling Bonds, 
John M. McMillan, assistant managet, 
Bond Department, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, New York; “Estabiishing 
a New Business Department in a Smal 
Town Bank,” H. B. Grimm, managet, 
New Business Department, St. Joseph 
Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana; “What 
of To-morrow? Looking Forward into 
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ELIEVE me,thesecountry heap of fun, riding home on 

kids can swim. While I. the hayload. They knew all 
was visiting Gramp they had about Mark Tidd and I found 
an Old Home Day over at they all read The American 
Lake Buel, with band, ball Boy, too. We all bet that 
game, water sports, andahay- Catty Atkins will be as good as 
ride, going and coming. Mark Tidd, too, and we're keen 


Gramp had been talking a © see how it turns out. 
little bit down at the store | Billy Byer. 
about me being a swimming (Continued in Printers’ Ink-September 4) 


expert. Said he wasn ta bet- icAN 
ting man, but he’d lay a cookie 
that I could make a trailer out 
of that boy of Perkinses. “The Biggest, CAN htest 
- : for Boys in ‘All the wene’ . 
Gramp wasn’t figuring on 
me being a tide-water spaniel, 
and those fresh water kids The fraternity of boyhood is the 
field of The American Boy. The 
made me look feeble, you bet. distribution of its 500,000 enthusias- 
Gramma scoldedGrampand tic readers is nation wide. If you 
said he hadn’t ought to put have ever heard boys discussing 
11: : ; reading (remember your own boyish 
William in such a false posi literary sessions!) you know how 
tion. Gramp was pretty crest- seriously they take what they read. 


fallen at the guying he got, It is this power to hold and absorb 
all right. that makes this great close-knit cir- 
‘ cle of American Boy readers a prof- 

But those kids are good table market for the advertiser in 


sports all right, and we had a _eits pages. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 
286 Fifth Ave., New York 1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Bank Advertising,’’ Edwin Bird Wilson, 
president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York; “Analysis of Territory,” 
Round Table Discussion, Guy 

Cooke, manager, Department of Adver- 
tising and New Business, First National 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., presiding; “How 
Financial Publishers Can Give Adver- 
tisers Maximum Service,” Clifford De 
Puy, publisher, Northwestern Banker, 
es Moines, Iowa; “Legitimate Pub- 
licity,” J. I. Clark, manager, Service 
Department, National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York; “Advertising Serv- 
ice to Correspondent Banks,” W. Frank 
McClure, manager, Publicity Depart- 
ment, Fort Dearborn National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; “Preparation of News- 
paper and Other Copy,” George E. 
Lees, president, The Lees Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; “The. Advertisement 
and the Service Behind It,” W. W. 
Douglas, assistant secretary, Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, Calif.; “House 
Organs,” W. H. Marsh, general adver- 
tising manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Michigan 


SCREEN ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Harry Levey, manager in- 
dustriai and educational departments, 
Universal Film Manufacturing Co., 
New York. Moving pictures based 
on the topic: “How Advertising Men 
Can Help Bring Capital and Labor 
Closer Together and How to Help In- 
crease Production in Order to Bring 
Down the Cost of Living and. at the 
Same Time Add to Workers’ Earn- 
ings.” After the convention this pic- 
ture will begin a tour of the world and 
will be shown at al! the advertising 


clubs affiliated with the international * 


organization. 
COMMUNITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Charles F. Hatfield; presi- 
dent, Hon. Charles F. Higham, Lon- 
don, England, vice-president, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and 
Member of Parliament. 

“How the Indiana Chamber of Com 
merce has Advertised Its State,” A. W 
McKeand, director extension, Indiana 
State of Commerce, Indianapolis; ‘“Con- 
ventions as a Community Builder,” 
R. L. Webb, secretary, San Francisco 
Convention and Tourists’ League; 
“Merchandising Methods as Applied to 
City Building,’”’ Walter B. Teisen 
burger, secretary, Publicity Bureau, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce; “‘How the 
Mayor’s $100,000 Campaign is Adver- 
tising New Orleans,” Thomas J. Hill, 
manager, Convention, Tourist and Pub- 
licity Bureau, New Orleans Association 
of Commerce; “How Omaha Adver- 
tises,” Arthur Thomas, manager, Bu- 
reau of Publicity, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce; “How Tourists Have Ad 
vertised Denver,” Harry N. Burhans. 
executive secretary, Denver Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau; “How a Municipal 
Auditorium Helps Advertise a City,” 
Frank Cleveland, convention secretary, 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce; “A 
Basket of Chips,’’ G. R. Lowe, Neosho, 
Mo., Advertising Club; “Building Can- 
ada’s Prairie Capital.” J. M. Davidson, 
Winnipeg Board of Trade. 


From a Walking to an Air 
Salesman ; 


The first salesman of overalls tray. 
eling in an airplane to reach hig 
tomers was Roland Bassett, of Sweet 
Orr & Co., Inc., New York. 

This unusual trip, made on A 
20, began at New York City and 
stops along the Hudson River, ended 
at ya N. Y. The first stop 
was at Yonkers, where a sale was made, 
and a reception was accorded the air. 
plane salesman. 

_The airplane call of this salesmay 
of the Sweet-Orr Company shows 4 
deep contrast between the methods of 
the modern salesman and the methods 
of the old time salesman as exemplified 
in a story of the founder of the 
company. 

James Orr, the founder of Sweet 
Orr & Co., made a dozen overalls in 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y., and walked 
the railroad tracks in that territory 
until he had disposed of his first lot. 
And through the connections thus es- 
tablished with the merchants in that 
territory the foundation of the present 
business was made. 


E. M. Wilkins, of New York 
“Times,” Is Dead 


Ezra M. Wilkins, for the last five 
years connected with the advertising 
department of the New York Times, 
the last three years as assistant adver- 
tising manager, died on August 23. 

Before coming to New York Mr. 
Wilkins was for thirty-two years with 
the business department of the Spring. 
field, Mass., Republican, becoming its 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Wilkins resigned from the Re- 
publican in 1912, and went to New 
York with the Pharmaceutical Era, and 
the Soda Fountain, published by D. 0 
Haynes & Co., New York 


Bradford Joins McGraw-Hill 
Co. 


Ernest S. Bradford, who was in 
charge of the commercial research work 
of the mechanical goods division of the 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York, before he went into the service 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
is now in charge of the business re- 
search bureau of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Beall With Automotive 
Corporation 


\. L. Beall, who has been_ sales 
manager of the New England and 
Western New York territory for The 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., New York, is 
now in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Automotive Electric Service 


Corporation, New York 
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Scoop This Business 


More people and more money are concentrated in Cleve- 
land and Northern Ohio than in any other equal area 
between New York and Chicago. 


This rich, industrial, metropolitan community can be 
reached with a minimum of effort and expense. You 


can scoop its business with the PLAIN DEALER alone. 


No other newspaper adequately covers this vast territory. 
No other is needed to introduce your product here. 


Seventy-seven years of PLAIN DEALER prestige and 
knowledge of this field becomes yours when you seek 


this waiting market through the PLAIN DEALER. 


Write our Merchandising Service Department 
for facts, figures and records of results. 


The Plain Dealer 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation Between New York and Chicago 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD OHN 
Times Bidg., New York Gas Building, Chicago 
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New York Studios: 25 East 26th Street 
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One superior illustration, 

mingling Idea with Crafts- 
manship, often lands an ac- 
count and keeps it landed. 


Art's mission is creating atmosphere 
for the product. And the shades of 
difference in quality are as numerous 
as in the rug shops of the Orient. 
-Our organization finds the idea, the 
artist and the Technique. 





EtAssociation of Artists 


Chicago Studios: 140 North Dearborn Street 
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Irving Jron Works Company 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


U“.5. City - City of New Pork. 


Gentlemen: 


Replying to 
your favor of thé 16th instant, I 
see no objection to telling you 
that in quite a number of offices, 
(enough anyway to influence me), 
particularly in the Middle and Far 
West, I found no trade paper but 
the Iron Trade Review. 


I like to be 
able to point to some advertising 
of ours in some current issue in 
any prospects' offices, which is 
the reason I instructed our represent- 
ative to take out the half page 
advertising with you to which you 
refer. 


WEI .EMW 
The Iron Trade Review. 


July Twenty-Second, Nineteen-Nineteen.- 





























The Direct Campaign an Aid to 
Aspiring Playwrights 


Special Delivery Letter Brings Quick Acceptance from New York 
Producer 


EOPLE who have tried to sell 
tet nearly everybody 
has tried it—claim that selling a 
play is about the most difficult job 
in-the world. To endeavor to sell 
a play by mail is generally consid- 
ered a hopeless undertaking. Play- 
wrights explain that the producing 
managers never pay any attention 
to the plays they get in the mails. 
Such offerings may be read by of- 
fice boys or by others who know 
nothing about technical construc- 
tion or dramatic values or the de- 
velopment of comedy, but they 
never reach the men who are to 
decide with reference to the pos- 
sibilities of production. 

That is the generally accepted 
theory and, in a general way, it is 
correct. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to sell a play by mail, a fact 
that was proved not long ago by 
Ralph E. Dyar, of Spokane. In 
addition to his work as a mem- 
ber of a Spokane newspaper, Mr. 
Dyar has for several years been 
writing sales letters, and it was 
his success in this line, no doubt, 
that prompted him to try to sell 
a play by mail. Instead of finish- 
ing his play and then sending it 
to a producer—the usual way in 
which aspiring play writers pro- 
ceed—Dyar sat down and wrote a 
sales letter to A. H. Woods, a 
New York producer. More than 
that, he put a special delivery 
stamp on his letter, assuming that 
by so doing his message would be 
likely to reach the man for whom 
it was intended. Clerks are not in 
the habit of opening and tossing 
aside letters that come by special 
delivery. 

The sales letter that Dyar wrote 
was received by Woods person- 
ally, and he telegraphed that he 
was anxious to see the play. That, 
too, was unusual, so the letter 
must have been convincing. 

Let us see what kind of a sales 





letter is required to arouse the in- 
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terest of a producer whose office 
is always cluttered up with plays 
that he never intends to read. It 
must be remembered that Dyar 
had never before sold a play, that 
he was unknown to the New York 
manager, and that no influence 
aside from his letter had been 
brought to bear in the case. For 
these reasons the letter may be 
worth printing in full. Observe 
that the writer wastes no words in 
getting at the proposition he has 
to submit: 

“T think I have hit upon a de- 
cidedly novel idea in dramatic 
construction. In the belief that 
you wili be willing to consider its 
possibilities, I am outlining the 
idea below. 

“In the plays that are built back- 
ward, like ‘On Trial,’ certain char- 
acters are brought on to tell a 
story or present evidence; then, 
instead of merely listening to 
them talk, the hand of time is 
turned back and the scene which 
the character described is acted 
out before our eyes. 

“Now, suppose that in one of 
these backward-built plays a wo- 
man who has important testimony 
to give regarding a murder is to- 
tally deaf. Suppose, further, that 
another character is a man who is 
stone blind. 

“How can we turn back the 
hand of time and act out the tes- 
timony of a deaf woman and a 
blind man? It is, of course, sim- 
ple enough, though no one has 
ever thought of doing it. 

“In the case of the deaf char- 
acter we will present the scene 
just as it appeared to her. There 
will be action, but not sound. Lips 
will move in speech, but no voige 
will be heard. It will be like a 
passage from a movie with actors 
in the flesh instead of their pic- 
tures. It will seem to the audience 
as if they, too, had temporarily 
lost their hearing. 
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“Then in the case of the blind 
man’s testimony, the scene will be 
played as it appeared to him, i. e., 
in the dark. The audience will 
overhear (as the blind man did) a 
conversation bearing on the crime 
to be solved, but will see absolute- 
ly nothing. It will be the same as 
if the auditors, too, for the dura- 
tion of this scene, had been 
stricken blind. 

“This idea I have developed into 
a three-act melodrama. A short 
synopsis of this is inclosed. 

“An added novelty is that the 
scene of the deaf woman’s testi- 
mony, first enacted without sounds 
or voices, is played over again 
from the standpoint of another 
character who heard what was 
said, and this supplies one of the 
necessary links in solving the mys- 
tery of the murder. 

“T am giving you the first chance 
at this play and idea, Mr. Woods, 
because of your reputation for 
giving quick decisions. That is 
obviously very desirable when one 
has a novelty to market. 

“In case my idea strikes you as 
being a good one, let me know, 
and the play—which is just being 
finished—will be sent you imme- 
diately, the understanding being 
that an early reading will be given 
it. If you don’t care for the idea 
I will appreciate a prompt reply to 
that effect.” 

It will, perhaps, be said that 
there is nothing remarkable or pe- 
culiar about this sales letter. It 
describes the thing that is offered 
for sale and recommends it—but 
that is common in sales letters. 
Still, one is aware of the note of 
enthusiasm here, and back of that 
is the fact that the letter brought 
the desired result. The play, “A 
Voice in the Dark,” was bought by 
Woods and produced, its accept- 
ance being acknowledged by tele- 


granh. Jit 
There is a possibility that the 
ten-cent special delivery stamp 


was the chief cause of the play- 
wright’s success in developing the 
manager’s interest. A manufac- 
turer who is doing’ a small busi- 
ness in an Eastern city said, a 
few days ago: ‘ 

“T have found a sure way in 
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which to reach people when I 
want to interest them in my prod. 
uct. Formerly I sent out circu. 
lars. They produced few results, 
Then I mailed form letters, They 
were a little better than the cir. 
culars. Now I am sending out 
letters on which I put special de. 
livery stamps, and I don't believe 
I fail once out of a hundred times 
to get a reply. Some people may 
think that is an expensive way of 
getting at possible customers, but 
I don’t believe it is. If a man has 
an article that is worth selling by 
personal solicitation, it surely is 
worth a ten-cent stamp to get the 
chance to explain its merits,” 
However that may be, selling a 
play by mail must be regarded as 
a remarkable achievement. Na- 
poleon sold a third of a continent 
by mail, but he was selling ata 
sacrifice and to people who were 
more eager than theatrical man- 
agers are to buy. If he had been 
trying to sell the ice concession at 
the South Pole or a play by an 
unknown playwright, he might 
have needed a special delivery 
stamp to make sure that his offer 
would have proper attention. 


The Monthly Will Round 
Out the Weekly 


Josern Ricuarps Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think most of our people are pretty 
well satisfied with Printers’ Inx 
When I told Mr. Romer on the train 
the other day how pleased I was with 
the idea of your monthly publication, I 
really felt as though you had done the 
one thing for which I had pleaded, al- 
though on a different basis, for many 
years; namely, that you should give 
advertising as it is done, a chance to 
reproduce itself in sufficient size to do 
itself justice. And now that you are 
going to do that I have no kick coming. 

J. A. Rrewarps 








oie + 
British House Speeds Cata- 
logue Delivery 
The importance of the catalogue @ 
mail-order trade is illustrated by adver- 
tisements, appearing in Canadian news 
papers, of John Noble, Ltd., Man- 

chester, England. , 
The possibilities that a long period of 
time may retard the interest of the 
prospective customer is minimized; for. 
the announcement is made in these a 
vertisements that the catalogue awaits 
anyone who may want it, at Toronto 
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Foreign Trade Connections 


Should Be Made Now 


Foreign markets right now are peculiarly 
susceptible to new connections. Even long- 
established lines have been out of the market, 
well-known trade names have disappeared, 
and commerce in general has been so at a 
standstill that the aggressive advertiser who 
presents his wares now is sure of a recep- 
tive, impressionable audience. 


We havé a plan that will advertise your goods 
all over the foreign world in five separate 
languages, at a cost of only $200 per year. 
If you would like particulars, address 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


New York Commercial 
38 Park Row New York City 


RUSSELL R. WHITMAN 
Publisher 















Persistent Effort to Standardize 
‘Mail Matter 


Postoffice Department Frowns on Unusual Sizes and Forms 


T= Postoffice Department ‘has 
renewed its efforts to 
bring about a kind of standard- 
ization in mail forms. A. 
Dockery, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, has let it be 
known that the Department does 
not welcome envelopes, cards and 
folders of unusual size or form 
and that stationery in certain col- 
ors is likewise not favored. At 
the same time a warning is issued 
against what is called “excessive” 
printing on the address side of 
such matter. 

Direct-by-mail advertisers are 
protesting. They contend that 
these proposals will lead eventu- 
ally to a dead level of monotony 
in printed appeals and that the 
Department is running the risk 
of ironing all individuality out of 
mailing forms. 

The Department has the regula- 
tions to point to in the one case, 
but in the other it is apparently 
relying on moral suasion. 

Paragraph 3 Section 470 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations pro- 
vides that on the address side of 
all mail matter space must be left 
sufficient for a legible address and 
for all directions permissible 
thereon; also for postage stamps, 
postmarking, etc. The Department 
has ruled that for the  pur- 
poses mentioned not less than 3%4 
inches of clear space should be 
left at the right end of the ad- 
dress side of all envelopes, fold- 
ers, wrappers, etc. 

As to the dimensions of cards, 
folders, etc., the Department of- 
ficials have arrived at the con- 
clusion that dimensions of four 
by nine inches should represent 
the maximum allowable. In this 
respect there are no specifications 
in the statutes. The opinion sim- 
ply represents the judgment of 
executives charged with the clas- 
sification and handling of the 
mails. 


It is a recommendation rather 

than an order also in the case of 
- what some advertisers regard a 

the most drastic feature of the 
entire current campaign on the 
part of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment—the apparent effort to bap- 
ish all dark-colored stationery 
and printed matter and confine 
mailable matter to coverings of 
white or very light tints of pink, 
yellow or manila. 

There is no effort, however, 
even in this renewed drive, to 
exert compulsion on mail users, 
Individual postmasters here and 
there, to whom is left the mis- 
sionary work in the field, may in 
ignorance or zeal express the 
wishes of the Department in the 
terms of an order rather than a 
request, but the _ intention at 
Washington is to appeal to ad- 
vertisers for voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

The contention at the Post- 
office Department is, that an at- 
tempt to produce printed matter 
of distinctive appearance or to 
make the exterior of the mail 
form do over-heavy duty as an 
advertising medium is liable to 
defeat its own purpose by delay- 
ing the distribution and retarding 
the transmission of the mail. It 
is asserted that just as envelopes 
and cards of unusual size will not 
fit into the separating cases and 
will not pass through the cancell- 
ing machines, necessitating post- 
ponement of dispatch in order to 
permit of hand cancelling, so 
dark-colored stationery and su- 
perabundance of’ printed “riders” 
confuse distributing clerks. 

So the Third Assistant haj 
made a new appeal to postmasters 
throughout the country to induce 
advertisers to “co-operate” with 
the postal service by using en- 
velopes, cards and folders that 
“may be handled with ease and 


expedition.” 
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HE Advertising Club of Indianapolis, with the hearty 

co-operation of Indianapolis Business, extends a cor- 

dial invitation to the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to bring the annual convention in 1920 to the 
Truth Trophy City. 

Twice has the Truth Trophy been awarded Indianap- 
olis. The merchants of Indianapolis proudly display this 
emblem and back its principles in their merchandising 
and advertising. Probably nowhere else in the country 
does the “better business”» movement enjoy such support 
as in Indianapolis. 


Come to Indianapolis in 1920 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Largest Evening Three-Cent Circulation in America 


New Y. 
oe tomes Frank TT. CaRrRroii 


Chicago Office 
ahaines Woes J. E. Lurz 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 
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A street in Valparaiso, | 
Chile. Our trade with } 
Latin- America has ine | 
creased $900,000, 
000. in four years. 


A foreign market accustomed to 
American methods 


42% from manufacturers and merchants in this country. In the 
same year Chilean exports amounted to $260,000,000— 
49% to the United States. 


[’ 1917, Chile imported $130,000,000 worth of goods— 


Had you thought of Chile as a, market for 
your product? 


Chile has 5,000,000 people—one city of 400,000, another 
of 200,000, 13 cities of more than 20,000 population. 

American manufacturers are already in a strong position 
there. There is no problem of breaking the ice. 

Latin-America as a whole has 85,000,000 people. Those 
85,000,000 need the products of American factories. Textiles, 
drug products, soaps, groceries, automobiles, phonographs, 
agricultural machinery, building materials—everything for 
which there is a demand in this country is required by South 
American standards of living. 


What the exporter must know 


“How can take full advantage of this tremendous market?” 
asks the manufacturer. “How can | create a consumer dema 
for my product there as | do here? Is my product adapted to 
Latin-American conditions? Is the package right? What are 
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5,000,006 people 
2 cities of over 200,000 
13 cities of over 20,000 











the prevailing prices» Who are the leading wholesalers? 
How many retailers are there in my line? What are the best 
advertising media?” 

The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation has this information, not 
only for Chile, but for all Latin-America. Our knowledge of 
markets and the facilities for entering them are available to 
North American advertising agencies and their clients. 

In addition, the Caldwell-Burnet Corporation is the special 
representative of over 300 leading Latin-American publica- 
tions, car card, and posting companies. This means that it 
is now possible to deal with these publishers and other media 
owners right here in the United States. We are prepared to place, 
bill, and check advertising to reach consumers and dealers in 
all parts of this tremendous field. 


Cooperatin y with the advertising agency 


The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation works with the advertising 
agency. The same methods used in this country, for transact- 
ing business between manufacturer, agency and publisher, 
are used by the Caldwell-Burnet Corporation for Latin-America. 


For further information communicate with 


CaL_pweLL-BurNET CorPORATION 
Representatives in the United States of Foreign Media 


112 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Bryant 3320 
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One spot on every page 
reaches out for the attention 
of the reader. 


The development of'this fo- 
cal point is coincident with 
the development of the 
reader's interest. Once this 
interest is Zained his mind 
1s open to your message. 
There is more than art in 
Meinzinger Service. There 
is that element which raises 
it above mediocrity. 











Meinzinget 


DETROIT. ‘Windsor, Ont. 





When You Hire Your Trade Char- 


acter 


Hire Him for Keeps 


Just as Important to Make the Right Choice as in Selecting Salesmen— 
A “Loafer” or “Joker” Character Is a Liability 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


HEN an advertiser turns a 
trade character loose in his 
advertising he places another 
salesman on his payroll. To make 
this salesman earn his money is a 
problem which deserves careful 
consideration. A flesh and blood 
two-legged salesman is held ac- 
countable for results, and whether 
he is retained or dropped depends 
upon his record as a business get- 
ter. The trade character salesman 
should be judged on the same 
basis and if his selling or inquiry 
producing ability fail to measure 
up to the mark he should be 
called to the carpet and dropped. 
It is due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion regarding this point that, 


taken as a class, trade characters 
may be called the shooting stars 


in the universe of advertising. 
Bursting into brilliancy they flash 
their cycle in the advertising pages 
of our trade, technical and gen- 
eral magazines, vanishing with all 
too great frequency into the noth- 
ingness from whence they came. 
The purpose of this article, then, 
is to attempt to determine two 
things: How to prevent this high 
mortality rate among trade char- 
acters which nips off so many in 
their prime, and how to make the 
trade character stick and earn his 
money. And for our examples 
we will disclose the facts which 
prevail in the field of technical 
advertising, because it is here that 
the trade character runs rampant, 
elbows for room, often makes the 
biggest successes and falls by the 
wayside in the longest furrows. 
lf frankness is a virtue, then let 
us be virtuous to the nth degree 
in getting at this question and 
mince no words in the telling. 
The high mortality among trade 
characters can be pinned down in 
almost every case to the careless 
freedom with which copy writers 
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call them into being and to the 
misdirected idea of cleverness 
which feeds in the minds of com- 
pany presidents and boards of 
directors. 

Looking at it from the angle of 
the copy writer, trade character 
copy is easy to write and interest- 
ing to handle. Far too often the 
trade character is merely the 
crutch fashioned by the copy man 
to get him over the rough places 
and hence is adopted without due 
deliberation as to its actual need 
in the campaign. It is some- 
thing which is easy to fall back 
on; a stunt which usually can be 
counted upon to get across well 
with advertisers and which “is 
good for a series.” 

Viewing the subject from the 
standpoint of the advertiser him- 
self, the trade character is 
launched upon his uncertain ca- 
reer in the blissful belief that the 
field is waiting with open arms 
to welcome the latest recruit to the 
parade. Many an otherwise level- 
headed company executive, who 
picks his real salesmen with the 
greatest care, pieces together a 
grotesque figure whose body is a 
boiler, legs made of pipe lengths. 
arms of broom handles, head of a 
lunch pail, bat of a split ham sand- 
wich, and sends this monstrosity 
on the route of advertising pub- 
licity to represent his company 
and its product. And _ three 
months later, when Bill Boiler, 
or whatever the thing’s name is, 
turns and bites him, this same ex- 
ecutive assumes a pained expres- 
sion of hurt surprise. 

To prevent the upward curve 
in the trade-character mortality 
chart, it is chiefly necessary for 
those responsible for the birth of 
trade characters first to be sure 
that their use is advisable, and if 
so to select the type character 
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with the care used when an addi- 
tion is made to the actual sales 
force. This calls for a clear con- 
ception of exactly what the char- 
acter is expected to accomplish, its 
relation to the product advertised 
and whether it will “wear well” in 
the field. 


When Perolin Goes Jn, Scale 


mover and preventive; it operates re- 
gardless of the water conditions. 


It is a mechanical, not a chemical, 


treatment. 


It treats the metal, not the water. 


It is a blue, viscous, mineral liquid of 


UST as two objects cannot occupy 


INK 


to the rhythm of nursery rh 
of which Mother Goose herself 
would be ashamed. 

Why, in the name of sour little 
green apples, must a tubular 
boiler manufacturer be represented 
by a caSt-iron-bodied dwarf who 
dances to the tune of— 


Put Jim Boiler in your 
engine-room 

And watch him chase 
away the gloom— 

His Joints are tight, they 
will not rust, 

If you don’t get him to- 
day, to-morrow you 
must. 


Goes Out 


Picture if you will 
what would happen to 
a boiler salesman who 
tried to spring this 
sprightly little ditty 
on a busy prospect 
loaded with the cares 
of his plant. 

In the technical 
field it is the crop of 
new grotesque char- 
acters that fall the 
hardest, and right 
here lies an impor- 
tant point. To be 


rkable physical prop 
Send for our booklet and learn about 
Perolin’s enormous coefficient of ex- 
pansion, colloidal action and film pro- 
duction. 





the same space, at the same time, 
just 80 Perolin—Boiler Metal Treat- 
ment—and scale cannot exist in the 
same tube. That's why scale gets out! 


really successful, a 
grotesque trade char- 
acter must acquire 


Perolin is a universal boiler scale re- 


The Perolin Company of America 


‘Toronto London 


Chicago 


A GROTESQUE CHARACTER WHO STEPS OUT OF THE 
TRADE-MARK AND DOES “STUNTS” SIMILAR TO THE 


PRODUCT HE REPRESENTS 


In general, trade characters may 
be divided into three classifica- 
tions. The grotesque. The typi- 
cal. The irrelevant. 

Regarding the first, one has only 
to look through the pages of the 
trade and technical press to en- 
counter the motley masquerade of 
stove-piped, gear-faced, spindle- 
legged beings; the inhabitants of a 
little world of their own in which 
they sing, dance and make merry 
chiefly to their own amusement. 
And the general advertising is 
not free from these little beggars 
who jangle their pipe-jointed legs 
and jerk their ball-jointed necks 


success with age. 
There are numerous 
such characters which 
are secure because 
they have been before 
the public so long that 
they are established 
almost as trade-marks 
of identification. 

Generally speaking, 
the place for the grotesque char- 
acter is more among food prod- 
ucts and articles consumed by 
children rather than in the techni- 
cal field. The Michelin-tire figure 
has earned an honorable position 
through long association, but this 
does not signify that an auto-body 
manufacturer would leap into 
fame through the introduction of 
a new freak character. 

There are, of course, times when 
the grotesque character has 4 
legitimate reason for its existence, 
and when its use is an evidence of 
good advertising judgment. 

Such a case is shown by the 


New York 
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Just One Example of 
DETROIT NEWS VALUE 


HE enthusiastic letter 


reprinted here is just an 
BOOK BUILDING 


taneous tributes given the i nes 

Detroit News for its effec- men. 4, 1000. 

tiveness as an advertising 7 roan 

medium. Read this letter. Detroit, Mich. 

It contains valuable infor- Attention Mr. Moore. 
Gentlemen : 


mation concerning the won- It may interest you to know that the ad- 
derful opportunity offered | cA"Deubi'was so productive of sales st 
advertisers in the prosper- | (are ne cecnest aes oot in the history 
ous Detroit field through the * Three days after the first advertisement, 
complete and exclusive cov- | Sins‘were entirely depleted. Over two hun- 
erage of The Detroit News. | {inc tpn the corridors of the building, 
Put the power of concen- Petal dealers called Us on ‘aan 


trated circulation behind — Soo as we can secure adequate 
e 2 of s 1 tock: hol, isi 
your Detroit advertising. In will again commence, which we —o 
: : ‘ ~ as 
Detroit The News circulation So enthusiastic haye we become over the 


terrific volume obtained from advertising in 





CHARLES E. AUSTIN 


is practically 100% greater the News, hat we feel merchandisers from 
; t t t tat 
than its nearest week-day | cngratulsted on having such a splendid 


competitor and on Sundays medium as the Detroit News offered to them. 
Yours very truly, 


50% greater than its only Cuas. E. Austin Sales CoRPoRATION. 
Sunday competitor. Its cir- By Cuas. E. Austin. 
culation, daily and Sunday 
is the largest in Michigan 
and is constantly increasing. Scrutinize your A. B. C. state- 
ments of Detroit papers and note the supremacy of 
The News. 


The Detroit News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 











First In America In Paid Advertising 


New York Representative Chicago Representative 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Building 
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Perolin Kid. This little mannikin 
is a good salesman in the technical 
papers for the Perolin Company 
of America and is being kept on 


the payroll because he is making 
The story is interesting 


good. 
and offers a good example of 
when, how and why a trade char- 
acter should be chosen. 

Incorporated in the 
Perolin company’s 
trade-mark is the 
little figure of the 
Dutch boy, and in 
planning the advertis- 
ing campaign some 
years ago it was de- 
cided to bring this 
boy to life, make him 
step out of the trade- 
mark and demonstrate 
the action of Perolin, 
a boiler scalé remover 
and preventive. In 
consequence, each ad- 
vertisement shows the 





animated Perolin Kid Gan Matai. Yoo ci on aie 
goers. perfectly cut, end get them ie « berry 


doing a different 
stunt such as kick- 
ing out scale, diving 
head first into cracks, 
humping his back 
against scale forma- 
tion and pressing 
against the boiler 
plate with his feet to 
pry off scale and in 
other ways demon- 
strating how the scale 
remover acts. There 
are thus real reasons 
for his continued ap- 
pearance and in each 
piece of copy his an- 
tics are a material help in explain- 
ing the action of the product he 
stands for. 

Passing along to the typical 
trade character, we find here a 
type which best fits the needs of 
the technical field—or most any 
other field for that matter. 

In a previous article in Print- 
ERS’ INK on the subject of getting 
a masculine slant into technical 
advertising, the writer brought out 
the point that trade characters 
were a valuable aid in securing 
this desired result because the copy 
writer could talk to readers in the 
language of the field. 
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“That’s a One” 


“An od customer bad © breakdown, and « 
score of men were idle 
agers | couldn't deliver the gears in 48 hours 


“He got them in thirty-six! 


“Quality. 
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The coined term, typical trade 
character, simply means one which 
is taken from life to play an actual 
character part, directly from the 
shop, mine, work bench, construc- 
tion job or round house. Such 
characters usually ring true be- 
cause they stand for a type. 
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He bet me « box of 






» securncy and quick delivery ie 
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“PHILLIE GEAR” IS REALLY PRESIDENT OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


In this category might be men- 


tioned many who have won their 
place in the technical field and 
are familiar to technical readers. 
For example, there is Bill Mul- 
doon, a typical roughneck steam- 
shovel-runner, who tells contrac- 
tors about some of the problems 
of steam shoveling, and _inci- 
dentally Erie shovels, in the 
bristling language of the steam 
shovel camp. There is Old 
Man Prejudice, who tells power 
plant engineers how and why 
he overcame his prejudice against 
belt dressings. These. trade 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Where Oil Is a 
Settled Industry 


ITHOUT the feverish excitement and wild 

speculation often associated with oil development, 
the Gulf Coastal oil fields—of which Houston is the 
center—produce more than 70,000 barrels of oil a day, 
$2,000,000 worth a month. Every great oil company 
maintains an extensive organization in Houston. They 
have established refineries throughout this section to 
take care of this liquid wealth. 


Yet oil is only one of the many basic industries of 
the Houston Chronicle territory. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


leads in this field by more than 11,000 readers. Its 
circulation of 55,000 is backed by a distributor and 
retailer influence that means success in sales cam- 
paigns. 

It is because of this that the Chronicle carries nearly 
twice as much national advertising as the second 
paper in this territory. 


Successful schedules include the Chronicle. 


Ask the Bureau of Research and 
Business Promotion of the Chronicle 
about the market for your product. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


M. E. FOSTER J. E. McCOMB, Jr. 
President Manager National Advertising 
HOUSTON 
JOHN M. -BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Kresge Bldg., Detroit 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 


Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Advertising as an Investment 


An Enduring Asset—The Soundest Form of 
Good-Will, Based on Millions of Preferences 


A Lord & Thomas Discussion 





prolonged advertising: 


| We offer 





Morris & Co. 44g8................. 
OT Le eae 
American Tel & Tei Co Serial 6s. 5 

American Tobacco Co Serial 7s. ....8 95 
Graton & Knight Mfg Co Serial 7s conve 00 
Procter & Gamble Co Serial 7s... SS 


‘BONDS OF LARGE ADVERTISERS 
ATTRACT ATTENTION OF 
INVESTORS 


THE bonds and short term notes of large advertisers are espe- 
cially attractive to many investors. 

ings are those of the following organizations whose names, 

products, and good- -will have become widely familiar through | 


Among our current offer- 


Vielding ahout ¢ 





pieionnapens 5 80 





and recommend these thoroughly investigated securities to 
investigators 


Send for Offering Sheet T.A-233 
The National City Company 


___ Main Office—National City Bank Bidg 


Reproduced from “‘The Annalist,” of New York City, July 14, 1919 


The above advertisement, is- 
sued by a subsidiary of the larg- 
est bank in America, suggests 
the great asset which results 
from right advertising. 

The good-will alone, based on 
millions of prefererices, is often 
worth more than the advertising 
costs. The current sales are 
“velvet.” 

In many rich concerns the 
chief asset is a trade-mark. It 
may be listed at little on the 
books as a wise financial policy. 
But sales of such trade-marks 
often. reveal an amazing value. 


The Broadest 
Foundation 


Good-will gained by advertis- 
ing is the soundest foundation a 


business can have. Dealer good 
will can’t compare with it 
Dealer good-will may change 
very quickly. Some new attrac 
tion, new demand or lower price 
may destroy it in a month. 

But advertising wins millions 
to your side. To win them away 
is a long, slow, costly course, 
whatever your competitor’s at 
vantage. An advertised position 
rightly defended, is rarely won 
away. 

Mothers teach their children 
to use what they prefer. Thus 
consumer good-will breeds ané 
perpetuates itself. 

Consider the brands which 
advertising has made household 
words. Some have grown fo 
generations. Some are ® 
strongly intrenched that an i 
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conceivable force would be needed 
to displace them. 

A patent is a 17-year protec- 
tion. An advertised name is a 


perpetual monopoly. It is im- 
possible to create a _ stronger, 
sounder, more enduring asset. 


Yet it often costs nothing, for 
the advertising pays for itself as 
it runs. 


The“Milking”’ Value 

Sometimes a test campaign 
proves an article unpromising. 
The demand is disappointing. 
But there is rarely a _ loss. 
Enough demand is created in 
almost the worst cases to even- 
tually pay the cost. Therefore, 
no one should hesitate at a 
rational test where the prospects 
appeal to good judgment. 

Sometimes an advertised ar- 
ticle goes out of vogue. Styles, 
habits or taste may change. 
Still a certain demand continues 
for decades. We know of such 
articles, still paying large profits, 
where sales efforts ceased from 
15 to 40 years ago. 

At least one concern has made 
millions buying up dying trade- 
marks. The persistence of de- 
mand, particularly in farming 
districts, is almost unbelievable. 

But most advertised articles 
are stable. The demand, with 
right advertising, continues to 
grow. The advertising is often 
paid for by the annual increase 
in volume. So the previous in- 
creases and the growing good- 
will are clear profit. 

Only the grossest mismanage- 
ment, long continued, can de- 
stroy such an asset as that. Only 
sheer neglect or woeful incapac- 
ity can permit a rival to usurp 
that product’s place. And. then 
declines are slow. 


Points We Wish 


to Discuss 
Advertising has lately as- 
sumed a new‘importance. The 
volume is breaking all records. 
The number of lines to which it 


proves profitable are increasing 
at a rapid rate. ; 
Dealer demand is_ centering 


on advertised products. Famil- 
iar brands are becoming more 
and more essential. New things 
are being accomplished by ad- 
vertising which were scarcely 
dreamed of before. 

We ask to discuss these new 
phases with any manufacturer 
who wants more information. Or 
problems of these sorts: 

The advertising possibilities 
of any line, whether advertised 
or not. 

The methods of proving pos- 
sibilities at very slight expense. 

The ways of creating adver- 
tising possibilities where they 
do not now exist. 

Methods for securing quicker 
results or larger results than at 


present. 

Methods for reducing cost of 
selling. 

Modern merchandising meth- 


ods, for securing quick, wide dis- 
tribution at minimum expense. 


The Lord & Thomas Agency 
is 47 years old. It is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, in the 
world. It employs 250 people, 
and does everything connected 
with advertising. It has con- 
ducted hupdreds of successful 
undertakings. 

One or more of our leading 
men will meet you when and 
where you say, and without any 
obligation. Let us see what in- 
sight our experience can extend 
you, 


Lord & Thomas 
Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Is Not a 
Kid Proposition 








OME advertisers still hold that 
the boy field is not worth their 
while. 

According to their way of think- 
ing, these boys have no purchasing 
power of their own, nor do they 
bring any considerable influence to 
bear when buying is done for them 
by others. 

To be sure there are not as many 
who think this way as there were, 
but there are still a few. 

Those advertisers who have 
taken the trouble to investigate 
this boy field have usually found 
themselves well repaid. 

As a result more advertising is 
being done direct to the boy than 
ever before. 

Here are some facts, known to 
advertisers who use BOYS’ LIFE, 
the Boy Scouts Magazine, that you 
ought to know. 

BOYS’ LIFE has a net paid cir- 
culation of over 100,000 copies a 
month. 


The average age of its reader 
is from 15 to 16 years. 


They are the highest type of 
young men, mentally, morally and 
physically. 


Their families are the worth 
while people of the community. 


The boys themselves are no 
kids. They are a responsible lot 
who are fitting themselves for the 
obligations of citizenship by their 
practical training to-day. 


They do have a very real pur 
chasing power of their own. Where 
expenditures are made directly for 
them, they usually have the final 
say. 


Altogether, the subscribers to 
BOYS’ LIFE are a decidedly worth 
while lot for you to know and 
they ought to have an opportunity 
to know you, through their ow 
magazine. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the only publication covering the Scout field 


BOYS@LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers 


200 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORE 


37 SO. WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO 
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characters, and others like them, 
are before the buyers in their 
respective fields for a definite 


purpose and are earning their 
money. They are all photographs 
of actual men, carefully picked 
with the same care that a theat- 
rical manager chooses his cast. 
Fach has a definite mission to 
accomplish, a specific story to tell 
and the words they speak are the 
words used on the big contracting 
jobs, in the machine shop and in 
the power plant. This is why 
they are real salesmen and hold 
their jobs. 

Among this select class is Phillie 
Gear, and there is an illuminative 
story to be told about him and 
his identity. 

Phillie Gear, to the machine tool 
industry, is the personification of 
all the energy, efficiency and speed 
claimed by the Philadelphia Gear 
Works. In real life he is the 
president of the company and as 
much on the job as he is shown 
in his pictures. He is always pres- 
ent in every advertisement, photo- 
graphed in the shipping depart- 
ment hustling out the orders, in 
the shop urging his men to com- 
plete their jobs on time, hiring 
workmen, answering the tele- 
phone, receiving telegrams, boss- 
ing the loading of a big gear on 
a truck, dictating letters, and in 
countless other ways driving 
home the policies of his company 
through his ceaseless activity in 
the advertising pages of the tech- 
nical press. So well known has he 
become that letters are constantly 
being received addressed to Phil- 
lie Gear. In fact his fame is at 

times rather embarrassing to his 
original, who often finds himself 
at conventions the object of much 
attention and the cause of such 
whispered remarks by _ total 
strangers as “There goes Phillie 
Gear.” Several times the ques- 
tion of dropping Phillie Gear has 
been considered, owing to the nat- 
ural inclination of the model to 
be less conspicuous, but always 
the business produced by Phillie 
Gear has won the decision and 
kept him busy in action. 

In the technical field, a trade 
character may be drawn to very 
fine lines, due to the element of 
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specialization as applied to indus- 
try, whereas in general advertising 
the appeal is more general in 
scope. Thus it happens that the 
trade character who has _ been 
rightly selected for good and 
sufficient reasons finds himself 
among friends and those who 
speak his language. 

The third class of trade charac- 
ters, called for convenience irrele- 
vant characters, comprise those 
which do not attempt in any way 
to bear relation to product or 
field. Such, for example, is the 
boy shown in the Robbins & 
Myers advertising appearing in 
the technical papers. As a smil- 
ing boy of six or seven, this kid 
attracts attention and, through 
association, has come to be linked 
up with Robbins & Myers motors, 
but there is no direct hitch-up to 
the field. These so-called irrele- 
vant trade characters are for the 
most part juveniles who, by some 
means, have escaped the notice of 
societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and are made 
to work long hours of overtime. 
. The trade character grotesque, 
typical and irrelevant, should be 
carefully studied because, at times, 
there is a place for each. The 
problem to be solved by every ad- 
vertiser who puts a trade charac- 
ter on his payroll is to select the 
one which is best capable of ac- 
complishing the desired results. 
Thus, if attention value be the only 
thing desired, the grotesque char- 
acter may be given his cue and 
called from the wings. If the 
campaign is one of education, and 
the aim to get over a definite line 
of argument, then the typical 
trade character may be given the 
spotlight. 

Trade characters are salesmen 
of great force when carefully se- 
lected. Like any salesmen, how- 
ever, they should not be added 
unless the need for them actually 
exists. And their qualifications 
for filling the job should be 
looked into as carefully as any 
regular salesman’s references. 

The right trade character, 
rightly selected and_ rightly 
handled, can be made as valuable 
an asset as a_ trade-mark or 
slogan. 
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Selling Scripture in the Street Cars 


A St. Louis Woman of Wealth Spends $500 a Month to Popularize Religion 


By James E. Darst 
FN pedaling tatyomca religion is not 


new by any means. Ten and 
even more years ago—dim, cave- 
age for some modern advertising 
men—enterprising ministers of the 
gospel were advertising coming 
sermons in newspapers. Churches 
began popularizing their pastors. 
Religious bodies formed promo- 
tion associations and hired plau- 
sible field secretaries to turn on the 
white light of publicity. 

That was well enough in its 
way. Ministers told how the 
science of advertising could blow 
the breath of life into church at- 
tendance even as it had into 
laundry soap. Leaders admitted 
that the church had to face the 
competition of the dance hall and 
the saloon and the motion picture 
theatre and they intrenched them- 
selves in the columns of the 
dailies and prepared to fight it out 
with 72 point Cheltenham bold and 
zine etchings. 

But that was “dealer-help” sort 
of copy. Church leaders felt that 
religion in general was well and 
favorably known to everyone, by 
reason of the centuries of growth 
back of the institution. They felt 
all they need do was to link up 
their particular churches or ser- 
mons with the universal craving 
for religion and the battle was 
won. 

But now comes a St, Louis wo- 
man, who persistently refuses to 
let her name be known, and pro- 
poses to awaken interest in re- 
ligion by means of advertisements 
in street cars. She is spending 
$500 a month to put texts from 
scripture in the street cars of St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, Ill., and 
in the suburban trains out of St. 
Louis on the Frisco and Missouri 
Pacific railroads. 

She has signed a contract for 
six months’ advertising and she 


prepares her own copy—that is she 
culls her own texts from Scrip- 
ture, for the copy is nothing more 
—nor less—than chosen texts, de- 





signed to catch the eye of the 
street-car passenger, to make him 
or her think, to help in daily prob- 
lems. 

Early in June of this year the 
lady in question came to the offices 
of the Western Advertising Com- 
pany and made known her plan. 
She first of all made it clear that 
she did not desire to aid any par- 
ticular religion or any particular 
church. She was not connected 
with any semi-religious body, such 
as the Salvation Army or the 
Y. M. C. A. She was not particu- 
larly prominent in church work, 
was not extremely wealthy. Above 
all, she insisted that her own name 
must not be divulged. 

She said her sole purpose in ad- 
vertising Scripture was to bring 
the helpful words of the Bible to 
the attention of the masses, She 
had observed, she said, that a vast 
majority of people knew nothing 
more of the family Bible than the 
dust on the cover. She knew it 
had been a vast help to her in 
meeting and combating the daily 
problems of life. She believed 
others would be helped if they 
only knew. 


RESULTS THAT ARE HOPED FOR 


Her campaign plan was to place 
half a dozen selected texts in all 
the street cars. She would select 
the texts for their helpfulness to 
the average worker. If one text 
set one disheartened soul thinking 
along right lines—thinking at all— 


she would be satisfied. She be- 
lieved the texts would do ‘more 
than merely help in particular 


cases. She thought that many 
men and women would delve far- 
ther into Holy Scripture once their 
attention had been called or 
brought back to its helpfulness. 
She believed some would resume 
church-going and an interest in 
some particular denomination. _ 

She admitted that the propost- 
tion was an enormous one, that 
her field of “prospects” was un- 
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The Art Editor Speaks— 





6“ \ / 
OU ask about the art in The Red 
Cross Magazine? 


“Why, Helzbelz, if the following list 
isn’t representative of the best in art— 
what is? 

“Take for instance, 

JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG—every- 
body knows James; 

and W. T. BENDA—with the mysterious 
touch; 

and DENMAN FINK—whose illustrations are 

+ pictures as well; i 
and FRANKLIN BOOTH—that master of ‘ 

allegory; { 
and N. C. WYETH—who paints with his soul; 


and MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT—who 
makes us romp with her children; 


and THOMAS FOGARTY—whose nature 
stuff touches your rural heart; 


and WILLY POGANY—he’s even charmed us! 
“Then the trio of laughing pen-and-ink 
philosophers, F. G. COOPER, TONY 
SARG and STROTHMANN, who draw 
bigger smiles with every dip of their pens 
and brushes. 


“I’ve gotten another gem—never mind 
his name—he is not a ‘comer’—he’s here! 
Just wait!” 


EARNEST C. RIEDEL, Art Editor. 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


(Owned by The American Red Cross) 


124 EAST 28th STREET 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. B. C. Membership Applied For. 























Re: The Red Cross Magazine 








Your magazine; my magazine; OUR magazine. 
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limited. But she determined to 
scrape the surface of the vast field 
at her own expense in the bene- 
fit of religion and morality in gen- 
eral. 

Six texts were the 
Number One read: 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. The Bible—Mat- 
thew 11.28.” 

Number Two: “Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve . . but 
as for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord. The Bible— 
Joshua 24.15.” 

Number Three: “If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. The 
Bible—1 John 1.8. —Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sin- 

The Bible—1 Timothy 


first copy. 


Number Four: “Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found, call 
ye upon Him while He is near. 
The Bible—Isaiah 55.6.” 

Number Five: “For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. The Bible— 
Romans 10.13.” 

Number Six: 
Jesus Christ His 
us from all sin. 
John 1.7.” 

The texts have now entered 
their second month of display. 
They are alternated so that each 
text will get a good run in every 
car. Of course, it is extremely 
difficult to measure results accu- 
rately. Since no particular church 
is designed to get the benefit of 
the campaign, attendance figures 
can be no index of the drawing 
power of the advertisement. But 
the campaign, at the end of its 
first month, is not lacking in some 
definite returns. 

Officers of the Western Adver- 
tising Company estimate that 900 
inquiries have come to them over 
the telephone, in letters and in 
conversation as to who is financ- 
ing the advertising, what is its 
purpose and how it originated. 
Every newspaper in St. Louis has 
commented on the texts. Several 
religious bodies have made offi- 
cial note of it. The editor of one 
Jewish wee! !v has given the cam- 
paign censide ab'e editorial promi- 


“The blood of 
Son cleanseth 
The Bible—1 


INK 


nence and has commended the idea, 

Further information has been 
gathered by employees of the ad- 
vertising company, all of whom 
are curious to learn how the cam 
paign is impressing the sinning 
public. They found that the most 
popular text is, “For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” Undoubt- 
edly, the appeal is there. Perhaps 
a vast majority of the car pas- 
sengers had heard that text, some 
time. But never before was it 
hammered into their consciousness, 
given to them to ponder, perhaps 
after a day of temptation and 
trial. 

One old lady was overheard 
calling her husband’s attention to 
one of the texts, 

“There’s the advertising I’ve 
been telling you of,” she said. 
“Somehow, I[ never paid much at- 
tention to those words until I read 
them in the car last week.” 

The advertiser believes that the 
chief value of the campaign is that 
it brings helpful messages to peo- 
ple while they are going about 
their daily tasks. It is really prac- 
tical religion. She argues that too 
many persons make their religion 
a Sunday ceremony. What they 
hear in Sunday sermons does not 
impress them because they: asso- 
ciate the sermons with Sunday and 
do not apply them to their every- 
day life. 

Be that as it may, hers is u- 
usual advertising. Here is a cam- 
paign designed to benefit no one 
in particular except the “con- 
sumer.” There is not even a re- 
mote chance of profit. No good 
will for the individual is built up, 
for the advertiser will remain 
anonymous. Nevertheless keen ob- 
servers believe a great deal of 
good is being done and all St. 
Louis is watching the street car 
texts with respectful interest. 


R. H. White Heads Agency 
Branch 


R. H. White, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the Domestic 
Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
maker of Delco-Light 
joined Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company, Inc., of Detroit. He will 
have charge of the Dayton office of 
the company. 


products, _has 
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aia an industrial field which buys 


$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
i ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
i ing industries, with mills located in every 
‘ state of the union. 

‘i A highly specialized advertising 
id medium which 800 leading industrial 
ne advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
: their sales plans. 

: Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
. F tically every product sold to manufac- 
a turing industries. 

ae Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 


1- a our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’ 
which gives definite information about 
: the textile field as an industrial market. 


+ Sextile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
834 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Measuring the 
MAN of He HOUR 


CRUTINIZE your distribution, 

dealer by dealer. Does your review 
Cc show a high-efficiency line-up ?—men 

of biggest caliber, best standing and 
most sterling ability? Read our brief con- 
tribution to this subject on the opposing page, 
as an opportunity, not an obligation. 


The SERVICE eee nY Wyte 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES DEVELOPMENT 
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WANTED: 
A Sherlock Holmes 


O deduce from that postcard or letter inquiry in 

your hands the kind of dealer behind it. To accom- 
pany each of your road men and instantly pick out for him 
the two dealers, let us say, out of nine in a given com- 
munity, who should know your agency proposition. 
Wouldn’t any live automotive sales-manager like to have 
before him the business life-story of every dealer in the 
U.S. A— 


“Bertillonized’”’ 


in a word, so that he could either say, “He fits” or “He 
dgesn’t fit”? 


The right dealer for you, is indeed the Man of the Hour. Our 
Research Department has him “Bertillonized” at every point of 
his business anatomy: rating; community standing; lines handled 
in the past; cars sold in the past, last year and this; kind of 
establishment maintained; accessories or not; and personal char- 
acteristics that index intimately his fitness for your confidence. 


On this capstone of 98%-perfect dealer knowledge, is built 
our Exclusively Automotive Service: its campaigns, merchan- 
dising counsel, special reports, and distinctive successes. There- 
fore— 


Here is a businesslike suggestion: 


Why not test these state- The least you will learn 
ments against a personal is how much you have 
interview that does not missed knowing on the 

obligate ? . subject of Distribution! 
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Does Your Circular 
Show Off Your Goods? 


You can’t expect results unless it does. 
And it doesn’t when the paper is of in- 
ferior quality, has a poor printing surface, 
or presents the wrong color background. 


Hammermill Cover gives you real qual- 
ity, an ideal printing surface, and a wide 
variety of colors to choose from. For 
samples and full information, write to 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


pb Efe p 
we COVER . 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Fewer Retailers—The Solution of 
High Prices? 


Some Reasons for Believing the Public Might Be Benefited If There 
Were Fewer Small Stores 


By S. E. Kiser 


‘e’T'O have the cost of produc- 

tion printed or marked upon 
all articles of merchandise would 
be unfair to merchants,” said the 
proprietor of a retail store, “and 
its only effect would be to add to 
the public outcry against profiteer- 
ing. I don’t believe that kind of a 
regulation would bring down 
prices generally. It couldn’t, for 
the simple reason that most of the 
retailers are selling on as low a 
margin of profit as they can af- 
ford. 

“The great trouble with any 
such plan as showing the cost of 
production is that the public has 
no idea of the retailer’s expense. 
If the marking showed that it had 
cost ninety cents to produce a cer- 
tain article and the retailer 
charged $1.40 for it, the purchaser 
would be pretty sure to think he 
was being overcharged. He would 
accuse the retailer of profiteering, 
or, at least; he would think there 
was profiteering, if he didn’t say 
so. But if you will investigate you 
will find that the retailer who 
charges 30, 40 or even 50 per cent 
more than the cost of production 
may not be getting a cent more 
for the things he sells than he is 
entitled to. 

“I don’t believe many retailers 
are getting rich—I mean the small 
retailers. .Of course the retailers 
who own chain stores and the 
ones who have big places where 
they turn over hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of goods 
every year may be piling up 
wealth; but take the tens of thou- 
sands of retailers who have little 
stores and you will find that the 
great majority of them are barely 
making a living. 

“Yet they are selling at profits 
running all the way from ten to a 
hundred per cent. They’ve got to 
do this or go out of business. 


When you put the cost of produc- 
tion on the merchandise that goes 
into the American home you may 
intend to hit the profiteer, but you 
will strike the small dealer a blow 
that may put him out of business. 
I know very well that most of my 
customers would howl if they 
knew how much profit I am com- 
pelled to charge on the things they 
buy from me. They would think 
I was robbing them, when the fact 
is that I couldn’t stay in business 
if I cut my margin of profit down 
to any such point as they would be 
likely to consider fair. I might 
explain that my rent had been 
raised, that my taxes were in- 
creased, that it was costing me 
more for help than it used to, but 
they would see nothing except the 
30 or 40 per cent over the cost of 
production that I was charging 
them, and I'd be called a profiteer. 
It’s all right for Government in- 
vestigators to find out what it 
costs to produce things, but let 
them investigate the cost of sell- 
ing, too. If they will do that and 
be honest about it, they will find 
that the small retailer is keeping 
prices just as low as he can afford 
to keep them if he’s going to con- 
tinue in business.” 


THE HIGH PRICE WE PAY 


As far as the retailer is con- 
cerned, that argument is sound 
enough. But perhaps there is an- 
other phase of the matter—a 
phase that is worthy of consider- 
ation. Let it be assumed that the 
retailers are charging no more 
than they are compelled to charge 
in order to live. We don’t want 
to cause any retailer to starve; 
but is it fair to ask the public to 
pay a high percentage over the 
cost of production for the pur- 
pose of making it possible to 


maintain a system that may be 
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wrong in principle? May it not 
be possible that there are too many 
retailers? A few years ago Paul 
H. Nystrom published a book in 
which he went pretty thoroughly 
into the economics of retailing. In 
a chapter entitled, “Are There 
Too Many Retail Stores?” Prof. 
Nystrom said: 

“From the standpoint of the en- 
tire public, there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the great number of re- 
tail stores adds anything to the 
burden of expense the consumer 
must bear. The high failure-rate 
in the retail business would seem 
to indicate that retail distribution 
is supported, in part at least, not 
by the consumers who patronize 
the stores, but by the great num- 
bers who enter the business of re- 
tailing with capital accumulated in 
other occupations and then lose it 
in the retailing venture. The 
losses of the dealers who fail are 
primarily the losses of the dealers 
themselves. Only in the most gen- 
eral way of speaking could one 
assert that the public must bear 
the burden.” 

From a study of the census re- 
ports and other available data, 
Prof. Nystrom found that “mer- 
chants and dealers as well as the 
total engaged in trade and trans- 
portation have increased faster 
than population” during the past 
sixty years; but he was not in- 
clined to believe that there were 
too many retailers. Evidently his 
view has been shared by the large 
number of foreigners who have 
gone into the retailing business in 
American cities during the past 
ten or fifteen years. Let anyone 
who doubts that there may. be 
more retailers than are needed to 
serve the public adequately and to 
the best purpose make a survey in 
any typical block in a street that 
is given over to small retail con- 
cerns, and it will appear at once 
that there is more than a possi- 
bility that the business of retailing 
is overdone. 

An examination of a block that 
was selected not because it pre- 
sented unusual conditions, but be- 
cause it was the first one to come 
under observation, showed that 
there were in it five grocery 


stores, two meat markets, a delj- 
catessen shop, a bakery at which 
fancy pastries in addition to bread 
were sold, a fish market, a “ten- 
and-twenty-cent” store that was 
stocked with notions and _ other 
small merchandise, a tea and cof- 
fee store at which one could buy 
nuts, raisins and candy also; a 
fruit store where there were more 
nuts and candies; a store in which 
men’s collars, shirts, socks, caps 
and underwear were sold; next 
door to it a store where women’s 
wear and nothing else was sold; 
and adjoining that a store the 
stock of which was made up of 
such things as notions, patterns, 
small trimmings and hat frames. 
In the same block there were two 
plumbing shops, a small furniture 
store, two stationery stores, one 
drug store, a shoe store and an un- 
dertaker’s “parlor.” 


THE ADVANTAGE OF LESS 
COMPETITION 


The street of which this block 
is a part stretches for many miles 
out from the central business dis- 
trict of a big city, and such con- 
ditions as have heen described 
exist from the beginning to the 
end of the street. In the one 
block where the different kinds of 
retail stores were observed there 
were eleven places in which cigars 
were sold, and in seven one could 
buy candy. At least 75 per cent 
of the stores and shops in the 
block were owned and operated by 
people who were obviously of for- 
eign birth or extraction. Such 
conditions as were found in that 
particular block are by no means 
unusual. Similar conditions may 
be observed in almost any long 
street that is lined with retail 
stores, and there are many such 
streets in every American city. 

It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that if the twenty-five or 
more retail stores in the block that 
was surveyed had been combined 
logically their business could have 
been handled very well in five of 
six establishments. Such a com- 
bination would bring about a ma- 
terial lessening of the overhead 
expenses. In the item of rent 
alone an important saving would 
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be effected. Insurance, clerk hire 
and other expenses could be cut 
down, and if the five groceries, 
for instance, were consolidated it 
is reasonable to suppose that busi- 
ness could be done profitably upon 
a much smaller margin than is 
necessary in the present circum- 
stances. There may be some truth 
in Prof. Nystrom’s statement that 
retail dealers who fail lose money 
that they have accumulated in 
other occupations and that the 
public is not, therefore, affected, 
but conditions which make it nec- 
essary for retailers to charge 
enormous profits in order to avoid 
failure can hardly be considered 
sound. 

It is evident that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of students of 
economy to look into the business 
of retailing for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether there may not 
be more retailers than are neces- 
sary. The argument that there 
must be competition to prevent 
overcharging is as good perhaps 
as it ever was, but it is possible 
that competition may be overdone. 
Would two grocery stores in ad- 
joining blocks not provide just as 
much healthy competition as is 
provided by five groceries in one 
block? 

In Kansas, the cradle of reform, 
the advisability of creating a State 
board to control the number of 
retail establishments in towns and 
cities is being considered serious- 
ly. J. H. Mercer, State livestock 
sanitary commissioner and chair- 
man of the marketing committee 
of the National Livestock Associa- 
tion, said in a recent interview 
that limiting the number of retail 
stores would be no more radical 
than limiting the number of banks 
seemed to be at the time when that 
policy was adopted in Kansas. 

“The retail dealers of the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Mercer, “must 
study their problems as never be- 
fore, and try to reduce the cost of 
doing business. I have made an 
investigation of the retail prices 
of meats in Kansas butcher shops. 
and I do not think the retail 
butchers are making excessive 
profits. But there are too many 
of them. An effort should be 
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made by the retail dealers to re. 
duce their costs of distribution, 
Some system should be arranged 
so that if I want to go to a butcher 
shop and pay cash for my meat 
and take it home with me, I will 
get the benefit of that method of 
buying, while the customer who 
orders by telephone and has the 
goods charged and sent ‘to his 
home will have to pay extra for 
that service. There is no doubt 
that foods can be more economic- 
ally distributed if the work is done 
on as large a scale as possible, If 
it is for the good of the public in 
the interest of economy to limit 
the number of butcher shops and 
groceries, I can see no reason why 
it should not be done.” 


Will Eliminate “Fad” Styles 


The Joseph & Feiss Company, of 
Cleveland, has announced that, begin- 
ning with the spring season of 1920, it 
will discontinue the manufacture of 
“fad” styles of clothing. 

Manufacturing clothiers have esti- 
mated that the elimination of “frills” 
from the future clothing of the com- 
pany will increase its output from 10 
to 20 per cent. 

The present is regarded as a most 
opportune time for the adoption of the 
new policy, for two reasons. First, there 
is said to be a decided movement away 
from frills and fads in trimming by the 
style leaders in the industry, and, sec 
ondly, it is a timely actjon, considering 
the scarcity and high cost of labor at 
the present time. 


American Retail Trade in 
Europe 


The American retail grocer has am 
opportunity to make his name known to 


the people of Europe, especially to 
those people of Europe who are for- 
tunate enough to have relatives in the 
United States ; 

The firm of Acker, Merrall,& Condit, 
a New York grocery, has seen this op 
portunity. Recent advertisements of 
that company call attention to its x 
port department, “which attends to all 
the details” incident to shipping. The 
advertisements also remind Americans 
who may have relatives and friends im 
Europe that “kind thoughts are now 
expressed by a gift sure to be appre 
ciated—.a box of substantial, nourishing 
and appetizing food.” 


Philadelphia Auto Concern’s 
Appointment 


Herbert T. Hare, recently discharged 
from naval service, has been appoim 
sales promotion and advertising manage 
of the Automobile Sales Corporatios, 
Philadelphia. 
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—conclusive 


For proof conclusive of any newspaper's 
sales-stimulating advertising power you 
can find no surer index than the measure 
of approval given it by the retail mer- 
chants in its own home city. 


—leadership 


In Retail Merchant’s Display 
Advertising for the first seven months 


of 1919, the Sunday NEW YORK 
AMERICAN carried 


—6,607 columns— 
1,224 columns more 


than its next nearest competitor in the Metro- 
politan Sunday field. 


Incidentally, figures for the first seven months of 1919, cover- 
ing big store advertisers, daily and Sunday, and including 
representative New York merchants such as Altman, Best, 
Arnold-Constable, Bloomingdale, Gidding, Macy, 
Gimbel, Oppenheim-Collins—and others 


emphasize the supremacy 
of the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


in the 


Retail Merchants’ Display 


field. The record stands: 


AMERICAN .... Pet Tee 
2d Newspaper rai . . . -822,436 lines 
3d Newspaper . . .720,196 lines 
4th Newspaper. . . , . 640,118 lines 
5th Newspaper ...+ «+ 442,778 lines 
6th Newspaper Mere Ee 392,691 lines 
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of business! 


Street & Finney have devel- 
oped and proved a method 
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A light weight paper 
you can depend on for 
Process work 


Color-Log Enamel 


It weighs only 60 pounds 
on 25 x 38 basis, but 
it has a surface that 













takes fine screen half-tones 
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This paper is a favorite with 
the largest mail order houses. 
Let us send you samples and 
prices. Dummies gladly made 
on request. 
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Why Are Salespeople Taught to 
Smile? 


A Copy Writer's Comments on the “Shock” Appeal in Advertising 


By Ralph H. Sinclair 


R. DE ARMAND’S article in 

LVI Printers’ INK of August 14, 
on the “shock” element in adver- 
tising, has done what shock copy 
can usually be depended upon to 
do—it has aroused my incredulity. 

Tell a man something startling 
or unusual, and you immediately 
raise doubts in his mind. His re- 
joinder will be in the nature of 
“No!”"—“You don’t say so!”—“Is 
that a fact?” 

I hope I may be pardoned if I 
call up, in support of my claim, 
the moss-grown story of the 
farmer who, seeing a giraffe for 
the first time, remarked: “There 
aint no such animal!” The shock 
of the unusual excited his in- 
credulity even in spite of the evi- 
dence of his eyes. 

We used to read in the news- 
papers of the German atrocities in 
Belgium, and many of us reserved 
judgment until a commission had 
been sent to investigate. Our 
minds were unwilling to accept the 
shock of those stories. 

The sensational newspaper on 
the newsstand screams forth its 
shocks and thrills in glaring head- 
lines, but many of us pass it by 
and select a more quiet and mod- 
est-toned paper whose headlines 
are less impressive but more con- 
vincing. 

We like to be shocked and 
thrilled, of course. To achieve 
that sensation we read fiction and 
go to the movies, but in such 
cases we know that what is pre- 
sented to us is not true and we 
do not feel that somebody is at- 
tempting to hoodwink us into 
thinking that it is true. 

But when we read advertising 
we look for representations based 
on fact and our tendency is to dis- 
count the startling claim or the 
bizarre statement, even though it 
may be based on gospel truth. 
Advertising touches our pocket- 
books and we are inclined to be 





wary. Copy that endeavors to 
shock us into spending money 
puts us on our guard—we take 
a mental brace against the psycho- 
logical assault. 

Another weakness of the shock 
element is that it loses its force 
through repetition, just as a bat- 
tery runs down with constant use. 
People grow accustomed to living 
in the shadow of the fretful vol- 
cano—the airplane no longer holds 
crowds spellbound—the soldier 
ceases to heed the whistle and 
crash of the high explosive. 

People are no longer easily 
lured by the bold-face sign an- 
nouncing the fire sale, the disso- 
lution of partnership, the dam- 
aged stock or wreck sale. But let 
a conservative, reliable house make 
a quiet, matter-of-fact announce- 
ment in the newspapers of reduced 
prices, and its doors will be 
crowded bright and early. 


SHOCKS, AND SHOCKS 


Yet it is dangerous to general- 
ize, and perhaps not necessary, 
nor even desirable. Some things 
we know are sold on the shock 
appeal. Mostly they are commodi- 
ties that offer a preventive ser- 
vice. Weed Chains are a case in 
point—life insurance is another— 
or Grinnell Sprinklers. By their 
very nature these things make a 
negative appeal, and, in fact, the 
shock element usually involves the 
negative appeal—a warning, or in 
Mr. De Armand’s own words, 
“something foreboding.” 

Now the value of the negative 
appeal may be an open question, 
but certainly there are many cases 
in which its use is not to be recom- 
mended. In general, it is more 
effective to invite people to have 
something attractive rather than 
to warn them against something 
unattractive. 

Sometimes, however, both the 
negative and the positive appeals 
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produce results on the same 
proposition. We have witnessed 
an illustration in the selling of the 
idea of military preparedness to 
appeal to two different nations. 
Germany was sold on the positive 
appeal. The bright dream of em- 
pire became the incentive that 
stimulated the energies of her 
peoples to the establishment of a 
tremendous war machine. The 
United States was sold on the 
shock appeal. The spectre of war 
forced military preparation as a 
measure of safety. 

But in the ordinary run of our 
everyday life, few commodities 
presented to us by advertising in- 
volve such important consequences 
that we can be shocked into buy- 
ing them. A glass of iced tea, for 
instance, offers many attractive 
considerations on a warm day, and 
it does not require a shock or a 
mental jolt to persuade us to in- 
dulge. When we smoke, we are 
apt to be guided in our choice of 
tobacco by the cheerful recom- 
mendations of the ardent P. A. 
jimmy pipe devotee, or the kindly 
philosophy of Velvet Joe, or the 
friendliness of the gentlemen who 
welcome us into the Order of Or- 
lando. 

And, by the way, these optimis- 
tic characters continue to sell a 
goodly amount of tobacco in spite 
of the warnings pointed at us in 
certain copy by the stern individ- 
uals who seek to shock us into 
swearing off. 

The buying mood is usually one 
of optimism, and if our desire to 
possess a given article can be 
aroused to the point of enthu- 
siasm, so much surer is the sale. 
Buying is a pleasant experience— 
it means the attainment of some- 
thing that will add to our comfort 
or happiness. And we are most 
ready to buy when the day is sunny 
and we are feeling in good spirits 
and the surroundings are pleasant 
and the person we buy from is 
cheerful. 

Why are salespeople taught to 
smile? 


A. D. Hall, formerly a district sales 
manager for the Red Wing Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Naboth Vineyards, 
Inc,. at Brocton, N. Y. 
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Kellogg Advertising New 
Products 


The_ Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., started a 
newspaper campaign in New York two 
weeks ago on behalf of its new prod. 
uct, Kellogg’s Cooked Bran. Another 
new Kellogg product, Korn Krisp, js 
being advertised in newspapers 0 "the 
Southwest. The publicity for each of 
these products eventually will be na 
tion wide. Krumbles, still another Kel. 
logg article, is now being advertised in 
a large list of newspapers, the cam. 
paign having been started in Chicago, 
On each advertisement is the slogan 
“Whatever You Do, Eat Krumbles.” 
This slogan is being worked up in a 
number of ways having local applica. 
tion. During the recent street car 
strike in Chicago one advertisement 
contained a picture of a motorman 
and under this was the slogan promi- 
nently displayed. 


Sturgis, a Vice-President of 
Collin Armstrong 


William A. Sturgis, after five years 
of service as Eastern manager, Western 
manager and advertising manager of 
To-day's Housewife, New York, will 
become a vice-president of Collin Arm 
strong, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, on September 1. 

Mr. Sturgis, since his entry into the 
advertising field twelve years ago with 
the J. Walter Thompson Co., has been 
on the advertising staff of the Review 
of Reviews, and advertising manager 
of Lamont, Corliss & Co., all of New 
York. 


The New Publishing Company 
for “Collier’s” 


P. F. Collier & Son Company is the 
name of the organization which has 
taken over the assets and good-will of 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. The officers 
of P. F. Collier & Son Company are: 
President, George D. Buckley; vice- 
presidents, Thomas H. Beck, 
Kennedy, F. H. Rice; secretary, Fred 
Lewis, and treasurer, A. E. Winger. 


G. H. Alcorn Dead 


George H. Alcorn, special newspaper 
representative, New York, who {for 
many years was associated with Charles 
J. Billson, a special newspaper rep 
resentative, died on August 11. His 
business has been taken over by_ the 
Franklin P. Alcorn Company, New 
York. 


S. J. Turnes Adds to Duties 


Sam J. Turnes, advertising mage 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
of Chicago, has become general sales 
manager of the company’s tire depart- 
ment He will continue in charge 9 
the advertising. 
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“Under the ordinary system of factory manage- 
ment, can you imagine piece-workers voluntarily 
suggesting that their rate be reduced from 42 
cents to 11 cents?” 


HIS PLAN SOLVES 
THE LABOR PROBLEM 


Fohn Leitch, Strike Preventer 


By 
B. C. FORBES 
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About half of Hearst's Magazine is given to 
articles of serious purpose. Fourteen out of the 
twenty-eight features in the current issue, for 


example, are serious features. 


Have you ever read this part of Hearst's? 
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HIEROGLYPHICS a 


—what a span of human accomplishment 
they mark! 
The development is idea—presentation is 
one of our greatest advancements over the 
old civilization. 


The finest equipment and brains offered by 
the present state of graphic arts—The Ster- 
ling Engraving Co. makes availabie to you. 
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The Protectograph Way of Adver- 
tising Ahead of the Salesmen 


“Making a Beaten Path” for the Man 


By J. W. Speare 


Advertising Manager Tedd Protectograph Company 


HE advantages of “educa- 

tional” advertusing ahead of 
salesmen are so obvious that most 
everyone who reads articles like 
this on “How to Do It” would 
straightway be doing it—but. 

In every sales organization there 
are the “bell wethers” who have 
been with the house for a long 
time and name their babies after 
the head of the firm. These old- 
timers are the stumbling-block of 
many an ambitious advertising 
chap with a record to make for 
himself and a nice ready-made 
plan to “try” on the salesman. 
Without the bell wethers on your 
side, you can’t even make a be- 
ginning. 

On the other hand, there are 
“Me-too” boys, who will trail if 
the plan is temptingly presented 
and endorsed by the old-timers. 

Fortunately for the writer, when 
he tackled the problem of putting 
the Protectograph sales force on 
an advance-advertising basis, the 
bell wethers of the force were a 
lot of good fellows. They were 
out to make all the money they 
could, and had unbounded con- 
fidence in the head of the firm. 
When he said, “Boys, this is the 


way to increase your sales,” they. 


came back with “All right, we'll 
give it a ride if you say so.” 

Of course there was a rude 
awakening for the salesmen when 
they began to discover that every 
good thing carries an obligation of 
some kind. In this case the 
difficulty was in getting the men 
on the road to lay out their work 
three or four weeks in advance, 
sc we could make lists and shoot 
our curtain-of-fire into each town 
just ahead of them. 

Right there is where the ad- 
vance-advertising plan usually 
goes on the rocks. It’s hard 





enough to get a salesman’s route . 
10 
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list far enough ahead even to send 
an “advance card” for “greeting,” 
as the stationers call those foolish 
little fripperies that sometimes 
precede the “drummer.” When it 
comes to anticipating far enough 
into the future to make up long 
lists of prospective customers, 
town by town, send several pieces 
of printed matter, secure inquiries, 
reply to same, and get the in- 
quiries themselves into the sales- 
man’s hands just before he starts 
to work each town—that involves 
something comparable to a train 
despatcher’s department on a rail- 
road system. And the salesman 
on advance advertising has to con- 
form to schedule like a railroad 
engineer, else everything goes t 
smash. . 


SPEEDING ON THE “LIVE” ONES 


Fortunately, again, just as we 
were getting the advance system 
under way the sales department 
pulled off one of its periodical 
contests with seme handsome 
diamonds as prizes. These sales 
contests are always on the level, 
because every salesman knows at 
the end of each week exactly how 
many sales every other man on the 
force has made. The records are 
open to all. At the same time, 
there was nothing to prevent me 
from aiding and encouraging the 
old-timers and putting my bets on 
the ones who figured best in the 
“dope”—and I did so, you may be- 
lieve. 

Every man who figured to have 
a look-in at the prize money got 
letters from me, telling how much 
it would increase his chances in 
the contest to have our advance 
stuff paving the way for him. A 
good many, with their eyes on 
those diamonds, responded and 
furnished route lists. With others, 
who failed to send their routes, 
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I picked out a lot of good towns 
and shot the advance advertising 
to them, willy-nilly. When the in- 
quiries came in, I sent them to the 
salesmen with an explanation that 
this was one of the fruits of our 
advance advertising, and suggested 
that they cash in on these without 
delay. 

There is nothing that will help 
to “sell” a bunch of salesmen on 
any plans so quickly as to show 
them a flock of good “leads.” 

The plan worked. With the 
doubting Thomases it worked in 
spite of themselves. Even the 
“Bolsheviki” had to give in to the 
extent of hot-footing it to the 
towns where we furnished in- 
quiries. And once started on the 
trail of inquiries, like Dobbin fol- 
lowing a bunch of oats tied just 
ahead of his nose, they stuck to 
the balance of the advertised list— 
because they found it easier pick- 
ing than to go it blind in the old 
way. When the returns were in, 
the prizes had been fairly won 
by men working on advance ad- 
vertised lists—with a single excep- 
tion. And the exception tried to 
have me fired because I gave him 
a “follow-up” to work some towns 
that we had advertised at a ven- 
ture. 


KEEN STRIFE FOR A RECORD 


After that, we adopted the plan 
of printing a “star” after the name 
of each salesman who was work- 
ing on advertised routes. Whether 
his name appeared in our “Weekly 
Bulletin” or in sales letters, it was 
followed by a fat little gothic b. f. 
star. And down at the foot of the 
page we would always print some- 
thing like this: “93 per cent of the 
high men this week are Stars. 
Are you a Star?” It became the 
fashion to be a “Star.” Victory 
was in sight. 

Now, in order to explain the 
idea back of our advance-adver- 
tising system as applied to the 
Protectograph business, I will 
have to be personal for a moment 
and mention a conversation with 
G. W. Todd at the time I “hired 
out” to do his advertising, back in 


My previous experience had 
been in advertising agencies and 
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in the advertising department of 
an adding-machine factory. Thys 
the tools I had chiefly learned to 
use were national publicity and 
mail “follow-up.” In hunting for 
the keynote to _ Protectograph 
salesmanship, I asked Mr. Todd: 
“What one thing do you believe 
will help a Protectograph sales- 
man more than anything else?” 
And he answered, like this: “If 
the salesman on starting to work 
a town could find a piece on the 
front of a local newspaper, de- 
scribing a big case of check fraud 


right in that town, the sales 
resistance would be cut in half” 
All right. That _ eliminated 


magazine advertising and follow- 
up methods. What we needed was 
to get to the prospect just ahead 
of the salesman—not behind him. 

The answer was Advance Ad- 
vertising. 

Of .course, in practice, we 
couldn’t route a salesman for a 
town and expect him to find an 
outburst of check-raising in the 
papers when he got there. Check 
frauds, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, are kept out of the 
papers until an arrest has been 
made. This is equivalent to saying 
that a majority of such cases 
never reach the columns of the 
press at all, The bank immediately 
advises secrecy—dreading unfa- 
vorable publicity. Also, the victim 
himself is very apt to be afraid 
of injury to his credit. 

What we did, then, was to send 
our salesmen on a still hunt for 
cases of check fraud in every town 
they worked. We made it an ob- 
ject for them to dig up such 
cases. By making discreet in- 
quiries, they learned that Bill 
Smith and John Jones had been 
“trimmed.” Then they went to 
Bill and John, and convinced them 
that they were not by any means 
the only ones that had been de- 
frauded in that way. Once the 
victims were convinced that such 
frauds were actually common, tt 
was possible to make them see that 
secrecy served onlv as a cloak for 
sharpers to find additional victims. 

So, gradually, we succeeded in 
obtaining raised and forged checks 
from everv part of the country. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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FTER twenty-two years’ experience in 
the export trade with many countries, 
a large manufacturer said this week,— 


















“TI believe our business relations 
with Chile have been the most 
uniformly satisfactory in every 
way of all our foreign trade.” 














There is a golden opportunity right now 
for American manufacturers in the Chilean 
market. 


Chile bought nearly $75,000,000 worth of 
American goods last year. 


There are many lines not represented at all 
in this total. 


EL MERCURIO, the national newspaper 
of Chile, will be glad to supply complete and 
specific data on request and co-operate with 
American advertisers:in every way through 
its own New York offices. 


“Ask any one who knows Chile about El Mercurio” 


EL MERCURIO 


Valparaiso—Santiago—Antofagasta 


ERNESTO MONTENEGRO S. S. KOPPE & CO. 
fieneral Representative Publishers’ Representatives 


407 Times Building, New York City 
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FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS—CHICAGO 


Illinois Dealers! 
We Are Directing 


Customers to Your 
Store — 


RAIRIE FARMER believes it is helping farmers 

by co-operating with good dealers to sell its read- 
ers guaranteed advertised merchandise. A most im- 
portant feature of our dealer and farmer co-operation 
is explained by PRAIRIE FARMER'S Reliable Diree- 
tory. Each PRAIRIE FARMER reader values his 
copy of this directory. 


PRAIRIE FARMER'S Reliable Directory, published 
in more than 70 Illinois counties, is an important fe 
ture of our farmer and dealer co-operation. 


For example—farmer Smith up in La Salle Countyis 
interested in a cream separator, He sees an adver 
, tisement in the PRAIRIE FARMER and refers tothe 
buyer's guide in his PRAIRIE FARMER director. 


Referring to the index under cream separators, he soo 
finds the dealer nearest him who can supply him with 
just the machine he wants~ax 
farmer Smith knows every m 
chine listed in this directory 4 
backed by our Triple Guarantee 


Triple Guarantee Goods 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer 
by the dealer and by PRAIRIE 
FARMER. Illinois farmers know 
the value of Triple Guarantee goods 
and they believe in them. One 
half of the customers who vist 
every Illinois Dealer are inhv 
enced by the PRAIRIE FARMER 
100,000 Illinois farmers read a 
believe in the PRAIRIE FARMER 
total circulation 128,000. 














Any way we can help you in better server 
for your farm trade, let us know, Bow 
with us in making Mlinois even agree =a 
farm state. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
223 W Jackson Bivé.. Chieage It 





The FIRST farm paper in the FIRST farm stat 
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the Illinois Dealer 


















is the first of a series of pages to be run in trade papers. 


is this Farm Implement News Advertisement which 


This campaign advertises the value of handling products 
that are advertised in PRAIRIE FARMER to show 


Illinois dealers how they can better serve their farmer 
buyers. 





What Are “Triple G” Goods? 


This sign means that PRAIRIE FARMER 
advertised goods are guaranteed, first by 
the manufacturer; second by the PRAIRIE 
FARMER, and third by the dealer hand- 
ling the goods. 














Goods advertised must be backed up by good 
merchandising. Both are as valuable to the reader 
as any editorial service. 


PRAIRIE FARMER will be a weekly 
beginning October 4th. Put PRAIRIE 
FARMER on your Weekly List 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicago 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


CHAS. P. DICKSON 
Advertising Manager 





BURTON W. RHOADS 
Asst. Advertising Manager 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


Western Representatives 
Chicago 






, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
stern Representatives 
New York 
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In daytime— Any Design or Colors “— 
EMC signs combine three factors which make them ~ 
preeminent: plish 
Equally effective day and night vehi 
Unequalled in attraction and novelty in fi 
Economical to buy and maintain ture. 
E MC signs are brilliant and unique; produce the illusion of innumerable tiny bub Bh. 
lamps; substantial and dignified in make and appearance; made entirely of durable metal, tising 
In daytime they can be decorated in any way desired. At night time an unique that, 
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reflectors—make EMC more distinct and readable than any other sign. > nothi 
For advertisers who have branches, agencies or exclusive dealers, this is the ideal 9 
outdoor sign. We maintain a service department to aid advertisers in selling o to ¥ 
renting E MC signs to their dealers. Sc 
The purchase price of EMC signs is small compared with any other worth-whik ora 
_- sign. They have an extremely low cost of operation—requiring only four to van¢ 
Six ps. matt 
We manufacture also E MIC signs for window display and indoor use and Elmyce pia 
flat metal signs of all varieties for outdoor and indoor advertising uses. ' T 
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Our only stipulation was that in 
every case the check must be ac- 
companied by a bona fide letter 
from the vietim, giving the facts 
and his permission to use them as 
4 warning to other unsuspecting 
business men. 

These checks were all carefully 
reproduced. We made it a point 
in our reproductions to preserve 
everv detail faithfully. We wanted 
these reproductions to look like 
the real checks. In some cases 
they were marked with “exhibit 
numbers” showing they had been 
used as evidence in court. 

Around each of these fraudulent 
checks we built a circular, showing 
how the fraud had been accom- 
plished, and giving the victim’s 
version of the affair in the form 
of his personal letter (reproduced 
in facsimile) bearing his signa- 
ture. 

These check circulars were the 
ammunition in our advance adver- 
tising. We proceeded on the theory 
that the average man_.is interested 
in “mystery stories,” and that 
nothing is so convincing as to show 
him what has actually happened 
to someone else, leaving him free 
to verify the facts. 

So we never used form letters 
or anything of that sort.in our ad- 
vance advertising. Just printed 
matter, reproducing actual cases 
and holding them up as “horrible 
examples.” 

This stuff was fired in broad- 
sides ahead of the salesman— 
starting about three weeks before 
he was due to start working the 
town. It stirred up the prospects, 
started them to thinking about 
their checks, wondering if thev 
were safe, proved to them that 
other business men just as careful 
as themselves had been victimized 
bv sharpers—and suggesting that 
the Protectograph was the instru- 
ment used and endorsed by the 
leading banks and business houses 
in every line. 

The salesmen didn’t have to lose 
time with a lot of preliminary 
explanations as to what check- 
raising meant, or proving to the 
Prospect that check-raising was 
actually going on. Thev could get 
right down to brass tacks, answer 
the questions that had formed in 
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the prospect’s mind, and stick to 
the direct road that leads to 
“Sign here, please.” 


MEN WERE PAID FORK ATTENTION 
TO ADVERTISING 


Experience proved beyond a 
doubt that the men working with 
advance advertising were calling 
on more people, getting better in- 
terviews, and closing more sales. 

Of course, we had then, and 
have to-day, the chaps who threw 
bricks in the way of our beautiful 
plan. There is always the “tem- 
peramenta!” chap who finds it too 
much trouble to furnish a route— 
or to follow it after he has fur- 
nished it and the house has spent 
money to advertise it. But we 
point out to this man that the firm 
has appropriated so much money 
for this kind of educational work; 
that if he doesn’t make use of it 
somebody else will get his share 
of the easy money at his expense. 

We check up the salesmen on 
every route that is advertised. We 
are willing to spend about 17 to 20 
cents a year on each prospect in 
our list. We count on about 10 
per cent of the names being “dead 
wood,” although we revise the list 
each time it is advertised. There 
are over a million names in our 
prospect list at present—as against 
about 750,000 on our list of users. 
So we play a game, to see how 
many names we can transfer each 
week from the prospect list to the 
users’ list. Some weeks in the 
busy season it runs as high as 300 
or 400 transfers. We take special 
pains to keep a record of inquiries 
and to take off frequent re- 
capitulations showing the number 
of inquiries received from each 
publication and each piece of 
printed matter, and to compare the 
proportion reported “sold.” 

We find that we sell a very 
much higher percentage of pros- 
pects who send inquiries, than of 
non-inquirers. The reasons are 
obvious. 

First, the inquirer has 
pecially impressed with our adver 
tising. (That’s why it navs 
coupons in advertising in publica- 
tions—to find out when the “copy” 
is getting across 
mine is that inquiries are 


been es 


fo use 


\ pet theory of 
“velvet.” 
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a by-product which you may as 
well get, since they cost nothing 
extra. If you don’t ask for in- 
quiries, sometimes the only tan 
gible thing you get out of your ad- 
vertising is the bill for the space!) 

Second, the salesman approaches 
an inquirer in a: more confident 
frame of mind. He says to him- 
self: “Here’s a man that knows 
he needs a machine. He can’t get 
away from me.” And usually he 
doesn’t get awav—unless the sales- 
man makes the mistake of ap- 
proaching the inquirer too con- 
fidently, which arouses opposition. 

Lots of people like to make a 
salesman work for the order. They 
want to put him through his paces. 
The salesman who walks into a 
man’s office, lays down a return 
postal card signed by the man, and 
expects Mr. Man to “sign here,” 
often gets left. Then he says, 
“What is the good of these in- 
quiries from curiosity seekers?” 
I always try to show such a sales- 
man that if it weren’t for “curi- 
osity” we would get no inquiries 
at all. 

Sweet are the uses of curiosity 
in advertising! But it is often 
wise for Mr. Salesman to act as if 
he had never heard of the inquiry, 
merely make his usual “approach” 
and demonstration. We always 
assume that every prospect on our 
list wants to know about our 
machine and our forgery-proof 
checks. That if he did know all 
about it, he’d be a user instead of 
a prospect. 

By the way, I could take you 
through that list of something 
over a million prospects, and show 
you cards we have advertised 
every year for the last ten. Some 
of them are so filled up with 
rubber-stamp impressions showing 
the different series we have mailed 
in the past, that I don’t know 
where we are going to stamp them 
in 1920 and 1921, unless we turn 
them over on their backs. Every 
week, when the sales reports come 
in, a bunch of girls in the adver- 
tising department take the report 
sheets and check them name by 
name with the prospect cards in 
our big files, in order to “pull” the 
ones that are sold. 

It is like meeting old friends. 





Here are folks that we've been 
pounding away at for years, Veg 
after year they have said to th 
salesman, “No, I don’t need 
machine.” Here and there we fing 
a card that some salesman has 
tried to “kill” in times past. They 
bear old notations such as “Dead 
and buried”; “Old crank, wouldn't 
spend a nickel to end the war’: 
“Gone out of business,” etc, And 
yet here they come, very much 
alive in spite of the salesman’s 
homicidal efforts, safely in the 
fold at last. 

That’s why we never accept a 
“burial certificate” on a prospect 
from a salesman. They are al- 
ways alive with us as long as their 
name continues to appear in Dun’s 
list of the financially existent 
which, by the way, is our principal 
source of prospect lists. Our 
motto is “You’ve got to buy or 
die,” and we demand proof of 
death before holding any post 
mortems. 


A PROSPECT THAT CAME TO LIFE 


Here is a card on a concern in 
Waukegan, Illinois, that bears rub- 
ber stamp impressions showing it 
was advertised in 1909, 1911, 1913, 
1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 
Some salesman had worked that 
town on advance advertising eight 
different times. Probably he got 
tired of calling on this concern, 
for back in 1914 he reported it 
“Branch; buying done in Chicago. 
No good.” But still we kept it 
on the list. In January, 1919, we 
changed salesmen in that territory. 
The new man had Waukegan ad- 
vertised in February. One of his 
first sales was to this concern that 
had been reported “N. G.” five 
years ago. The former man prob- 
ably would never have made this 
sale, no matter if he kept calling 
forever. Chances are he was con- 
vinced in his own mind that this 
concern could not be sold. Asa 
salesman thinks, so is he. ; 

Here’s a brewing company m 
Wilmington, Delaware. Adver- 
tised in 1916. Again in 1917. Re 
ported that trip as a prospect for 
return call. and advertised with 
our special “Call Back” advertis- 
ing. Still no sale. Advertised 
again in December, 1918, and 
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| Saving Advertising “Gas” 


























‘ It is important to establish the adver- 
it tising objective before cranking up a 
“ campaign, as everyone knows, but it is 
. just as important to pick the best road 
he to reach it. 

. You may ride in a limousine with 
ri chauffeur and footman, but if you try to 
get to Brooklyn by going north on Broad- 
a] way, you will lose out to the fellow who 
“ heads east for the Brooklyn Bridge. 


; Good copy is wasted if it gets into an 
improper vehicle or is sent in the wrong 
direction, and besides it costs alot more 
: than to concentrate and focus the adver- 
| tising on your market only. 


Specialization in advertising can and 
is keeping pace with specialization in 
manufacturing and selling, thru the high 
class Business Papers which enable you 
to talk to your prospects, in their own 
language, about their own problems, at 
minimum cost and maximum efficiency. 


Look for the words—‘‘Member of the 

Associated Business Papers Inc.’’, if you 

want proven circulations PLUS the very 
highest publishing standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Business Press Department A. A. C. of W. 


Headquarters, 220 W. 42d Street, New York 
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finally sold in January, 1919, in 
spite of approaching prohibition. 

We have had prospects who 
held out for year after year, then 
finally threw up their hands and 
sent the order by mail, saying “It’s 
no use; we told all your salesmen 
we didn’t want it, but still they 
keep coming and every time we 
get your advertising we know 
there’s another drummer on our 
trail. Your last man said there 
were 499 more Protectograph men 
coming behind him, a year apart, 
so send us one of your darned old 
machines and instructions how to 
operate it.” 

Then we get reports like this: 
“Called on the enclosed prospect 
this morning and found him read- 
ing your circular about the book- 
keeper who raised a $75 check on 
his boss every week for two years. 
He had a lot of other mail on his 
desk, but the picture on this cir- 
cular caught his eye—sold him in 
thirty-seven seconds, and he told 
me to go across the street and 
sell one to his brother, which I did. 
Advertising pays.” 

We invariably find that we get a 
better, more satisfactory quality 
of business from salesmen who 
are working after advertising. 
The nature of the advertising 
shows, on its face, that our con- 
cern is substantial and reliable. It 
looks as if there were “something 
back of it.” 

You must remember that ours is 


a “one-time” business. One of our. 


machines will answer all the re- 
quirements of the average con- 
cern. We cannot sell large instal- 
lations, like the typewriter or dic- 
tating-machine people. Moreover, 
our machines do not wear out 
quickly. 

Our check business, of course, 
is a “repeater.” But as far as 
machines go, we may sell a man 
only once in a lifetime. Therefore, 
in order to build up good will with 
people that we may sell only once, 
our direct-mail advertising is most 
essential When a_ salesman 


comes along in the wake of this 
advertising, the prospect naturally 
expects him to measure up to the 
impression he has formed of our 
house. The prospect feels that he 
knows us, to some slight extent, 


at least. If the salesman makes 
extravagant statements, or uses 
doubtful methods, the prospect js 
likely to “call” him, or to write the 
house and report the salesman’; 
tactics. This is one very whole. 
some effect of the advertising. 

Without any advertising, the 
prospect’s opinion of us would de- 
pend entirely upon his opinion of 
the salesman. If the salesman was 
rough, or untidy, or uncivil, or 
used “high pressure” tactics, the 
prospect would merely say, “Oh, 
that is a snide outfit,” and consign 
us to his black books. But if the 
advertising impresses him fayor- 
ably, he is apt to give us the 
benefit of the doubt. So the sales- 
man who works on advertising 
has to work clean or we soon find 
him out. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. Offer 
to Aid Government 


Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., put his organization 
at the disposal of the Government to 
aid in the distribution of the food prod- 
ucts which were placed on sale last 
week. 

Mr. Rosenwald telegraphed Postmas- 
ter General Burleson offering him the 
privilege of using the Sears Roebuck 
mailing list of more than six million 
names, including both rural and urban 
population. Tha Postmaster-General 
was informed that orders could be re 
ceived through the Chicago house of 
Sears Roebuck, cash audited there and 
orders routed for handling and direct 
shipment from government warehouses. 

The ecffer was not accepted by the 
postoffice department, presumably be- 
cause the amount of supplies at the 
disposal of the Government was not 
large enough to justify a merchan- 
dising campaign by mail among six 
million people. Sears Roebuck made 
it very plain, however, that its entire 
organization could be used for this 
purpose without remuneration. 





Turin With St. Louis 
Publicity Bureau 


Frank Turin, who has been with the 
Western Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
is now in charge of the publicity work 
of the Convention and Advertising 
Bureau of St. Louis. 





Middleton Agency Represents 
New Magazine 
The C. B. Middleton Agency will 
represent the Tri-State Manufacturer 
and Commercial Record, Pueblo, Colo., 
in Chicago and New York. ; 
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From the Start 


—and for eight years, Mr. 
Welanetz has held to the same 
solid principles. 



























That the advertising quality and 
value of his art shall remain 
fixed—whatever the quantity, the 
T demand, the haste. And that 
service shall mean a true consid- 
eration of all requests, plus the 
spontaneous extension of what as- 
sistance, suggestions or knowledge 
may be valued. 


We know that the rapid expansion 
of this Company is due to the ad- 
herence to these principles. We 
know that the future success de- 
pends on the continued adherence 
to these principles. And we know 
that our clients respect us for the 
maintenance of these principles. 














THE WELANETZ COMPANY Inc. 


2 East 234- Street New York City 
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Even before 1917} © 


the farmer was the biggest buyer of Op 


MOTOR TRUCKS} ... 














‘ tent, 
Goodyear’s report on 1917 indicate mobi 
trucks in use as: 7 
Farmers 78,789 Retailers 644% | "s,, 
Manufacturers 65,928 —_ 
Farmers will not buy tractor ner 
until they own automobile 
Over 85% of the subscribers to Acme 
Power Farming own automo Lewi 
biles. Scha 
The reduction in number Amo! 
of; horses owned and in Clar! 


available labor makes th + 
power farmer a peculiarly 
ood truck ¥ gm ect. Over 
0% of P scribers 
own tractors. Now 15% 
own trucks. Power farn- 
ers have been sold on the 
economy of gasoline 
power & 
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soe POWER 


Operator 


Service Man FARMER 


The power farmer owns, operates and, to a large ex- 
tent, gives his own service on his tractor, truck, auto- 
mobile and gas engine. Necessity has taught him to 
be more than a passably good mechanic. Thousands 
of dollars worth of crop hinges on his ability to kee 
his machine-power -going—three days’ tie-up will 
often lose a crop. 

Hence he knows the insides of his machinery. This 


receptiveness to good truck and parts copy has been 
appreciated by 


Acme Dart Famous 1.H.C. 
Lewis-Hall Muskegon Napoleon Nelson 
Schacht Victor Winther 


Among parts and tire makers— 


Clark Equipment Challoner Auto Truck Steel Body 
Firestone Goodyear Goodrich U. S. 


POWER FARMING 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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Albany, N. Y., offers the 
kind of territory you are look- 
ing for— 


A city of over 100,000— 
with one newspaper, the circu- 
lation of which proves that it 
goes into practically every 
home. 


And these homes are the sort 
that pay an advertiser best. 
Albany is American. Its popu- 
lation includes an unique pro- 
portion of intelligent, success- 
ful people. 


Industries are well-balanced and 
substantial. There are no off sea- 
sons or commercial disturbances. 
Albany is always prosperous—and 
this prosperity is divided with re- 
markable evenness among the 24,- 
000 Albany homes in which the 
Times-Union is the family news- 
paper. 


It is doubtful if there is a me- 
dium or a city anywhere that pre- 
sents more attractive features than 
Albany, N. Y., and the Times- 
Union. It is a short, straight road 
to more sales with low selling costs. 


The Times-Anion 


MARTIN H. GLYNN 


Editor and Publisher 


Repvenented by NEW YORK—225 Sth Ave. 
Verree and Conklin cHicaco —2s E. Jackson Blvd. 
INC. DETROIT —I1 Lafayette Bvid. 





Albany, N. Y., and 
the Times- Union 


—offer rare advertising advantages 


ee 





The Times-Union circu- 
lation is 35,546 by the 
latest Audit Bureau of 
Circulations report. 
= ee 
In the city of Albany 
the circulation of the 
Times-Union is_ larger 
than the combined cir- 
culations in the city of 
Albany of the _ three 
other daily newspapers. 
softios 
Within a radius of 33 
miles, exclusive of Troy 
and Schenectady, the 
Times-Union has 15,000 
greater circulation than 
its nearest competitor. 
— “Te 
By using the Times- 
Union exclusively in Al- 
bany, N. Y., the field is 
covered with a saving 
of 50% to 60% of the 
appropriation. 
a 
The Times-Union car- 
ries nearly as much ad- 
vertising — both DIS- 
PLAY and CLASSIFIED 
as the other three Al- 
bany newspapers com- 
bined. 
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The Background of the Recent 
Army Advertising Campaign 





By Captain Floyd Y. Keeler 


Former 


[EprroriaL Nore: Printers’ Ink is 
glad to publish this article because of 
its historical value, the recent Army 
advertising campaign referred to, having 
started several other government depart- 
ments to follow suit. Because of the 
success of the campaign it was soon fol- 
lowed by advertising of the Navy and 
other governmental departments.] 


| gen November when the let- 
down after the armistice was 
in full swing in Washington, Gen- 
eral E. L. Munson, Morale Branch, 
General Staff sent for Captain 
Roy Dickinson, now associate edi- 
tor of Printers’ INK, and the 
writer. The general said: “I want 
a complete and exhaustive report 
written on the ‘Relation of Re- 
cruiting to Morale.’” 

He then went on to explain: 
“There will be a great deal of 
criticism of the Army now that 
the war is over and the officers 
and men have time to kick about 
lack of promotion, poor food, 
getting back home, unnecessary 
drill, no leave and dozens of other 
things. All that this really means 
is that the big show is over and 
everyone wants to know ‘where 
do we go from here, boys,’ and 
because nobody can answer the 
question with a string of trans- 
ports like the Leviathan, discon- 
tent will become acute. 

“It is obvious therefore that 
unless public opinion is ade- 
quately informed it will be next 
to impossible to obtain recruits 
for the regular army in peace- 
times—an entirely different prop- 
osition from the army in war- 
time. Besides I believe the at- 
tention-arresting value of paid 
advertising is essential to accom- 
plish, within a reasonable time, 


any swaying of public sentiment 
as great as is necessary to se- 
cure any large number of re-en- 
listments after the greatest war 
in history. 

“You officers are both advertis- 
Write out your recom- 


ing men, 


Vice-President I 
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W. Lyon & Son, Inc. 


mendations and I will present 
them to the Adjutant General for 
action.” 

Following this interview there 
began a series of talks carried on 
by Captain Dickinson and the 
writer relative to the best way of 
approaching such a big task. It 
was finally decided to make an 
investigation of the Recruiting 
Field, comprised by the activities 
of the Marines, Navy, National 
Guard, employment methods in 
vogue in industrial concerns and 
finally the recruiting methods of 
the Allies. 


FIRST OF ALL, THE REPORT ON 
SUGGESTED ADVERTISING 


Captain Dickinson and I then 
went to New York to begin our 
reséarch. At this juncture I was 
taken ill and Roy Dickinson wrote 
the report unassisted. It is con- 
sidered by all who have read it 
to be a masterpiece and upon it 
the recent advertising campaign 
for recruits was based. Several 
copies of this report are on file 
in the Adjutant General’s office 
and are constantly referred to by 
the officers in charge of recruiting. 

Following the completion of his 
exhaustive report on the “Relation 
of Morale to Recruiting,” the 
latter part of January, Captain 
Dickinson was honorably dis- 
charged. About this time I had 
recovered from my illness and re- 
ported for duty. Then, instead of 
granting my request for imme- 
diate discharge, General Munson 
said, “Captain Dickinson’s very 
excellent plan must be carried out 
and by you. You will take lunch- 
eon with Major General P. C. 
Harris, Brigadier General Kerr 
and myself to-day at the Army 
and Navy Club; be prepared to 
submit an outline of a complete 
advertising campaign.” 

This conversation 
about ten in the 


took place 
morning and 
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luncheon-was to be at one. With 
the. same feeling that an astrono- 
mer might ‘have if asked to com- 
pute the distance between the 
earth and Mars in fifteen minutes 
coupled with a sinking sensation 
similar to the small boy reciting 
“The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” for the first time, before an 
audience, the unhappy lieutenant 
awaited luncheon—meanwhile try- 
ing valiantly to think of some 
snappy sales talk that would for 
all time establish the value of ad- 
vertising in the eyes of the Ad- 
jutant General. 

The luncheon resulted in the 
Adjutant General requesting that 
I conduct a school for the instruc- 
tion of all recruiting officers east 
of the Mississippi in publicity and 
advertising methods as they may 
apply to recruiting. This school 
was held in New York at the Ad- 
vertising Club on March 3, 4 and 5. 
It consisted of a series of half- 
hour talks by specialists in various 
lines having a bearing on re- 
cruiting. 

Frank Fehlman spoke on “The 
Psychology of Selling”; C. G. 
Percy, “Recruiting Window Dis- 
plays” ; George W. Hopkins, “Prac- 
tical Selling Methods”; Julian 
Street, “Publicity as Applied to 
Recruiting”; J. Stuart Blackton, 
“Value of Moving Pictures in In- 
fluencing the Public’; Augustus 
Thomas, “Playwriting and _ the 
Stage as a Medium of Influencing 
the Public.” Beside these repre- 
sentative men, many others spoke 
and trips: were made to the Ma- 
rine and Navy Recruiting Bureaus. 
At the conclusion of the third 
day’s session the fol!owing reso- 
lution was passed: 

“Resolved, that this meeting has 
been of great benefit to the officers 
present; that the stenographic re- 
port of the meeting shall be care- 
fully edited and published for 
distribution to the officers on 
recruiting service; that arrange- 
ments should be made for calling 
other meetings of the same kind 
in the future, so that the officers 
may come together and discuss 
these matters and get information 
from others who are_ schooled 
in advertising and_ recruiting 
methods.” 
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Following this three-day gop. 
ference the Adjutant Generaj or: 
dered the establishment of a cep. 
tral “Publicity Bureau, U, § 
Army, Recruiting Service” at 4 
Eighth Avenue, New York City 
with Col. J. T. Conrad as chief 
of the bureau. This bureay jm. 
mediately assumed the task of 
keeping in close touch with the 
problems of each of the fifty-six 
recruiting officers by getting out q 
weekly bulletin containing timely 
suggestions on advertising and 
publicity methods, in the meap- 
time using every effort to build 
up’ its own equipment and per. 
sonnel, 

The idea of using paid adver. 
tising in accordance with General 
Munson’s suggestion and along 
the lines of Captain Dickinson's 
report was never lost sight of, 
The Adjutant General’s office ar- 
ranged for each of the fifty-six 
recruiting officers to receive win- 
dow display and exhibit material 
which comprised everything from 
a 37 mm. gun to an Austrian 
saw-edged bayonet. 


DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


Finally on May 28, after selling 
and reselling the idea to Major 
Generals Harris, Jervey and Burr, 
to Brigadier Generals Lord and 
Anderson, F. P. Keppel, Third As- 
sistant Secretary of War, General 
March, and finally to the Secre- 
tary himself, a paid advertising 
campaign was authorized. At the 
last moment the whole campaign 
was nearly upset because of the 
insistence of Mr. Nolan (a civilian 
employee of the advertising di- 
vision of the Secretary of War's 
office, since 1870) that such a 
thing as using display advertising 
in paid space was unheard of— 
there was no blank form of aw 
thorization, and besides it couldn't 
be placed through an advertising 
agency because newspapers pre- 
ferred to receive advertising di- 
rect from his office rather than 
through any agent—they made a 
greater profit that way. All! this 
in the face of the fact that the 
authorization had already been 
signed by Major Generals Harris 
and Jervey. 


The argument ensued 


which 
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Philadelphia 
PUBLIC eds LEDGER 
orning—Evening—Sunday 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective September 1, 1919 


All advertising for insertion on week days will be accepted only for morning 
and evening editions in combination. 


PER AGATE LINE 

















an ; +7 ACaTRIC A‘ » Morning} Sunday 
POSITION OR CLASSIFICATION Sunday | ond — 
Evening | Evening 
aT a RR RIE Bae |$ 30| $ 85 | $ .40 
OE Sree .60 .65 75 
Mame TRrO0.....ccccccvccssessesvcccccscess .40 .50 .60 
EE nnd Go os ede eedendeedcseeepenecn 35 .50 -50 
ee 6 nd iene sée eee casas -40 55 -70 
Reading Notices (Foot of Column, 
ip RE rar First Page 3.00 4.50 4.50 
2 A Se er Inside Pages 2.00 3.00 3.00 
*SUNDAY ROTOGRAVURE-INTAGLIO 
SECTION 
ESE ET ES Se Ree ee a 50 =e 7 
13 Times Within One Year................- 44 ae . 
26 Times Within One Year................. 42 Ate ‘BT 
52 Times Within One Year........... ee 40 er 55 


advance date of publication. Column measurement 
28 agate lines wide, 288 lines deep, 7 cols. wide, 
2016 lines to page. Cancellations not accepted 
within 21 days of publication date. 

Color Section—4-color Process...... Per Page|} $1500 
This price does not include making of plates—plate 
size 9% inches by 14% inches. Plates required 
21 days in advance. 


fe, Space 50 Lines. Forms close 12 days in ' 











Retail Public Ledger, per line.......... .50 
Rate for advertisers using Public Ledger 
(Morning and Evening) per line...... 35 











POSITION RATES: When a condition of order and if available. Following 
or next to reading matter add 20% to rates. Following and next to read- 
ing matter add 30% to rates. Last page Public Ledger, daily and specified 
page Evening Ledger, combined add 25%: Top of page, run of paper, 
two times the above rate per line. Top of pages 2 or 3, three times 
the rate per line. 
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Financial, Insurance and Commercial Adver-| \ ; S , 
tising Used Within One Year: ~~ — Sunday 
| Evening | Evening Edition 
CS bap nesen 00944 Shiaetie souckeseeee $ 65 | $ .70 |) $ .55 
CL... bn ctecbduasapapestananekeets 49 65 .50 
I sia cnet ch dec bb aw dene ates ae eeuse 47 sss ees 
icc came ctebthtaciatanksanen 45 mares 
IL 0.4.4) 0h 6nd Ch-o00s 4b0e%R4 gn ah oenean | 43 








No Display Advertising will be accepted for the First page, nor any adver- 
tising for Editorial pages. 

Recognized advertising agency commission 15%. NO CASH DISCOUNT. 

Advertising on page 2 limited to one-quarter page or equivalent. 

*Rates incorrectly stated on orders are assumed to. be clerical errors and 
charges will be made in accordance with rate card. 
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consumed two hours of precious 
time and finally required the sig- 
nature of the Third Assistant 
Secretary of War before Mr. 
Nolan’s approval was secured. 
The whole campaign was a race 
against time, anyway, because the 
appropriation had been authorized 
from funds available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. 

Armed with the credentials al- 
ready referred to, I hurried back 
to New York and on May 29 a 
circular-proposal was sent out on 
Q. M. C. Form 119 to fifteen lead- 
ing advertising agencies by Briga- 
dier General H. E. Wilkins, Zone 
Supply Officer. Form 119 is the 
same form used to purchase shoes, 
shirts and sealing wax, but it was 
made over to fit the occasion. 

Now came a hectic period of 
conferences with more or less 
irate advertising agents who said, 
Why all this rush? Havea heart; 
May 29 is Thursday, May 30 a 
holiday; May 31 Saturday and we 
are closed; June 1 is Sunday and 
now you want a circular-proposal 
filled out on June 2. It can’t be 
done. 

Well, it was done, and a great 
deal of credit for the doing of it 
is due to “Sunny Jim” O’Shaugh- 
nessy, that tactful handler of diffi- 
cult situations. Then along came 
“Serious John” Sullivan, of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, with much helpful advice 
and a great deal of real assistance 
—the campaign had started. 

Now followed a period that, 
when it is looked back upon, was 
one long nightmare. The Zone 
Supply Officer notified the Pub- 
licity Bureau that Frank Seaman, 
Inc., had been selected. By this 
time it was the fourth of June 
and more precious time had 
slipped by. This meant a mad dash 
to Washington with four pieces 
of copy (already set up in the 
form of two full newspaper pages 
and two half pages), besides this 
a dummy of a Plan Book and all 
the copy for it. All this had to 
be O. K’d. by the Secretary of 
War, Major Generals Harris, Jer- 
vey and several other officers be- 
fore insertion could be made or 
the plan books issued. Correc- 
tions were telephoned from Wash- 
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ington to New York and plate 
went out for mats on June § for 
a campaign to begin on June 16, 
This establishes a new record for 
speed. The writer groaned jp 
spirit at the thought of having 
six different ranking officers edit 
and pass upon the copy but the 
groans were needless, because the 
few corrections made greatly im. 
a and strengthened the ap- 
peal. 

The general bulletin sent out by 
the American Newspaper Py. 
lishers’ Association, The Bureay 
of Advertising to all its members, 
was of great assistance in putting 
the campaign in the right light 
in the newspaper offices of the 
country. Thomas H. Moore de 
serves great credit for his eff- 
cient work in this connection, 

The ideas which General Mun- 
son believed in, followed by a 
series of conferences, supported 
by searching investigations were 
carefully combined as recommen- 
dations in Captain Roy Dicki- 
son’s brilliant memorandum and 
became the new recruiting policy 
of the War Department. That it 
is a successful policy cannot be 
denied because it has produced a 
hundred thousand voluntary en- 
listments in four months—a reec- 
ord hitherto undreamed of i 
peace time. 

Another proof of the success of 
the recent advertising in the fifty- 
six cities in which main recruit- 
ing stations are located is the 
fact that Col. Conrad has recom- 
mended the extension of this a¢- 
vertising to the 449 towns mn 
which sub-stations are located. In 
these towns the 656 daily news- 
papers of a general news char- 
acter, printed in English, are to 
be used. 

As this involves an expenditure 
of approximately $90,000—the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War 
and the Adjutant-General is neces- 
sary and has not been received, as 
yet. A more detailed announce 
ment, therefore, would be prema- 
ture and might fail to agree with 
the final facts. 





_A. L. Ditter, formerly sales manager 
of the Field Manufacturing Co., Owes 
so. Mich., has heen appointed genera 


sales manager of the organization. 
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Why Carnation Milk Co. 
Uses Birmingham Ledger 


Buy Pure Milk The Carnation Milk Prod- 
—buy Carnation ucts Company (thro that 
great agency, Erwin & 
Wasey Company) recently 
decided to go after Bir- 
mingham business. 


After careful, painstak- 
ing, close investigation they 
chose— 


The Birmingham Ledger 


Imagine, if you can, sweet, wholesome, nutritious, 
sanitary, Carnation Milk in anything but clean com- 
pany! Wouldn’t it look out of place alongside of 
copy extolling the merits of pimple cures, pile reme- 
dies, constipation pills and other such fakes? 





The Carnation Milk Products Company selected 
The Birmingham Ledger because it is spotlessly, 
immaculately CLEAN and reaches the better class of 
people who appreciate a clean high-class newspaper. 


Sunday Ledger, October 5, 1919 


After 24 years of faithful service to Birmingham six days in the 
week, The Birmingham Ledger will start a great Sunday Edi- 
tion on October 5, 1919. It’s an assured success in advance!! Put 
it on your list. It will pay! 


You need The Ledger for its dealer co-operation, its influence 
and its cleanliness. Write us for help and advice. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER 


J. A. MARTIN, Vice-Pres. & Adv. Mgr. 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Special Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Member A. B. C. 
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The meaning 
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HE manufacturer who approaches che 
subject of using the screen to help his 
business will ask two questions if he values 


getting started right. 


First: by every known test who are the 
leaders of the motion picture industry? 

The indisputable answer is Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, with Para- 
mount Pictures: nationally advertised. 

Second: can I afford to have my business 


reflected on the screen by anything dut the 
foremost motion picture ability of the day? 


The test of the motion picture is the 
public reaction to it, and the whole countrv 
has endorsed Paramount. 


Why not use in your industrial films 
everything that has put Paramount Pic- 
tures where they are in the minds of the 
public today? 


Address Educational Department 


Ave PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 
ADEASE ERE Sees SESEE LAAT tn Pon CECH, BOS DELLE Boece gonoes 


485 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C. 
New York City 
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Concentrate on Ouality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


Lhe incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 





seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 








LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York City 
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Making the World Safe for 
Industry 





Just So Far as America’s Leaders Have Seen the Vision, Will Sane Social 
Relations Prevail 


By Lester H. Butler 


rT HERE do we go from 

here?” the average Ameri- 
can business man is asking himself 
in these days of change and un- 
rest in the ranks of labor. 

From one end of America to 
the other, in Pullmans, in directors’ 
rooms, in clubs, business men cau- 
tion one another and speculate on 
the possibilities of the spread of 
the extreme radicalism. It is like 
a dreaded contagion, but without 
a standard course of treatment that 
would be the sequel to the first 
appearance of a contagion. 

But in reality has it shown any 
serious development in America? 
Has it stepped across the Atlantic 
or the Pacific and planted its feet 
on our shores? Like a disease, 
Bolshevism must find a condition, 
physical in aspect, where it can 
be properly cultured before it will 
become a contagion. That condi- 
tion must be national in extent be- 
fore it can grow and spread. 

The evolutionary process of 
progress and development in the 
140 years of our country’s exist- 
ence has made impossible a 
sweeping discontent necessary for 
an overturned America. American 
industry has gone farther toward 
the solution of its labor relations 
than any other country in the 
world because of the country’s po- 
litical construction. The demo- 
cratic principles of our politics 
have forced certain democratic 
ideas into the management of our 
industrials. As a result of this, 
labor has shared in the prosperity 
of the nation’s industry as the 
people of no other country in the 
world have shared. 

Prosperity has brought a degree 
of contentment to the American 
home that is a good reagent—it is 
the preventive sanitation that 
keeps the contagion from getting 
a foothold. 





good to rock the industrial boat. 
9 


High wages, don’t work, take 
other people’s property, no pun- 
ishment, no taxation—these are 
the principles of the “left wing 
radicals” and the mass of Ameri- 
can people are thinking people. 
Could such a platform gain a suf- 
ficiently organized following to 
prove a serious menace to a thor- 
oughly democratic government? 

Industry is the life of a nation. 
The world must be restored to a 
sane and productive basis and this 
devolves upon executives who 
know finance as well as commerce. 
Without these kinds of men the 
outlook might not be encouraging. 
Such men were eliminated by one 
expedient or another in Russia 
and the result has been devitaliz- 
ing. In the final analysis industry 
is the determining factor in the 
contentment of a people. Indus- 
try brings prosperity and pros- 
perity only can bring the content- 
ment that strangles Bolshevism. 


THE SANITY OF LABOR 


The American people as a whole 
know that Bolshevism and indus- 
try cannot tread the same path. 
American prosperity has _ been 
founded on democratic principles 
of government —principles that 
have entered into the conduct of 
our industrials, and as long as 
that knowledge is possessed by the 
American people the fear of a 
serious uprising, national in ex- 
tent, is too remote for credence. 

American organized labor has 
gone on record that it would not 
aid nor abet destruction, that its 
policy, work, methods, aims, and 
ideals are to build, construct and 
help in the development of the 
highest and best in the human 
family. It has a sane and level- 
headed leader in Mr. Gompers and 
it is his statement that it is not 
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Mr. Gompers takes the stand 
that there must be a recognition 
of conditions as they exist to-day. 
Everyone must realize that they 
are vastly different from what 
they were before the war. They 
are conditions that are vital with 
new impulses—impulses this coun- 
try never experienced before. Yet 
with proper industrial leadership 
they are not dangerous but con- 
structive. The problems of work- 
ing out our industrial situations 
must be faced with a spirit of 
co-operation and _ co-ordination. 
[t is impossible for the country’s 
industry to go back to the condi- 
tions that obtained before the war. 

The gross type of executive has 
been all too common in the past. 
He has been occupied with the 
sole aim of accumulating dollars 
at the expense of workers’ rights 
and even lives. He has exploited 
the brains and the muscles of the 
workers in his pay and then cast 
them aside when they ceased to 
pay him a profit. He is mate- 
rialistic at the expense of every- 
thing else—justice and honor in- 
cluded. 

But there is another type of em- 
ployer, the antithesis of the gross 
type and equally as bad for indus- 
try; this is the impractical idealist 
who plans his policies with respect 
to labor control on the basis that 
all men are equal mentally and that 
a mass of minds can be molded 
to think along parallel lines 
reaching an ultimate goal of abso- 
lute contentment. This is the key- 
note of the hapless Russian situ- 
ation. 

America, fortunately, is blessed 
—to a larger extent now than ever 
before—with the type of industrial 
executive that combines the ideal- 
istic and the materialistic. Not 
too much of either, but enough to 
keep the balance true to avoid 
bankruptcy on one side and a dis- 
contented lot of workers on the 
other. More of this type of execu- 
tive needs to be developed to 
uphold the security of America. 
Europe needs this type to stabilize 
its present industrial condition—a 





condition which reflects its political 
distress. 
Service is the essence of the 
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progressive industrial Manager; 
philosophy — social Service, the 
service that does for the employe 
from the moment he is hire 
There is a tremendous differen 
in results from the real social sen. 
ice and what a vast number oj 
employers are calling social sen. 
ice. An insurance plan wherey 
the employees get a weekly 
monthly stipend in case of illnes 
or accident and a wage bonus fy; 
punctuality is about as far as th 
minds of some employers can aj. 
venture in “social service,” by 
that is something that is bette 
named “welfare.” 


THIS TYPE IS DESIRABLE 


I approached one employer r. 
cently who controls 18,000 men 
that word control is used advise. 
ly, for the rank and file in thy 
man’s factory are loyal to him 
from the heart out. The man 
speak of had not talked to me ty 
minutes until I understood th 
fundamental reason back of hi 
tremendous power. 


He isn’t an orator; he isn’t whet ’ 


psychologic analysis would plo 


as a leader of men. He is quic 
kind and shrewd. There w 
nothing ornate in his verbiage 


But he had the interest of even 
one of his workmen at heart an 
they knew it. This man is ma 
times a millionaire, but there i 
no class-war feeling in his plant 
Without the facts he gave m 
even it was a simple matter t 
understand the vitally human att- 
tude he takes toward “his men’ 
as he calls them. This man talked 
for twenty minutes and mentioned 
actual business once and then only 
in its relation to business. Hs 
conversation was wholly occupieé 
with the laboring man and hs 
living problems. His mind ha 
not been wheeled into this co 
versational channel, it had sem 
consciously headed into it becaus 
it was the thing uppermost. _ 
The factory manager of thi 
man’s plant claims the man think 
of shop one hour and of the hap 
piness and contentment of his et 
ployees the other twenty-thre 
hours of,every day. He has gwe 
to his men profit-sharing, fimanett 
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“T value THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY 
REVIEW more highly than all the other trade 
papers we have used put together.” 

—W. B. SIMMONS 


President 
The Futurist Company 





But read the whole letter: 









THE FUTURIST COMPANY: 
Manufacturers Futurist Undergarments 

310 W. ERIE STREET 

Chicago, USc4. 


August 12, 1919. 


Underwear & Hosiery Review, 
320 Broadway, 
New York City, HN. Y. 


Gentlemen; 


Acting on your suggestion to "get in early” I have today instructed , 
Erwin & Wasey Company to renew our contract with you for twelve full 
pages for 1920. 


Your book raninds me not a little of a small, not too handsome mle 
I once saw in Colorado. He was no Percheron in size or prize wimer 
in weight, but gosh} how he pulled! 


Just so with the Underwear & Hosiery Review. It seems to go right 
to the buyers-=--the big fellows---we want to reach, and to hit the 
spot when it gets there. ‘The real ones certainly read your book, 

amd, as I've seen times aplenty, leave it around their office for 

future reference when they are through. 


Sincerely, I value the Underwear & Hosiery Review more highly than 
all of the other trade papers we have used put together. 


Does this answer the othor suggestion in your letter, that I tell 
you what I think of you? 


Vory truly, 


President, 
THS FUTURIST COMPAXY. 
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homes for them, shown a vast 
number of them how to save and 
become prosperous, given them an 
immense club house where a swim- 
ming pool, bowling alleys, gym- 
nasium, theatre, social rooms, 
bakery, and a large restaurant are 
all under one roof. But after all 
the best part of this employer's 
social service cannot be shown in 
tangible objects, for it comes in 
the sincerity and honesty with 
which he works with the men for 
their better citizenship and joy in 
life. 


TO MAKE DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRIAL 
GOVERNMENT SUCCEED 

Employees as a rule are quick 
to recognize the spirit or motive 
behind the thing given. We are 
all fundamentally psychologists. If 
an employer gives at the last mo- 
ment some element of welfare 
that he believes will offset a dis- 
turbance or counter an ill-feeling, 
he is placed in a bad light with 
his employees in all likelihood. 
It is often not the actual plan but 
the spirit back of the plan and its 
presentation which causes trouble. 
The industrial manager must anti- 
cipate, he must be keen at seeing 
the needs of his men or women 
and understanding their viewpoint. 

The tendency in business man- 
agement to-day is toward democ- 
racy. It is interesting to note the 
headway some firms are making 
with such a plan, although it varies 
in practice from a broad social 
service idea in some to a stock 
distribution plan in others. 

For a very significant reason it 
is the opinion in some industries 
that democracy of business does 
not mean the solution of their 
labor difficulties. Their very atti- 
tude toward industrial democracy 
is the basis of its deficiency. This 
brings us back to the point made 
previously, that it is not as much 
the thing as the spirit in which 
the thing is done. 

A labor manager may be so 
autocratic as to command the fear- 
ing respect of his employees, but 
let him be forced into a corner 
and have to choose a democratic 
form of control for his plant as 
the alternative to ruin and all that 
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respect is gone, his men wi 


: } ll 
pose him and industrial demsennr 


is certain to be disagreeable to hin 
A clear indication of the oop 
tentment of an organization js th 


labor turnover barometer, |, 
this connection the degree of sy. 
cess of industrial democracy ma 
be determined, but it is not 4. 
ways encouraging. In two plans 
engaged in the same line of bys. 
ness and employing Practically the 
same number of people I found, 
vastly different attitude among th 
employees. In one plant indy. 
trial democracy has been adopted 
but its labor turnover chart shows 
a line varying between 30 and 3} 
per cent per month. The othe 
plant without industrial democrac 
shows an average of 15.1 per cen 
for a six month period. 
LABORERS “STAY PUT” 
There is over a hundred per 
cent greater labor turnover in th 
factory that has adopted indus 
trial democracy and in the fae 
of such figures this factory feck 
that the plan is not a success, 
But the trouble is not with th 
plan, it is more fundamental than 
that. The factory management i 
the plant where industrial demo- 
racy has not been adopted ha 
developed the social service ide 
to a remarkable degree, not with 
pomp and oratory but with su 
stantial and whole-hearted sir- 
cerity; not with words but wit 
action. Profit-sharing is a reality 
rather than a theory. Ninety per 
cent of the workmen in that fac- 
tory own stock. They sit ma 
the stockholders’ meetings and 
vote. They are limited only by 
length of service in the number 
of shares they can buy from the 
company and many actually go ow 
in the market and buy more 
What they get from the company 
they pay for—buy at par—and not 
a one of them who owns stock 
but feels that he is a living part 0! 
that great plant and that it is part 


his. 
The employees in that plant 
have a tremendous interest @ 


their work. They have been made 
to feel that through their work 
their interest and their invest 
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ong the Gotham Studios is immediately in need of a few more artists 
indus. to add to its staff. 
dopted 
he The men we want must compare favorably with the calibre 
othe: of the artists now associated with us. They must be men 
Ocrac) with a thorough understanding of art as a factor in the 
pions selling of merchandise ; they must be sufficiently experienced 
in advertising to know much of the technical requirements ; 
they must be trained masters in technique, sure of them- 
AN selves, resourceful and readily responsive to ideas, gifted in 
indus. expressing them. 
> face 
feds We are not looking for dreamers and wanderers with the 
h the spark of genius that ever so often flunks. Our men must 
than be extremely practical in all their creative work, down to 
nt in earth all the time. There must be nothing flighty in their 
rad make-up, but constantly dependable with brains that func- 


tion soundly and substantially. 


idea 

with 

sub- Above all their talent and the ability to make the most of it, 
wi they must essentially be men who love the work and have. 
ality deliberately chosen commercial art as their field of endeavor, 
per because they are adapted for it. They are men who take a 
fac keen delight in tussling with each new problem as it is pre- 
ad sented to them and take genuine pride in its solution. 

by 

aber 

the 

out 


We are not world-beaters here by any means, but we have 
set our own interpretation on what our job consists of. And 
as long as we have been successful in obtaining more and 





as more recognition all the time; and in getting so many addi- 
ng tional people every month, including the leading advertisers 
ock and advertising agents in America, to believe in us; while 
2 retaining the confidence of our old patrons, we simply have 


to consider ourselves on the right track. Every man we 


have taken on has had to fill the bill. 


If we didn’t insist on being so mighty careful in enlarging 
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— ‘ ment t! 
our organization, there wouldn’t be the need for publishing wrospe 
this message. We are frankly in search of the best men we prospel 
can get. that 6 

months 

’ part if 

Specifically, we need men who have specialized in color, and It is 2 

black and white on figure work, and can show impressive ms 

specimens—figures that are human, interesting and striking, a 0 

We need men who prefer to do still life pictures and cap consi 

make them appealing, appetizing, real as the case or subject eo: 

may be. We need men who can execute decorative ideas jn ’ The 

good taste and with a marked degree of originality. turno’ 

comes 

month 

For several such men, we have a welcome place here. To drops 

the right men or those who impress us as most likely to the s 

develop properly, we will give every opportunity to grow vor 

with us. There will be enough money paid them in retum aes 

for their services right at the start to prove real interesting first | 

and the opportunities are only limited by their own capacity _ 
to produce the quality work for which we have created a even 

market. facto 

with 

r . . that { 

We do not know where we will discover the men we are make 

after. Like the oft-told tale of the search for the four-leaf chart 

clover, one of the men that would fit in with us may be a 

‘ woul 

plugging away uselessly around the corner, or he may be consi 

far off on the Pacific Coast.. The field is wide open. Th 

has | 

J cea f 

If you are out of town, send us enough of your material so sibili 
_that we can judge adequately. We will handle it as carefully that 

as you would yourself and will return it quickly after inspec- = 
° . ° eC 

tion. If you are one of our neighbors here in New York, es 

write or telephone for an appointment. You can depend on It ta 

our good sense to consider all communications confidential. o's 

wou 

stan 
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Good . Better. Best. is tl 

Never let it rest : and 

Till the Good is Better that 

And the Better Best. ber 
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GoTHAM Stupios INc” 1133 Broadway New York on 





ment they are building their own 
prosperity by making their factory 
we prosperous. The dividend check 
that goes to them every three 
months has played a significant 
part in creating such a feeling. 





and It is not an additional compensa- 
ssive tion or bonus; it is the earning of 
: 3 real investment and there is not 
Ing, one of them who does not put 
Can conscientious effort into his duty 
dject as a workman to keep up the name 
and reputation of “his” factory. 

iS In The greatest percentage of labor 

turnover in the factory referred to 

comes betwen the first and third 

months of employment. This 
To drops to less than 3 per cent after 
’ to the sixth month, when the em- 
ow ployee can begin to share in the 

profits of the company. The 
um large class that quits between the 
Ing first and third month after em- 
‘ity ployment can be called floaters. 


They are beyond the influence of 
a even industrial democracy. Every 
factory is more or less afflicted 
with this class and it is my opinion 
that for some time to come it will 


re make the employer’s turnover 

af chart show a line running from 

be 8 to 10 per cent higher than it 

i would if they were not taken into 
consideration. 

Though industrial democracy 


has been the much-vaunted pana- 
| cea for labor ills, there is the pos- 
e sibility always that it will fail— 
that it will not at least produce 
results commensurate with the ex- 
penditure of time and money 
necessary to inaugurate the plan. 
It takes more than merely the plan 
to make it a success. Any idea 
would fail under similar circum- 
stances. 

Sincere teeling for the happi- 
ness and contentment of workers 
is the beginning of social service 
and social service is the element 
that engenders loyalty and con- 
scientious effort in workers. 

American industry will be safe 
as long as its leaders give heed to 
labor’s actual needs and sincerely 
strive to meet them before they 
reach the complaint stage. What 
is good for American industry 
must also be good for the world’s 
industry, for workers are human 
the world over. 
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Piggly-Wiggly Lengthens 
Long Arm 


he Piggly-Wiggly system of self 
service stores originated by Clarence 
Saunders at Memphis, Tenn., about 
three years ago is invading California 
On September 1 it is expected that 
three of these stores will open in Los 
Angeles and a fourth in San Pedro 
Several new Piggly-Wiggly stores have 
opened recently in Chicago neighbor 
hood and suburban districts. The pro 

moters say they expect to have 3,000 
stores in Chicago before they are 
through. 


The 


Wallen to Assist in Advertising 
Course 


_ James Wallen, of East Aurora, N 
has been appointed a visiting lec 
turer for the course on advertising to 


be conducted at the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland The course is 
given under the direction of the Cleve 
land Advertising Club. Mr. Wallen is 
to deliver four lectures, the first one 


of which will be given October 22 


Death of James Alexander 
Campbell 


James Alexander Campbell, associated 
with the McLain-Hadden-Simpers Com 
pany, Philadelphia, died at his home in 
Swarthmore, Pa., August 15, aged 63 
years. He had previously been con 
nected with N. W. Ayer & Son and 
was at one time advertising manager 
of the Worcester, Mass., Gazette. 


In Charge of “World Trade” 


Advertising 
F. L. Blue, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Tribune and Marine News, New 
York, is now with the Youwrovete 


World Trade Review, New York. Mr 
Blue will have charge of advertising 
throughout the country and is arrang- 
ing to open several branch offices. 


Syracuse “Herald” Has New 
Advertising Manager 


A. L. Poorman, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Journal, 
Providence, R. I., has succeeded A. B. 
Churchill, who is now with the Ameri- 
can Seedtape Co., Newark, N. J., as 
advertising manager of the Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Raymond Welch Now a 
Captain 

Raymond Welch, of Printers’ 

staff, who recently returned from 

service in the A. 

received information of 

to a captaincy im the 


Ink 


nineteen months’ 
E has 
his promotion 
infantry. 
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U. T. A’s. Important Con- 
vention 


The United Typothetae of America 
will hold its annual convention in New 


York, at the Hotel Commodore, Sep- 


tember 15, 16 and 17. The conven- 
tion will bring together printers from 
all parts of the country. The pro- 
gramme includes addresses by Arthur 
E. Southworth, Chicago, president; 
William Green, New York, vice-presi- 
dent, and Noble T. Praigg, counsel of 
the advertising bureau. 

Other speakers and their topics will 
be: Henry Hale, Jr., Ethridge Asso- 
ciation of Artists, New York, “A talk 
on layout and art as applied to print- 
ing”; Everett R. Currier, New York, 
“What the Eye Receives the Mind 
Absorbs”; H. A. Gatchell, Gatchell & 
Manning, Philadelphia, “The Power of 
the Printed Picture”; G. A. Heintz- 
mann, advertising manager Dexter 
Folder Co., New York, “Paper and 
Ink, and the Part They Play”; R. W. 
Nelson, American Type Founders Co., 
Jersey City, “The Three-Year Plan— 
What It Means. to the Allied Indus- 
tries”; Richard H. Lee, special counsel 
A. A. C. of W., “Ethics and Profits”; 
Charles L. Estey, director U. T. A. 
Advertising Bureau, “A Forward Look 
from the U. T. A. Threshold”; E. H. 
Naylor, secretary Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association and Cover Paper 
Manufacturers Association, New York, 
“The Paper Market,” and Magnus W. 
Alexander, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Boston, “Important Aspects of the 
Industrial Situation.” . 


Changes in the Moon Agency 


J. E. Woodruff, who has been with 
the Byron G. Moon Company, Troy, 
N. Y., for some time, has been made 
head of the promotion department. E. 
C. Goekeler, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and recently 
returned from service overseas, has 
been appointed manager of the me- 
chanical department. 

Russell D. Meredith, for some 
years advertising manager of Van 
Zandt Jacobs & Co., and later Eastern 
representative of Scribner's, has been 
made manager of the sales department. 
William W. Breslin, who recently re- 
turned from service in France, has re- 
sumed his duties as a director and the 
secretary of the Moon company. 

Mary B. True has been appointed to 
conduct the news department, and to 
act as English critic of advertisements. 


New Campaign by Turner- 
Wagener 

A newspaper publicity campaign in 
behalf of Regal Thousand Island Dress- 
ing is being prepared by the Turner- 
Wagener Co., Inc.. advertising agency, 
Chicago. Copy will appear at an early 
date, 


a ’ . 
The Week’s News from Qhj 
cago Printing Trades 

Settlement of the wa 
made by the Chicago printiag trades 
union was on the point of bein 
cease last week but now the m4 
troversy has bee y yi 
pa n thrown wide open 
_ The scale committee of 
[ypothetae of Chicago met jae 
committee representing the compositor 
pressmen, feeders and binders Th 
result was a supplemental agreem 
acceptable to all parties, but while the 
agreement was being worked out 4 
joint conference the binders’ pa 
withdrew from their representatives the 
authority to sign. It was then poten 
that the new supplemental agreement 
with its changed wage scales would Not 
become effective unless all the unions 
had ratified it by August 20. Later 
the typographical union decided to a¢. 
cept the agreement only partially, 

The Franklin Typothetae accordingly 
sent out a notice to all the employing 
printers advising them that the Febry. 
ary agreement still was in effect and 
that it authorized no changes in the 
matter’ of wages and shop practices at 
this time. The matter will be discussed 
at further joint conferences. 


Heffron Directs Coffee Sales 
Promotion 


_W. C. Heffron, of the Chicago branch 
of the American Chicle Company, has 
been appointed manager of the sales 
promotion department of the Hanley 
& Kinsella Coffee & Spice Company, 
St. Louis. 

This company has just laynched a 
campaign in Texas for H. & K. Vacuum 
Packed coffee, under the direction of 
the George Batten Company, New 
York. The campaign includes the use 
of newspapers, posters and magazines. 
It is intended to extend the advertising 
gradually until it covers all the terri- 
tory of the Hanley & Kinsella Com 
pany. 


Changes in Packard Car 
Company 


H. H. Hills, who since 1908 has 
been successively general sales man- 
ager and assistant general manager, of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, has been made vice-president, in 
charge of distribution, of that organt- 
zation. George R. Bury has been made 
general distribution manager of the 
company. 


Walter W. Smith Promoted 
With Nash Motors 


Walter W. Smith has been appoint 
ed assistant sales manager of The Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. Prior 
to this appointment Mr. Smith was 
manager of passenger car sales. 
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The World Cotton Conference 


At New Orleans, La., October 13, 14, 15, and 16 will bring 
together the men, both of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, who lead in the growing, ginning, handling and storing 
of cotton, the manufacturing of cotton seed oil, the manufac- 
turing’and selling of cotton goods, and the manufacturing of 
machinery sold to the cotton industry. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


COTTON 


America’s Largest Textile Monthly 


will be the World Cotton Conference Number, distributed 
among the 5,700 invited delegates at the conference, in addition 
to its regular circulation. Published in the heart of the great 
cotton manufacturing industry of the South, and in the center 
of the cotton growing section, COTTON’S October issue will 
be a fitting number to be presented to the delegates at this im- 
portant conference. 


If you sell mill equipment or supplies, power or transmission 
equipment, building material—in fact, any material, equip- 
ment or service sold to factories and mills, you can profit by 
placing an announcement before the delegates at this world- 
wide conference, through the dominant publication of the 
field—COTTON. 


Forms close September 15th. 


W.R.C. SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. ATLANTA, GA. 
COTTON 
America’s largest textilé monthly 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER 
A monthly power plant engineering journal 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT JOURNAL 
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We take pleasure in- announcing 
that 


joins this company on September 
second, as a vice-president and 
member of the executive staff 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 


1463 Broadway at 42nd St. New York 


LONDON PARIS 
25 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 31 Bis Faubourg Montmartre 


















WILLIAM A. STURGIS 
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The Farm Loan System and Its Re- 
lation to the Buying Power 


of Farmers 


Farmers Who Take Advantage of the Plan Are Buying Millions of 
Dollars Worth of Necessities and Conveniences They Couldn’t Other- 
wise Have 


By Herbert Quick 


Federal Farm Loan Board 


HE farmer buys commodities 

for one of two reasons; either 
because he must, or because he 
sees how it will make his farming 
more profitable. This refers to 
him as a farmer; as a human be- 
ing he may buy to make life more 
livable, for pleasure, or because 
the neighbors are buying—aside 
from purely business considera- 
tions. 

As a business man, he buys only 
when he must, in a vast number of 
transactions. If he is in a country 
in which the use cf fertilizers is 
necessary, he buys fertilizers be- 
cause he must. He buys fencing 
because he must, where the stock 
laws require it. He buys building 
materials for mere shelter, because 
he and his family arid his animals 
must have protection from the 
weather. He buys wagons and 
plows and harrows and equipment 
generally, because a minimum of 
these things he must have or cease 
to be a farmer. He buys so as to 
keep the farm on what. one may 
term a subsistence ration, rather 
than on a fattening regimen. If 
he falls below a certain irreducible 
minimum in .these purchases, he 
ceases to be a farmer. You can 
tell this sort of farmer as you pass 
along the road. You will probably 
say that he does not know how to 
farm: but an old farmer in Utah 
once said in answer to a question 
put to him at Salt Lake, “We 
farmers most of us don’t have 
money enough so we can farm as 
well as we know how.” He said 
the truth; for there is scarcely one 
of these men who does not know 
of many things to buy—if he only 
had the money or could get it on 
the proper terms. 
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The farmer who invests his 
money in lime for his soil, or in 
underdrainage, or in the fencing of 
land formerly left out to the com- 
mons for pasturage, or in grassing 
such land down for pasture, or in 
gasoline engines, or motor trucks, 
or sanitary appliances and running 
water in the home, or in electric 
lights, or pianos, or paint, or a 
herd which will consume time in 
coming into production, or a 
young orchard and the machinery 
required by it, or a silo, or an 
automobile, or in a thousand other 
things which ought to be acquired 
when the husbandman overpasses 
the line of what will “just do” and 
into the domain of the ultimately 
profitable and the agreeable—in all 
these cases he must have money 
available over and above the sub- 
sistence ration for his affairs, or he 
must borrow it. He must have 
credit if he borrows; and credit 
which will not cost him in interest 
and commissions so high a rate 
that it will not pay him to borrow. 

I shall presently return to the 
matter of the importance to the 
business world of this margin of 
buying on the part of the farmers, 
over and above the line fixed by 
imperative necessity. That it is 
very importarit, every manufac- 
turer and distributor operating in 
a national way, or even in any con- 
siderable way, must keenly realize. 
Just now I desire to direct the at- 
tention of such people to the im- 
portance of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act in supplying money to 
farmers who wish to borrow for 
profit. 

And first, what sort of law is the 
Federal Farm Loan Act? Many 
people think without looking into 
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the matter, that it is a plan under 
which the United States Govern- 
ment lends money directly to the 
farmers. The word “Federal” in 
its title gives the casual glancer 
that idea, in perhaps four cases 
out of five. I do not know why it 
should, since we have the same 
word in the Federal Reserve Act, 
and the word “National” in our 
great banking law; but so it is. 
Perhaps the words “Farm Loan” 
taken in connection with the word 
“Federal” may account for the 
idea in the minds of so many peo- 
ple that Federal Farm Loans are 
made by the Government. Per- 
haps the fact that during the war, 
the Treasury Department, rather 
than have the Liberty Bond market 
run any danger of disturbance 
through the borrowings of the 
Federal Farm Loan System, 
bought the bonds of that system it- 
self to the extent of somewhat less 
than a hundred million dollars, 
drove this error deeper into the 
people’s minds. But because dur- 
ing the war the Federal Farm 
Loan System operated for a time 
on government money, proves no 
more with reference to that system 
than the advancements to mu- 
nitions factories proves as to gov- 
ernment financing of steel works, 
chemical establishments and the 
like. 


COSTS THE GOVERNMENT NOTHING 


Before the war, and since hostil- 
ities ceased, the Federal Farm 
Loan System has operated on its 
own money, just as do the steel 
and chemical companies. The 
loans are not Government loans. 
The Government has merely set up 
a system under which the money 
of investors wherever they may be, 
may be borrowed on issues of 
bonds, and loaned to farmers on 
long time, easy amortization pay- 
ments, and reasonable interest 
rates, on the same basis, where- 
ever the farmers may be, whether 
in Maine, Mississippi, Montana or 
Minnesota. It has inaugurated in 
every State in the Union the pos- 
sibility for the farmers of borrow- 
ing for profit. It opens the way 


for borrowing for things above 
the mere subsistence line for our 
tarms. 


It has in the past three 
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years—mainly in two and a half 
years—loaned about $300,000,000 to 
the farmers, and is loaning stead. 
ily and consistently in every part 
of the nation. It will pro 
have loaned a billion dollars he. 
fore very long. It is worth the 
while of business men to examine 
this new and rapidly extending 
system. 

The statement is often made by 
people without exact information 
that the farmers who borrow 
through the Federal Land Banks 
and the Federal Joint Stock Land 
Banks—the banks of the Federal 
Farm Loan System—borrow di- 
most exclusively for the purpose 
of refunding their old mortgages, 
and that these loans do not put 
much new money into the farmers’ 
hands. This is not true, as I shalj 
presently show; but even if it were 
true, would the system therefore 
be unimportant to the general 
business world? I think that it is 
very important to you who read 
this, that a new kind of farm 
mortgage has come into existence 
which makes a farmer with a 
mortgage a better customer for 
you than he could be when labor- 
ing under the old form of mort- 
gage. The Federal Farm Loan 
mortgage is a new kind. Let me 
describe it. 

In the first place, these loans are 
made, under the terms of the Act, 
“for the development of agricul- 
ture.” They are made for the pay- 
ment of old mortgages, and for 
other debts which have been con- 
tracted for agricultural purposes. 
or for any debts whatever con- 
tracted before a certain time; also 
to finance the purchase of land for 
agricultural purposes, of equip 
ment, of fertilizers, live stock, 
buildings and improvements. The 
terms “equipment” and “improve- 
ment” were defined, under author- 
ity of the Act, by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, in such terms 
as to make the law broadly useful 
for the development of the farms 
mortgaged. The interest rate cafl- 
not be more than six per cent, and 
must rise and fall with the market 
for Federal Farm Loan bonds. It 
has all the time been either five per 
cent to the farmer, or five and a 
half. Bonds have sold lately at 
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“Most Miles per Dollar” 
“Best in the Long Run” 


These few words mean a lot to you who have 
occasion to buy automobile tires. 


Why not the same care when buying advertis- 
ing? To a manufacturer appealing to the 
housewife we believe MODERN PRISCILLA — 
“Best in the long run” because we offer him 
Most miles per advertising Dollar. 


How? In this way,—the very nature of our 
publication is such that it must be referred to 
frequently and for a long time. The perma- 
nency of advertising in PRISCILLA is therefore 
greater than in a magazine with a general 
appeal,—Proof is available. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Founding Goodwill 


HE British Market can absorb all 
that can be poured into it—NOW, 


That is just why you need most 
to think of the future; it will mot take 
care of itself. 


When Goods have scarcely time to 
reach the stock-shelves, consumers are 
apt to miss brands and names. 


You will not be using the trade-boom 
right unless you make them notice. A great 
opportunity will have slipped past you if, a year 
Yence, you have built up no goodwill for the 
goods that have filled the gap. 


Conctntrate on BRAND not BULK. 


Build solid for goodwill in Britain. Insist 
that your goods continue to be known by name. 
Weld that name on the public memory now, and 
you will have acquired a consumer-goodwill 
sound enough to withstand the shock and strain 
of competition when supplies again reach de- 
mand-level. 


Tell us what your product is. We wili 
put it up to our Trade Promotion Department 
and advise you first and last as to how to place 
it here and keep it here. If Britons want it 
now we will see to it that they shall not cease 
to want it. 


Shall we confer? 


Saward, Baker & Company 


(H. G. Saward, Principal, 


Advertising Service, Printing and Sales Agency, 


Head Office: 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, England. 
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four and a half with a slight pre- 
mium to the most conservative in- 
vestors, so that there is a spread 
of one per cent between the rate on 
the bonds sold to get the money and 
the interest paid by the farmers. 
The land banks are getting so 
strong as financial institutions that 
it is certain that before very long 
they will be able to do business on 
a half per cent, and the rate to the 
farmer will approach closer to the 
bond rate. 

These loans never come due. 
One writer has described them as 
“the mortgage that fades away.” 
Of course the farmer must pay his 
interest very promptly when due— 
for the banks are strict about this 
—and in addition to the interest, 
must pay one per cent annually as 
an amortization charge; but if he 
does this the principal does not 
come due. It is wiped out or am- 
ortized in between thirty-four and 
thirty-five years. These mortgages 
are gradually taking the place of 
the old-style farm mortgage which 
ran three or five years, and as to 
the renewal of which the farmer 
always felt a sense of uneasiness. 


FARMER DOES NOT FEEL THE LOAD 


The human element enters pow- 
erfully into all financial concerns ; 
and it comes in strongly here. 
The farmer feels differently when 
his old mortgage is refunded into 
one of these Federal Farm Loan 
liens. He does not feel bound to 
retrench and skimp and economize 
and pinch in order that he may be 


" able to pay off a part or the whole 


at a renewal period. An Illinois 
farmer who had made one of these 
loans had his attention called by a 
neighbor to what he thought was 
an objectionable feature of it. 
“You can’t pay this mortgage off 
for five years,” said the neighbor, 
“no matter how much money you 
may make!” “Yes I can,” said the 
borrower, “the St. Louis’ Federal 
Land Bank will take the money 
whenever I have it, if I pay it 
what will make them safe on the 
bonds they have sold against the 
mortgage. That wouldn’t amount 
to much; but as a matter of fact 
I never will pay it off. T’ll let it 
pay itself off. My son will finish 
paying it off after I’m dead. 
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There never will be a time when 
money won’t be worth more than 
five and a half to me. I’m going 
to use my money after this, instead 
of saving to pay off a mortgage.” 

As a matter of fact, the money 
borrowed is only about two-thirds 
of it used for the refunding of old 
mortgages The rest of it is used 
for the other purposes mentioned 
above. Nearly a hundred millions 
of dollars have gone into the chan- 
nels of commerce from the pro- 
ceeds of loans made through the 
Federal Farm Loan System in the 
past two and a half years. 

How this happens may be illus- 
trated by another true story. One 
of the Land Bank presidents was 
seeking to organize a National 
Farm Loan Association—the co- 
operative association of borrowers 
through which loans are made—in 
a very rich, hi%hly developed sec- 
tion of the Mid-West, where lands 
are worth hundreds of dollars an 
acre. One of the farmers was an 
old friend of his. “No,” said the 
farmer, “I don’t think I'll go in. 
We have been struggling ever 
since we were married to pay off 
one mortgage, and I don’t believe 
we'll plaster our farm with an- 
other. No more mortgages for 
me !” 

“T suppose,” said the president 
of the Land Bank, “that you are 
all fixed up on the farm, so as to 
make the maximum profits?” 

“No,” said the farmer, “I need a 
silo, for one thing; and my barns 
need building over, with concrete 
floors, and general bringing up to 
date. That would really pay.” 

“How about underdrainage?” 
asked the banker, who is also a 
skillful farmer, “some of that land 
looks sort of spouty.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “I could 
put in a thousand dollars or so and 
get it back in better crops in a 
short time. It’s all right in the 
right kind of a season; but when- 
ever the weather goes wrong on 
me I lose a part of my work on it.” 

“Ts your house all right?” asked 
the banker. “Got running water, 
hot and cold in the kitchen, and a 
bath-room ?” 

“No,” said the farmer; “we're 
planning for those things. My 
wife finds it hard to get along 
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without these conveniences; but 
I guess we'll have to. She says 
that she supposes when I’ve got 
everything fixed up conveniently 
at the barn and around the farm, 
we'll finally get around to make 
the house fit for a civilized woman 
to do the work in—and that by 
that time she'll be dead and I'll 
have a second wife!” 

“Children contented and happy?” 
asked the banker. “Think the 
boys will stay with you?” 

“T don’t know,” said the farmer. 
“The fact is, we’ve been so pushed 
financially that it hasn’t been so 
nice on the farm as it might be. I 
can see that the boys are getting 
restless. I don’t know what to do 
about it. Can you think of any- 
thing?” 

The banker could. The result 
of the conversation was that the 
farmer joined the National Farm 
Loan Association, and took out a 
Federal Farm Loan for some 
$6,000. He rebuilt his house so 
far as indoor conveniences are 
concerned, he made his barn im- 
provements, and he installed the 
underdrainage. If the loan was 
$6,000, his annual charge on it will 
be $390 annually—$165 interest and 
$30 amortization every six months. 
In these times of high prices, he 
will in all probability receive from 
his productive improvements more 
each year than these charges 
amount to. The whole atmosphere 
of that family has cleared; and 
several thousand dollars have gone 
from it into commercial channels. 
Some investor has bonds te the 
amount of $6,000 in his safe de- 
posit vault—some man who has no 
idea where the money went, or 
who borrowed it, or what good it 
did. But it seems to the writer 
that to that extent business has 
been benefited, as well as human 
beings. It seems to the writer that 
the $100,000,000 in money added to 
the purchasing power of the farm- 
ers in the last two and a half years 
has done the entire business com- 
munity good; and that the system 
which promises to keep on doing 
good ‘at that rate and with increas- 
ing volume, is worthy of the study 
of business. 

The bulk of the business of the 
Federal Farm. Loan system is done 
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by twelve Federal Land Banks 
each of which has its own district 
The bank at Springfield, Mass, has 
jurisdiction over New England 
New York and New Jersey—the 
First Federal Land Bank District 
The Second District is composed 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary. 
land and the Virginias, and the 
bank is at Baltimore. The other 
banks are located at strategic 
points throughout the country, 

These twelve Federal Land 
Banks make their loans through 
co-operative borrowing  associa- 
tions called National Farm Loan 
Associations, which may be com- 
pared to the Building and Loan 
Associations of the cities. The 
form of organization differs 
widely from the city and town as- 
sociations, but the objects are sim- 
ilar. Of these, there are now 
nearly 4,000 in the United States. 
The fact that these have been 
voluntarily formed by the farmers 
of the United States during the 
past three years seems to show 
that there was a demand for the 
system. 


THE LAND BANKS AND THEIR SOOPE 


There are also more than twenty 
Joint-Stock Land banks formed 
under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act. These are 
organizations of lenders who are 
in business for profit. They are 
doing a large and increasing busi- 
ness under the stringent provisions 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act and 
the control of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, which limit the in- 
terest rate, abolish commissions, 
and require that their loans be 
made on the amortization plan. 
These banks may make loans to 
owners of farm lands whether they 
are actually farming them or not, 
and may make larger loans than 
the Federal Land Banks can make 
The maximum loan allowable to 
a Federal Land Bank is $10,000 to 
one borrower; while the Joimt 
Stock Land Banks may loan as 
much as $50,000, depending some- 
what on the capital stock of the 
bank. 

It has been said that the system 
is not doing good to those who 
need it most; because a man must 
own land, or at least be able to 
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ERWIN €&? WASEY COMPANY 
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We are so organized as to 
be able instantly to de- 
vote to any client's prob- 
lem that may require it, 
the entire creative and 
informative resources 
of this organization 
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States uses it as a 





Within the past 
few months the fol- 
lowing well-known 
National Advertisers 
have included PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE 
in their advertising 
campaigns: 


"Quaker Oats Com- 
pany 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
Pepsodent Company 
. “a & Pyrocide 
0. 


U. S. Playing Card 
Company 

Kellogg Food Com- 
pany 

Uncle Sam Health 
Food Company 

Thos. P,. Taylor Co. 

Bauer & Black 

Churchill and Alden 
Co. 


Rice & Hutchins Co. 


Isn’t it good judg- 
ment to include in 
your advertising cam- 
paign a magazine 
that invariably makes 
good on keyed ad- 
vertising. 











magazines that 


class products. 


PHYSICAL 


A Message for the 


National Advertiser 
PHYSICAL CULTURE has earned for itself the 


reputation of being one of the most responsive mediums 
in.the magazine field on direct-result advertising. 

One of the largest advertising agencies in the United 
“test medium”’ on all of their accounts, 


To quote them “We 
know if it won't pay 


in PHYSICAL CUL- 


TURE it won't pay 
anywhere.” 
Direct result copy 


is the acid test of a 
magazine’s responsive- 
ness. Many of the 
magazines in general 
use by the NATIJON- 
AL ADVERTISERS 
won’t produce on di- 
rect-result copy. 


Why? 
Isn’t it a logical ex- 
planation, that the 


readers of these maga- 
zines do not read the 
advertisements. 

Your advertising 
appropriation is wast- 
ed if it is not spent in 


possess reader-interest to a degree that begets a 
reading of the advertisements as well as the editorial pages. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE has that reader-interest, bound up 


in a class of readers that are desirable and logical buyers of high- 


CULIU! 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advensibaiell 
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GROWTH 


1919 


January - 131,119 
February 148,533 
March - 155,033 
April - - 160,721) + 


May - - 180,828 
Our printing 
order for the 


October issue 
will be 


225,000 


copies 
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have land in his name, before he 
can borrow. Thus it has been 
urged, the system illustrates the 
text that “to him who hath shall 
be given.” 

This is nowhere near as true as 
it sounds. In many parts of the 
country, owners of farm land 
were, and still are, in very 
straitened circumstances for credit. 
Their farms were low in value 
and the regular mortgage agen- 
cies did not find it profitable 
to operate among them, because of 
the smallness of their loans, and 
also because in many cases their 
titles needed straightening out. 
The Federal Land Banks went 
among them, straightened out 
their titles, and made them the 
small loans to which they were en- 
titled. They were in much worse 
condition financially than the 
renter in the rich Mid-West. In 
one of the Southern States at last 
accounts, the average loan was 
under a thousand dollars—and 
there was not a delinquency in the 
payment of either interest or 
amortization in the State; but the 
Land Bank had examined volumi- 
nous and puzzling titles to make 
loans of a hundred and fifty dollars. 

Moreover, many loans are made 
to former renters who use the 
money to finance purchases of 
land. In Harris County, Texas, 
for instance, fifteen per cent of 
the loans have been made to men 
who had no land, for the purpose 
of buying land. The owner of the 
land in each case took a second 
mortgage, on very easy terms, and 
allowed the Federal Land Bank to 
take the first mortgage. This is 
the beginning of great things for 
the renter or farm hand who has 
equipment and character. It may 
be of interest if I state in con- 
clusion that the State which had 
borrowed most under the system 
is Texas—about $20,000,000, and 
that the second State is Iowa with 
something like $15,000,000. 





Sternau Account Again With 
Sherman & Bryan 


The account of S. Sternau & Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers of canned 
heat and cooking devices, Brooklyn, is 
again being handled by Sherman & 
Bryan, Incorporated, New York. 
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Chicago Bank Has Ambitious 


House-Organ 

The Fort Dearborn National Bank of 
Chicago took a quarter-page advertis- 
ing space in all the Chicago newspapers 
recently to advertise its new house-organ, 
“The Fort Dearborn Magazine.” his 
magazine, instead of circulating in finan- 
cial circles and among the bank’s em- 
ployees, will go*to the general public. 
Anybody who wants it can get it regu- 
larly free of charge. On each of the 
newspaper advertisements is a coupon 
which anybody interested is asked to fill 
out and return. The avowed purpose of 
the magazine as set forth in the adver- 
tising is to help upbuild Chicago, to 
carry on an educational campaign that 
pespte may better understand banks, to 
elp promote habits of thrift and econ- 
omy and to identify the Fort Dearborn 
Bank with Chicago industries. 





Fashion Hints for Advertisers 


Incorporate before you advertise if 
you want prestige. This is the fashion, 
according to the belief of an_ Italian 
odd-job expert, reported as follows in 
the Star, of Kansas City: 

“Mister,” an Italian of middle age, 
addressed J. Frank Flynn, attorney for 
the Welfare Legal Aid Bureau, “I want 
to be incorporated.” 

By questioning the Italian the attor- 
ney gained the information that his 
client was a man of odd jobs, mowing 
lawns, carrying coal, washing windows 
and shoveling snow in season. 

“You see,” explained the client, “I 
am going to have some advertising cards 
printed, and I think it would give me 
influence—prestige—if I say on them 
am incorporated.” 


New Campaign of Allis 
Chalmers 


A new line of copy for the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, will 
be placed in a special list of business 
papers beginning with September by 
the John G. Robel Advertising Agency 
of Chicago, which has just secured the 
account. 





Binghamton “Republican- 
Herald” to Be “Sun” 


The Republican-Herald of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is to be known as the Sun, 
according to the owner, George F. 
Johnson. ‘ 

With this announcement a profit-shar- 
ing plan whereby the profits will be 
divided share and share alike, by owner 
and employees, was ‘nade known. 


Miss Donath With Balinky 
Company 

Miss I. I. Donath, who has been adver- 
tising manager of L. Sweet & Co., 
New York, and of B. Gutter & Sons, 
New York, is now a/lvertising manager 
and mail-order promoter of the A. 
Balinky Company, New York. 











Dutch East Indies Ripe for Trade 
Advertising 






The Inhabitants of the Archipelago Are Seeking Closer Trade Relations 
with United States 


By J. W. Evans 


NE of the most attractive and 
promising fields in the world 
for the American manufacturer 
and for the advertiser with a sales 
message is the Dutch East Indies. 
The Dutch East Indies like and 
want American goods. They have 
a population of 50,000,000 people to 
consume them. They have 750,000 
square miles of territory to put 
them into. They are signalling to 
us from across the Pacific to come 
into their market place and stay 
there, now that the world war has 
made us trade with them direct 
instead of by way of Europe. And 
since the path is open they want it 
made as broad and straight as pos- 
sible. 

Their total export and import 
trade in 1917 was $520,000,000. It 
is still growing. 

In 1918 we sent them $20,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods, and 
they sent us $80,000,000 worth of 
their products—products we have 
to have, such as tea, coffee, qui- 
nine, copra, rubber and the like. 
That $20,000,000 is eight times the 
figures of 1915. The $80,000,000 is 
sixteen times the figures of 1913. 

Any American exporter, any 
American salesman, any American 
capitalist who thinks he can afford 
to let such facts as that go without 
at least a vigorous and thorough- 
going investigation simply misses 
his guess. For, granting that he 
has something which the Dutch 
East wants, he passes up a unique 
chance to establish himself now 
before the crowd arrives. 

One reason the opportunity is 
unique is the welcome wé are al- 
ready receiving in that region. 
There is no sign there of the un- 
friendliness and distrust which is 
so evident when we try to do busi- 
ness in South America. They 
don’t steal our trade-marks. They 


a Reprinted from the New York Com- 
mercial. 
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don’t take it for granted that we 
want to gobble them up. The field 
is in contrast too to a country like 
China because conditions there are 
settled and stable; and the man 
who goes there, either with goods 
or with capital takes no chanees, 
And this, in a new commercial 
field is a very rare condition in- 
deed. 

The Dutch East is a market for 
practically every main necessity we 
manufacture. A look at the con- 
sular reports of the United States 
Department of Commerce shows 
how their demands run all the way 
from the most ordinary utensils of 
daily life to enormous machines 
for oil and sugar mills, mines and 
railways. 


WAR FORCED PEOPLE TO M ANUPAC- 
TURE 


One of the most surprising 
things about this market has been 
the development in the last few 
years of a demand for machine 
tools—and yet if you ask a ma 
chine tool man if he has thought 
of the Dutch East he will probably 
tell you positively that they use no 
machine tools because they are an 
agricultural people who import all 
their machinery. The truth is that 
when, during the war, they 
couldn’t get or have made new 
parts for the immense number of 
German made machines used in 
the Dutch East, they had to import 
machine tools and make those 
parts themselves. And that gave 
them a start; so that now they are 
finding it good business to make 
lots of small machine parts instead 
of importing them. 

About thirty per cent of our ex- 
ports to the Dutch East is steel 
and iron goods. And the growth 
of sugar mills, and oil mills, the 
opening of mines, the develop- 
ment of water power, the steady 
extension of railroads, the putting 
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gain in this October. issue, 


over same month last year 
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Powerful—Comprehensive— Economical 1 


Worthy of careful investigation by every 
Advertiser who wants to reach the Better 
Buyers in New York City and every 
other Community in New York State 
and Northern New Jersey, more effec- | 
tively and at lower cost. | 
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Look into the possibilities of T.D. A. for 
your business NOW! We’re already 


receiving copy for the October Issues. 
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in of water systems, are causing 
the demand to grow apace. Also, 
the general standard of living 
among the natives is rising at a 
rate so perceptible that nobody 
with articles to sell there can af- 
ford to be blind to it. Fifty mil- 
lions—that’s half the population of 
the United States; and 35,000,000 
of them are concentrated right in 
Java—an area one-third as great 
as California. And outside of 
Java lies the vast stretches of the 
whole archipelago, 3,000 miles long 
—a field for growth and develop- 
ment indeed. 

The sales problem in the Dutch 
East is peculiar. The tremendous 
distances to be covered in a chain 
of islands as great as the journey 
from San Francisco to New York 
makes the traveling salesman a 
costly luxury. The method gen- 
erally followed is the stationing of 
a representative in Java, where the 
population numbers 700 to the 
square mile. Such a _ represent- 
ative, besides being in touch with 
the banks and the big commercial 
forces of the islands, can utilize 
the retail system by which Chinese 
and Arab traders reach out to the 
remotest parts of the archipelago. 

Everything centres in Java. Ad- 
vertisements in Java publications 
will ‘reach the whole market. 
Among the representative publica- 
tions are the Batavia Niews van 
den Tag, the Bandoeng Preanger- 
bode, the Samarang Locomotief, 
the Soerabaya Soerabayasch Han- 
delsblad. 

This is worth specific mention 
because the complaint is already 
common that Americans are not 
advertising sufficiently in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

In this connection it is well to 
ell attention to the one publica- 
tion in English whose purpose is 
the development of the resources 
and trade possibilities of the Dutch 
East. It is the Dutch East India 
Archipelago, and is published fort- 
nightly in Bandoeng, Java. 

As this spirited little sheet is 
particularly keen about American 
trade, and devotes columns to the 
subject in every issue, it is worth 
the attention of American business 
men. 


The colonial government of the 
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Dutch East Indies has recently 
sent to the United States a special 
trade commissioner to impress on 
American, business men and bank- 
ers not only the inviting nature of 
the field, but also the need for 
proper credit adjustments in our 
banking system to enable mer- 
chants in the Dutch East to trade 
with us on a credit basis. 

They picked their biggest man 
for the job. He is K. F. van den 
Berg, managing director of the 
Bank of Java, and foremost finan- 
cial authority in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Mr. van den Berg’s message has 
already been delivered in the right 
quarters. There is every reason to 
think that the adjustments he 
sought will be accomplished, and 
that the way for a continuation of 
this great trade which the war 
brought to us, will be made clear. 

This, then, is the time for in- 
dividual business men to act—not 
merely with reference to the ex- 
port trade, but with reference also 
to the field in the Dutch East for 
the safe and profitable investment 
of capital. 





Advertising Co-operation 


Any action which works for the good 
of your trade is helpful in advancing 
your interests. This is a theory which 
the Cartinhour-Bowman Company, dis- 
tributor of Federal Trucks, Indianapolis, 
employed when many shippers were per- 
plexed by the railroad situation. 

The company’s advertisement, appear- 
ing in the daily papers of Indianapolis 
and other cities, read in part: 

“Our service and parts are for our 
Federal truck owners first, but as far 
as we can assist other truck owners 
ang. the same units as are found in 
the Federal, they may avail themselves 
of our parts.” 

The company emphasized the fact that 
its stock of truck parts was large, and 
that owners of Federal trucks could at 
all times obtain repairs without awaiting 
shipments from the factory. 





Irish Newspaper Publisher Is 
Dead 


W. M. Murphy, who died on June 
26 at Dublin, Ireland, was the proprietor 
of the Independent Newspapers, which 
control the Irish Independent, Evenin, 
Herald, the Weekly Independent, an 
the Sunday Independent, all of Dublin. 





W. T. Pollock, who has been a 
solicitor in the advertising department 
of Women’s Wear, New York, a Fair- 
child publication, has been made a 
service man in that department. 












Georgia Peach 
the Power of 


Adve 


Growers Learn 
Concentrated 
rtising 


The “Cracker” Product Is the Latest Member of an Ever Increasing 


Family of Nationa 


lly Exploited Fruits 


STATE or a community may to suppose that the figures just 


have the foundation ma- 
terial for an immensely valuable 
market and not be conscious of 
it until some wide-awake adver- 
tising man digs down under the 
top soil and uncovers its possi- 
bilities. 

Take California, for instance. 
What hasn’t advertising done for 
her products ? 

The story of Florida oranges 
and grapefruit has also been well 
advertised. Something has been 
done likewise with pecans and 
Florida spuds are likely to be ex- 
ploited next. 

The Carolinas and Virginia, 
while young at it, have. gone in 
for institutional copy. Peanuts 
have been exalted in page space 
and a campaign scheduled to start 
in the fall may spring some sur- 
prises. 

Georgia is the most recent ad- 
dition to this advertising family. 
Yet for twenty-five years, the 
Georgia peach has been famous 
the world over. 

As proof of the popularity of 
this fruit, the State is the largest 
shipper of fresh peaches in the 
Union. Its record is exceeded 
only by California, but eighty- 
eight per cent of the latter crop is 
either canned or dried. 

Last year Georgia shipped 
something like 8,000 carloads of 
fresh peaches, over a_ shipping 
period of eight weeks. The 1919 
crop will exceed 7,500 carloads. 
Eighty-five per cent of the ship- 
ments of Georgia peaches have 
been handled through a compact 
+ organization known as _ The 
Georgia Fruit Exchange. In its 
main essentials it bears close re- 
lation to the Florida Citrus Fruit 
Exchange. 

New orchards are being started 
yearly and there is every reason 
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quoted will grow rapidly in the 
next few years. 

Georgia has one important lead 
over all competition. Her peaches 
arrive in the markets earlier than 
the fruit from other shipping dis- 
tricts, only the late variety, El- 
bertas, coming in competition with 
the Texas and Arkansas crops, 

The Georgia Fruit Exchange is 
a non-profit, co-operative organ- 
ization. It was established in 1918 
to protect the interests of the 
shippers and to improve the actual 
quality of the fruit. 

At that time the bulk of the 
Georgia peach crop moved on con- 
signment to Eastern markets. It 
has been the object of the Ex- 
change to put the Georgia peach 
business on a basis of sale, F.O.B. 
Georgia, as it is obvious that even 
the most honest and reliable pro- 
duce dealer will obtain _ better 
prices for peaches in which he 
has his own money invested than 
those which the growers ship on 
consignment. 


THE EXCHANGE LIKES THE 
EXPERIMENT 


That co-operation and the get 
together idea brings tangible re 
sults is shown by the rapid strides 
made by the Exchange. Last sea- 
son eighty-five per cent of the 
shipments of peaches from the 
State were sold F.O.B. cats, 
Georgia. 

At the beginning of this year's 
peach season, it was decided to 
feel out the possibilities of ad- 
vertising. A Southern agency 
was employed to blaze the trail. 
At first, two column advertise 
ments were used in the West only. 
Then the campaign was broadened 
to include the smaller cities of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 

_, England. Large cities, such as 
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If you are interested seriously, and see in on 
England the rich, compact, accessible mar- flav 
ket it is, give us working facts about your dist 
goods and proposition. We shall report to ver: 
you the conditions and prospects over here, * 
tell you what you need to do, and clarify in 
your mind. mer 
. , ' ; dra’ 

We know our job: we have built the livest pea 
advertising service in England of recent slen 
years. You can confirm this by inquiry - i. 
or get the records from ourselves. “4 
We say without reservation that English en 
people will buy most of the things success- to { 
fully advertised in America. Brand, guar- way 
antee, and advertise your goods and you as 
will win the most steadfast public in the inte 
world. ing. 
‘ 7 
We can also guide and help you on the spir 
vital problem of Distribution. run 
; z Y lack 
Write direct to us or through our Ameri- is re 
can representatives. of p 
You 
7 sounti 
raise 

W S RAWFORD 
o * LIMITED 

Advertisers’ Agents & Consultants, G 
Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. i 
urgi 
early 
American Representatives were 
BYOIR & HART was 
6 W. 48th St., New York City _ 
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New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, did not enter into the plans, 
for the reason that the commis- 
sion houses at these points, as a 
rule, are heavy purchasers of 
peaches and no education along 
this line is needed. 

For the present at least, the 
true goal of the advertising is the 
effect it will have on the commis- 
sion house and the stimulation it 
will give to commission merchants 
to buy peaches F.O.B. Georgia 
from the Exchange. They must 
be weaned away gradually from 
“stray consignments,” 

In quite small newspaper space, 
a brief story of the Georgia peach 
was told to the consumer. Size, 
flavor, coloring, weight, periods of 
distribution, where sold and uni- 
versal popularity, came in for 
quiet exploitation. 

Although there was little room 
for illustration, the advertise- 
ments were embellished with pen 
drawings of sprays of luscious 
peaches, peeping out from their 
slender, delicate leaves. 

It was a distinct novelty, for up 
to this time there had never been 
a concerted effort to advertise 
fresh peaches. The canned va- 
riety, of course, had been presented 
to the public in many attractive 
ways, but for the consumer to see 
fresh peaches advertised in his 
daily paper immediately created 
interest. It is consumer advertis- 
ing, and educational. 

“When you buy peaches,” is the 
spirit of the campaign, “do not 
run the risk of getting fruit that 
lacks the real peach flavor. There 
is really more difference in quality 
of peaches than in any other fruit. 
You have never eaten a peach 
until you bite into the Georgia 
raised kind.” 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 


Georgia peaches are prime for 
canning and a part of the cam- 
paign elaborated upon this fact, 
urging the housewife to make an 
early start while the fresh crates 
were coming in. “Don’t delay” 
was the repeated admonition. 
And as Georgia peaches are first 
on the market, naturally the Ex- 
change wished Mrs. Canner to get 
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His Worship— 
the Hog 


Is nowhere held in higher 
esteem than in Modern 
Farming territory. This was 
proved by the August sale 
circuit of Mississippi’s three 
nationally renowned swine 
breeders averaging $584 
per head on 149 Durocs of- 
ferings—$87,030 the sales’ 
total. 


This establishes a world’s rec- 
ord for any swine sale circuit; 
end most purchases were made by 
Southern farmers who appreciate 
the best to be had in pure bred 
stock of all kinds. 


More and better livestock 
means improved farming and a 
general increase in farm buying 
power. 


For the period 1910-1919 
there were these increases in 
Lumber: 


Mississippi—76.6% on hogs; 
27.7% on milk cows; 21.4% on 
other cattle; 18.5% on horses; 
23.4% on mules. 


Louisiana—20.4% 
30.1% on milk cows; 
other cattle; 17.7% 
34.2% on mules. 


on hogs; 
31.2% on 
on horses ; 


Hfave us tell you more about 
our remarkable livestock develop- 
ment. We like to talk about it, 


Copy of A. B. C. Statement 
on request. 
MODERN FARMING 
The Louisiana - Mississinpi 
Farm Paper 


A. B. GILMORE 
Publisher 
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Published Semi-Monthly 
at 210 Camp Street 
New Orleans, La. 


Representative: 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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House-Organ 
Economy 


Many enterprising firms, 
contemplating the publica- 
tion of a House Organ, 
have reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea after figur- 
ing out the cost. Two big 
items of expense have 
proved the chief deter- 
rents—the art and edi- 
torial upkeep. 


A House Organ worthy its name 
must be conducted by an expe- 
rienced editor and pictorially 
and typographicaily pianned by 
a trained art-manager and both 
executives must have the co- 
operation of writers and artists 
specializing in strong ‘‘selling’’ 
copy and illustrations. A staff 
of editorial and art experts em- 
ployed to produce a high-class 
business publication is natur- 
ally a much too costly adjunct 
to the average merchandising 
concern, 


But we have solved the prob- 
lem for those who know the 
value of a House Organ, yet 
feel that it adds too much to 
present operating expenses. 


The Woodruff Art Service has 
its own experienced editorial 
and art staff, trained to meet 
every requirement of House 
Organ publication. This Service 
is at the disposal of any reput- 
able business seeking a dis- 
tinctive method of exploiting 
its product or inspiring to 
greater efficiency its employes. 
We can produce any character 
of House Organ—the size and 
quality determinable by the 
amount appropriated—and this 
for a fixed amount per month. 
You tell us what you can af- 
ford and we will submit dum- 
mies—illustrated from cover to 
cover or simple text. 


Our Editor-in-Chief is a man 
who knows House Organs from 
every angle of serviceability. 
Get in touch with us—no cost 
to you to look over our plan. 


Woodruff Art Service 
31-33 East 27th Street 
New York City 
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busy long before Texas and Ar- 
| kansas brands were in. 


This advertising had not been in 


ihe papers two weeks before 

compliments and commendatien 

began to come in from selling 
| agents and from members of the 
urganization proper, many of 
whom knew little of the advance 
details. It was “selling the goods,” 
despite its limited field and ap- 
propriation. 

Advertising men _— experience 
some difficulty in handling ac- 
counts of this character, due to the 
fact that fruit exchanges are made 
up of farmers who know how to 
raise peaches but who are ob- 
viously ignorant of copy writing, 
mediums, illustrations and kin- 
dred professional elements of ad- 
vertising. 

There is a measure of humor in 
an average committee meeting, 
Every one is allowed his say, and 
there is certain to be conflicting 
ideas, suggestions and basic sales 
plans. Thus the earlier stages of 
such campaigns are fraught with 
innumerable problems. 

But the moment growers dis- 
cover what can be done and the 
immediate tug of publicity, they 
are far easier to handle. In this 
respect, agency men are fighting 
heroes, often protecting members 
of committees from their own 
ignorance and quietly, patiently 
guiding them. 

In reaching: out for some dis- 
tinctive trade-mark feature, to 
unify the advertising and _ give 
it unforgettable individuality, a 
number of ideas have been of- 
fered. The Florida Citrus has 
created a whimsical little figure 
made of oranges and grape-fruit 
known as “Dr. Sealdsweet Gitrus.” 
This latter twist is encouraged be- 
cause. Florida believes in telling 
people the health properties of 
citrus fruit. 

The Georgia Exchange has had 
suggested to it the figure of a 
pretty animated peach, to be 
known as “Miss Georgia Peach,” 
and it is likely that this trade- 
mark symbol will be eventually 
adopted. 

Extensive plans for next sea- 
| son’s advertising are now under 
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Boston Evening American 
scores over Rt 
SOL 000 THTT th 


The most popular— 
the best Business Getter 
of all Boston evening 








newspapers. MAINE-: 
Every Dot—50 Readers 
‘ 4 » 4 








CONN i 
All New England 1s a Target for all Qdvertisers 
—in the 





Use the Big ‘‘American”’ Gun to Bring Down Results. 


Main Office, 80 Summer Street, Boston 
1789 Broadway, New York City 504 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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The best in Buffalo is the best anywhere. 










The New 
Rotogravure Section 








First Issue 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 7 
Will be the Best in Buffalo 


The Buffalo Sunday Express was the 
first in America, and for more than thirty 
years has published the finest halftone 
section in America. This prestige will 
continue in the new Rotogravure Section. 
Its circulation will reach the utmost 
of the buying constituency of Western 
New York,—the constant liberal buyers. 

Advertising rates based upon 70,000 to 
80,000 net paid circulation: 40c per line; 
1,000 lines, 35c; 2,000 lines, 30c; 5,000 
lines or more, 25c. 

Last form closes 15 days in advance. 

In the National Field space may be 
contracted through 


FRALICK & BATES, Inc. 
Tribune Bldg. Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


GRAPHIC NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
450 Fourth Ave. Hartford Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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advisement. They include much 
larger space in many added 
mediums and territories. : 

Of course, there is a handicap. 
The peach season, at best, is a 
short one. It’s all over in a sur- 
prisingly brief span, and advertis- 
ing must be scheduled with ac- 
curacy. It will start, as it has in 
the past, well in advance of the 
actual shipping of the peaches, 
that people may be in a receptive 
frame of mind. Yet the danger 
of having people call for them 
before they are for sale must be 
watched. 

Early last year indications all 
pointed to a record-breaking 
crop of peaches. The trees were 
luxuriant with blossoms and the 
farmers were exceedingly opti- 
mistic. 

Then weather imps began to 
stir up trouble. There were ex- 
ceptionally cold days, frost and 
driving rains. The crop was sadly 
depleted, and this had much to do 
with the restrictions placed on ad- 
vertising. However, the Ex- 
change has made up its mind to 
tell every State in the Union about 
its super-fruit and bad seasons 
are not a common thing. 

In the near future, States will 
create exchanges to investigate 
prize products and market them 
nationally. Such institutions mark 
one of the really big advances in 
advertising. 





More Valuable Every Month 


A. S. Hinps 
THE HINDS CREAM TOILET NECESSITIES 
PortTLanp, Me 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Printers’ INK becomes more interest- 
ing and valuable to me every month, and 
you are to be congratulated upon the 
strong, forceful editorial policy that has 
developed this publication into the most 
ractical, informative and constructive 
business men’s advertising and market- 
ing publication in this country. 

W. B. Hay, 
Sales and Advertising Manager. 





Fred Shoknecht With 


Bergen 


Fred Shoknecht, who has been a 
member of the the advertising depart- 
ment of the Republic, St. Louis. is 


now associated with Howard Lee Ber 
gen, who —— an advertising serv- 
ice in St. 


ouis, 
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The 

Only 
Addressing 
System 


that enables you to 
instantly adjust your 
mailing list to changes 
with practically no 
effort or expense is 


Tea 


The BELKNAP Typewrit- 
ten stencil is the only 
stencil that absolutely 
answers every requirement 
of flexibility. Changes can 
be made on receipt of in- 
formation. Your stenog- 
rapher writes a stencil as 
easily and quickly as she 
addresses an envelope. It 
is not even necessary to 
interrupt an addressing 
job in progress. 


10427 Dec.12 R 27 


F D Belkna 


P 
32-46 West 23rd Street 
New York NY 





This is the form of stencil used 
by most publishers. Showing 
expiration date, order 
number, etc. 


[Rapp Appressinc Macuine . 





Belknap System 
32-46 West 23rd Street NEW YOR 














The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart,Schaffnerand Marx 
advertising for fall has 
started in the Atlanta 
Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


% 
WANTED 


Advertising Specialty 
Salesmen 
to carry a leading line of Holi- 
day Good-Will and Business 
Greeting Cards. 
Liberal commissions paid. 





Write us about yourself, tell- 
ing where you travel and what 
lines carried. 

This is the beginning of the 
busy season in this line of goods 
and good men should make at 
least $100.00 monthly carrying 
these as a side line. 

THE DAVIS-SMITH COMPANY 


Makers of Good Impressions 
531 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Propose Statue 
to “Mr. Punch” as War 
Memorial 





UDYARD KIPLING and a 

imposing list of English not- 
ables, including lords and bishops 
and admirals, have signed a let- 
ter that may mean much to the 
publishing business, at least in 
England. They propose a statue 
to “Mr. Punch.” 

These gentlemen take the stand 
that a publication, during war 
times and in peace as well, may 
perform a highly important mis- 
sion. It may be really a public 
benefactor and assist materially in 
keeping up the morale of a nation, 
This is the letter: 


We believe there is a widely spread 
feeling that “Mr. Punch” has rendered 
services to the national cause during 
the war which are deserving of perms 
nent record. In the darkest hours he 
never ceased to maintain an attitude of 
cheerful confidence in the ultimate tr- 
umph of our arms. His good spirits 
encouraged our men whether engaged 
in the weary watch of the North Sea 
or in the trenches of the western front, 
or in Salonica, Egypt, Mesopotamia, o 
Palestine. 

His humor has lightened the burden 
of the sick and wounded in our hos 
pitals abroad, and at home. He ha 
held up to the scorn of the world the 
iniquities of those who were responsi 
for the war and the brutalities of which 
they have been guilty during its course. 
“Mr. Punch” long ago ceased to bea 
figure in a periodical and became a nm 
tional institution, and as such we desire 
to do him honor. In the days to come 
those who wish to know what our sd- 
diers looked like and of what they and 
the nation were thinking during the 
war will turn to his pages as a chronicle 
of the time. Any permanent memorial 
to him should consist, primarily, a 
least, of a representation in bronze 
his familiar figure and that of his faith 
ful attendant (a dog), both of which 
are so dear to children, to whom 
a statue will be a source of pleasure. 





B. F. Damon Is New England 
Manager of Trade Press 


B. F. Damon, formerly of Milwaw- 
kee, has been made the New England 
manager of the International Trade 
Press, Inc., of Chicago, and will make 
his headquarters at Hartford, Conn 
Among the publications issued by 
International Trade Press, Inc., that 
Mr. Damon will represent are Engr 
neering World, The Road-Maker, and 
Belting. 
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_ all told with love and good cheer. 


ADVERTISERS 
Big—Little—All Kinds—and All in 


THE DENVER POST 
From January First to July Thirty-first, 1919 


Forced almost every issue to capacity size and from one to 
two days a week to a “turn away” business. They have ac- 
tually been stepping on the accelerator as a continuous per- 
formance, to give us more and still more advertising. Present 
capacity limits size of paper to one hundred four pages. We 
are now spending over five hundred thousand dollars for 
additional building and equipment. The net result of these 
advertising orders in seven months was: 

Total advertising, lines....... ........ .--» 7,755,944 
Increase over corresponding months, 1918, lines, 2, 029,944 

In seven months this year The Denver Post printed eight 
hundred, eighty-four thousand, four hundred sixty-four lines 
of advertising more than the next two Denver dailies, allow- 
ing them 213,440 lines of city and state advertising, a class of 
business this paper does not print. 

The Denver Post in these seven months printed lines of 
advertising : 


Financial ....... ‘ eyaed ities MORN CO Ceaten 964,846 
Automobiles and tires .................. 0.00000. 595,481 
Magazine and books.. ooh ee 


In each of the Sonagning: kinds of Susten advertising The 
Denver Post printed a greater volume than all of the other 
Denver dailies in combination. 

According to the last published government reports The 
Denver Post had an average paid week-day circulation of 
113,261 copies per issue. This was 31,181 copies per week- 
day issue more than the other three Denver dailies combined 
reported to the government at that time. This same report 
gave The Denver Post an average paid Sunday circulation 
of 141,662 copies—87,329 copies per issue more than the only 
other Sunday morning newspaper in Denver reported. 

A. B. C. audit of circulation, released July thirty-first, may 
be had on application. 

Number separate classified or want ads seven months 1919: 
The Denver Post............. bob aclesaheeti gate Me 
Next Denver Newspaper ............--..-...-.+++: 98,628 


Address all communications to: 


The Denver Post 


Denver, Colorado 


Publishers’ Representatives: 
CONE, LORENZEN AND WOODMAN 


New York. ....225 Fifth Avenue Chicago. .....72 West Adams St. 
Detroit .-American Building pee Candler Building 
eS eee Victor Building 


BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Arthur Edrop ana what 
he brings to the AAP 


—A KNOWLEDGE of pen and 
brush, their limitations and more—their 
possibilities. He also knows advertising, 
the reason several national advertisers and 
advertising agencies are glad to use him in 
an advisory capacity. But best of all he 
knows the real meaning of service—this 
is why we were glad to add him as our 


Art Director. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Why Not Ads Written by Famous 
Authors? 


The Irrepressible “Jackson” Would Like Ring Lardner to Write on 
Chewing Gum, and Doctor Crane to Dilate Upon 
the Merits of Toasted Titbits 


By Frank H. Williams 


[Eprrorrat Note: Since this article 
was written Dr. Crane has already blos- 
somed forth as a writer of signed ad- 
vertising and readers will recall ex- 
amples by Elbert Hubbard and others. 
Evidently they escaped Jackson’s eagle 
eye.] 


‘«sLJERE’S something that 
strikes me as being a little 
strange,” declared Jackson. 

“Yeh? What is it?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“It’s like this,” Jackson said. 
“I've been looking over the read- 
ing pages and advertising pages 
of this very popular magazine. I 
find that a number of the artists 
whose work appears on the read- 
ing pages are also represented by 
signed work in the advertising 
pages. But I can’t find a single 
ad that has been written by any 
of the skilled authors whose work 
in the reading pages makes the 
magazine sell in such enormous 
quantities !” 

“Huh!” I exclaimed. 
swer to that’s easy—the advertis- 
ers aren’t selling famous authors, 
they’re selling their own prod- 
ucts !” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Jackson in 
reply. “You might say they aren’t 
selling famous artists either, but 
they’re paying famous artists big 
prices to turn out ad illustrations 
for them, and they are running 
the signatures of these artists on 
the illustrations, too. That con- 
tention of yours is no real reason 
why advertisers should not take 
advantage of the prestige and 
ability of big writers in the pre- 
paration of ads. 

“It looks to me,” Jackson con- 
tinued, warming up to his sub- 
ject, “as though the national ad- 
vertisers are really overlooking a 
good bet here. It would be an 
innovation, of course, to have 


Robert W. Chambers write an ad 


“The an- 
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for Gossard corsets, but it was 
an innovation when Leyendecker 
and other big artists were first 
hired by advertisers to do so- 
called ‘commercial’ illustrations. 
Of course it would cost a lot of 
money, too, but, to my mind, the 
results achieved would be worth 
the cost.” 

“But,” I objected, “famous au- 
thors are not trained in ad writ- 
ing—they haven’t the technique, 
the ‘punch,’ the knowledge of the 
business which copy writers ac- 
quire through long experience and 
practice. Surely you couldn't 
expect a famous author, whose 
training has all been along the 
line of writing lengthy fiction, to 
sit down and turn out a snappy ad 
that would sell men’s collars or 
women’s hosiery? It just couldn’t 
be done, that’s all!” 

“Don’t tell me it couldn’t be 
done!” Jackson exclaimed. “It 
could be-done and, if anyone 
started it, you’d find that it would 
be a lot more successful than a 
tremendous portion of these ads 
that are turned out by copy 
writers who have never done any- 
thing but write copy and have 
never sold a solitary thing that 
has ever been purchased by the 
magazines for the reading pages 
because the stuff was so interest- 
ing and vital that the people pay- 
ing money for the magazine would 
feel they had gotten their money’s 
worth when they read it. Don't 
tell me that an author, who has 
been making a living for himself 
and family and stowing away 
money in the bank year after year 
through his free lance efforts, 
would not be able to make an ad 
for men’s collars or women’s hos- 
iery just as vitally interesting and 
appealing as many of the stories 
he has been paid for by the maga- 
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zines! And, if he did so, his ads 
would be about a hundred per 
cent more lively and readable 
than many of the ads that are ap- 
pearing nowadays—not particular- 
ly in the line of men’s collars and 
women’s hosiery, but in all lines. 

“The proposition offers such 
big possibilities and the results 
would be so satisfactory,” Jack- 
son continued, “that I’m really 
surprised no one has yet tackled 
the matter. For instance, here’s 
Ring W. Lardner, known to every 
baseball fan in America, I dare 
say. Why not get him to write 
an ad for chewing gum? A big 
percentage of ball fans are gum 
chewers. Don’t you suppose all 
of these gum chewers who read 
an ad by Lardner—their favorite 
baseball writer—telling them to 
hop to it and chew a certain brand 
of gum, would do so? You bet 
they would! And that particular 
ad would make a deeper impres- 
sion on their minds than hundreds 
of ordinary gum ads, no matter 
how clever such ads might be. 
Furthermore they'd talk about the 
ad and tell their friends about it 
and so give it a much wider cir- 
culation than any ordinary ad 
could possibly get. 

“Or, suppose Dr. Frank Crane 
wrote a philosophical, analytical 
article telling why he eats some 
particular breakfast food every 
morning—if he does, which he 
may not, but we'll suppose that 
he does. Don’t you suppose that 
ad would attract a tremendous 
amount of attention from people 
who are accustomed to buying 
newspapers or magazines to get 
Dr. Crane’s articles? And don’t 
you suppose that it would make a 
deep impression on these people 
and more easily lead them to the 
purchase of this breakfast food 
than any ordinary ad would? And, 
don’t you imagine that Dr. Crane 
would put a lot more real ‘meat’ 
and really worth while reading 
matter into that ad than any copy 
writer could get into it? 

“Now, again, suppose that Mary 
Roberts Rinehart writes an ad 
about her favorite automobile. 
She invests it with her usual fel- 
icity, humor and point. Believe 
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me, the lucky automobil concern 
whose car she wrote shoes woul 
find her ad a bigger, better puller 
than any amount of ads detailj 
specifications and commenting on 
beauty of lines and durability, 

“There are so many adyan 
the advertiser would gain by hay. 
ing ads not only illustrated by 
famous artists but—which is fg 
more important to my mind—hgy. 
ing them written by famous auth. 
ors. First of all, the ads woul 
instantly attract attention. The 
name of the author would assur 
that because it is to read good 
stuff by these authors that the 
purchasers buy the magazines 
Second, the ads would be dif. 
ferent—they wouldn't be the same 
They'd be vital and human and 
entertaining and _interesting. 
Third, they would be jammed full 
of good,  sales-making stuf 
Every good word the famous 
author had to say about the prod- 
uct would have a thousand times 
the weight of the same thing said 
by an unidentified copy writer, 
Fourth, they’d carry  enviabk 
prestige. The inevitable con 
clusion to be drawn by the general 
public regarding any product for 
which Robert W. Chambers, or 
Harold McGrath, or Irvin §. 
Cobb wrote an ad, would be that 
the product must be distinctly 
high class or the author would 
not have written the ad for the 
stuff. Such an ad would give 
more prestige to a product than 
half a dozen of the ordinary ‘pres- 
tige building’ advertisements that 
we see so much of these times. 

“There’s a big chance here for 
some live-wire advertising man- 
ager,” Jackson concluded. ‘“Té 
like to see the proposition tried 
out because I believe the results 
would be very, very satisfactory. 

“It sounds interesting,” I de 
clared, “but do you suppose any 
big authors would condescend to 
write ads?” 

“Condescend?” snorted Jackson. 
“Say, where do you get that cor 
descend stuff? I should think 
they'd be mighty glad of th 
chance to help the advertising 
business along because—if ads 
should ever fail to pull profitable 
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A Real Opportunity for 
Food Products Man 


A western advertising agency 


—the fastest growing agency 
in the west—has an opportunity 
for man with experience in 
national advertising and mer- 


chandising of food products. 
The man we want probably now 
occupies an important position as 
advertising manager or is handling 
large food accounts for an agency. 
A capable efficient man with above 
experience and a measure of copy- 
producing ability.can make himself 
very valuable in our organization 
and earn commensurably with that 
value. This is one of the real op- 
portunities of the country and no 
matter where you are or what you 
are doing, it is quite likely that this 
presents a bigger opportunity both 
from the immediate standpoint and 
in its future. All answers will be 
kept in strict confidence. If you 
hesitate about investigating have 
someone inquire for you. 


ADDRESS B. J., BOX 140 
Care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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business—then there would be no 
more advertising, the magazines 
would quit and the authors be out 
of luck. I don’t see any reason 
why they wouldn’t write ads— 
they'd probably get even better 
pay for their work than they get 
from the magazines, they’d be 
making their names even better 
known and, as I say, they'd be 
helping business along and, surely, 
that is something every person, 
whether an author or not, should 
be mighty glad to have a hand in. 

Furthermore, they’d be associated 
in their work with the selfsame 
artists who illustrate the stuff they 
write for the reading pages of the 
magazines.” 

“But,” I suggested, “they might 
think that the writing of ads was 
a little beneath them!” 

Jackson snorted wildly at this. 

“Say,” he cried, “that might 
possibly have been the case ten or 
fifteen years ago when a great 
part of advertising was looked at 
askance—when much of it was 
untruthful and deluding. But I 
don’t think any really intelligent 
man could take such a stand now 
when advertising is a real profes- 
sion, dignified, absolutely truthful 
and occupying its deserved high 
standing in commerce and _ in- 
dustry. I don’t believe any author 
would think a thing like that!” 

“But how about the-magazines ?” 
I interposed again. “Don’t you 
imagine they’d object?” 

“Not a bit of it!” declared 
Jackson, without hesitation. “The 
magazines are too wise for any- 
thing like that—they know that 
anything that makes the ads ap- 
pearing in their pages better busi- 
ness getters, is a good thing for 
them. Isn’t that true?” 

“It sounds like it,” I admitted. 

“You bet it’s true,” said Jack- 
son. “And you wait—you’ll see 
famous authors writing ads yet, 
and signing the ads—too!” 

“How long will I have to wait?” 
I asked. 

“Well, as to that,” said Jackson, 
“a prophet is not without honor 
until he starts to predict.” 

And, with a smile, he reached 
over and tore off another day 
from his desk calendar. 
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Hop Service 
Sales Cartoons 


for 


House Organs 
Mailing Circulars 
Dealer Literature 
Salesmen’s Bulletins 


—are founded upon accurate 
knowledge of the fundamentals 
of good merchandising. They 
are in use by representative 
selling organizations through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. 


Our semi-Annual Catalog, 
containing 88 sales promo- 
tional Cartoons—and “Sales 
Jr.”, a booklet of 180 draw- 
ings of this sales character 
with philosophical sayings— 
will be mailed for the asking 
to interested Sales and Adver- 
tising Managers and 
Executives. 
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Fit or Misfit P 


INE out of ten letter- 
heads misrepresent the 
business they stand for. Yet 
between the costliest and the 
cheapest paper; between the 
‘ richest and the most indiffer- | 
ent execution, there is not | 
enough difference in cost per 
sheet (on which important 
business matters are written) 
to warrant “economizing” ( !) 
Stationery is but one fea- 
ture of your business, but 
we know how to make it 
distinctive; fit rather than 
misfit. We do good work; 
work that is worth its 
price; the kind you'll want 
if you are proud of your 


business. 
The 
Edwards & Franklin Co. 
Distinctive Business Stationery 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Medal London, 1914 
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O’FLAHERTY 
225 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











J. Frank Hackstaff 
Is Dead 











J FRANK HACKSTAFF, fp 
* many years identified with ag. 
vertising interests, and who wasa 
force in the development of “elas. 
sified” newspaper advertising, died 
in his seventieth year on August 3 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He started on his career in the 
advertising departments of news. 
papers in the middle West, Mr 
Hackstaff found his way into ad. 
vertising agency service in 187% 
when he joined the staff of the 
agency now known as Nelson 
Chesman & Co., Inc., of St. Louis, 
Shortly after going to St. Louis 
he secured the advertising ac. 
counts of Castoria and Carter's 
Liver Pills for the Chesman 
agency. 

Ten years later he became vice- 
president of the Nelson Chesman 
agency, and in 1890 or 1891 moved 
to New York to open a branch 
there, which he conducted for ten 
years. 

He then bought out the ageney’s 
New York office and established 
the J. Frank Hackstaff advertising 
agency, which he conducted fora 
number of years. Later he became 
the Eastern manager, with head- 
quarters in New York, of the 


Publishers’ Commercial Union, 
Chicago, an organization which 
handled newspaper advertising. 


Since 1913 he has been the ad- 
vertising manager of the IIlus- 
trated Companion, published in 
New York by the F. B. Warner 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Hackstaff was known 
throughout the country by adver- 
tising agents, and special news- 
paper representatives. He leaves 
three sons. The funeral, attended 
by many of his former associates 
and friends in the advertising pro- 
fession, took place on August 26 





New Chain Stores 


A. G. Seaman, who has been the mat 
ogee of the F. W. Woolworth store ® 
Utica, N. Y., is one of the organizers 
of the A. G. Seaman ‘Company, Utica, 
an organization which plans to conduct 
a chain of fifty-cent stores. 
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It is our business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Advertising 
Detroit 














They Love to Read— 


OUR 200,000 SUBSCRIBERS—all young 
folks do. They like good books, good clothes, 
good times, clean sports, and their impor- 
tance in 200,000 homes insures their having 
them, too. THE BOOK SUPPLY COM- 
PANY have already renewed for liberal fall 
space to introduce Harold Bell Wright’s new book to 
our national audience of 200,000 wide-awake young folks. 
Previous advertising to this eager, responsive field has 
taught them to expect maximum returns from their an- 
nouncements in 


Young People’s Weekly 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 





Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weexty Trio : AA Mitton Boys anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THE Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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THE WM. DARLING PRESS 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS 
OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 
ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT 
AS SERVICE DIRECTOR OF 
MR. HERBERT MILDRUM 
PRINTER, WHOSE TWENTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, IN 
ADVERTISING AND GENERAL 
SALES PROMOTION WORK, IS 
ALSO AT YOUR COMMAND 
88 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, BEEKMAN 3710 
































you buy Shirts 


you look for a certain quality that 
appeals to your discriminating taste 
for reasons you could not define. 


About G. & M. engraving, whether 
for one color or more, there is that 
same indefinable quality that makes 
them just right to carry the illustra- 
tion of your advertising message. 














For that very special quality appeal, 
try G. & M 










"Photo “Engravers ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA @e4s 






Opposite Independence Hall 
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Removal of 
Branding Obstructions 
for New Products 





Amendment of “Ten-Year Clause” 


of Trade-Mark Law Would 
Make Plainer Sailing for Some 
Specialties of Recent Origin— 
Quality Standard Measure Not 
Reintroduced 





HE amendment of the so- 

called “ten-year clause” of 
our national trade-mark law, pro- 
posed by Congressman Merritt, 
would come as a pleasant surprise 
to many advertisers. If the 
amendment is accepted by Con- 
gress it will mean that new spe- 
cialties may take on old-estab- 
lished names. 

Readers of Printers’ INK are 
familiar with the concession in 
the Trade-mark Act of 1905 
whereby a mark that was for ten 
years prior to February 20, 1905, 
in continuous and exclusive use by 
a given trader may be registered 
by such user even though the 
mark possess characteristics which 
would render it ineligible to regis- 
tration under the revised statute. 

This exemption or exception has 
won Federal sanction for numer- 
ous trade-marks that, if of cur- 
rent creation, would be rejected 
at the U. S. Patent Office as geo- 
graphical or descriptive or other- 
wise unacceptable. However, the 
working of the law has been to 
show leniency to veteran trade- 
marks only as applied to the 
classes of articles with which they 
were associated a quarter of a 
century or more ago. It has per- 
mitted no advertiser to gather 
within his trade-mark fold new 
specialties that may have been 
added to his line. To remedy this 
discrimination against the younger 
members of the old families of 
commerce is the purpose of the 
Bill recently introduced and which 
has been assigned the official des- 
ignation H. R. 7157. The Bill pro- 
vides that if any person or cor- 
poration who has registered a 
mark under the ten-year clause 
shall have thereafter and subse- 
quently extended his business so 
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“Publica- 
tions-out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 


**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 











610 Federal Street, Chicago ; 














No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 


Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 

These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Every Advertiser 
Knows the value of the 
specialized market. 





THE SALES MANAGER 
Monthly 

Covers a Specialized Field. 

In every large institution THE 

ALES AGER -Monthly will 

be found on the desks of “Sales 

Managers”—The men who are in 


a position to buy YOUR products 
for THEIR institutions. 


Mr. Seller: — THE SALES 
MANAGER-Monthly is $2.50 
a year. A year’s subscription 
w'll make you a better seller. 
BETTER SELLING 
means BETTER PAY 


The 


William Edward Ross Service 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Intensive Circulation 
in Wisconsin 


Of approximately 141,112 families 
on the farms and in small towns 
of Wisconsin, 66,345 read the Wis- 
consin Weekly League news- 
papers. 


They represent the more prosper- 
ous buyers of Wisconsin. They 
read their weekly newspaper 
thoroughly to get the local news. 
For the advertiser and agent who 
appreciates the value of this read- 
er interest and intensive circula- 
tion, the Wisconsin Weekly League 
offers the most influential entry 
to these families. 


One order and one bill covers 
the entire list or any part of it. 


WISCONSIN WEEKLY LEAGUE 


J. WALTER STRONG, Sec. and Treas. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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manufactured for ten r 
preceding 1905 nothing in fhe tie 
shall prevent the registration of 
the pre-empted mark in the addj- 
tional classes to which the new 
and additional articles apply. 

Readers of Printers’ INK haye 
already been made acquainted with 
the salient features of the Barkley 
Bill, one of the most drastic pro- 
posals ever advanced for the 
regulation of merchandise brand- 
ing, and it has not escaped the at- 
tention of observant advertisers 
that the Kelly Bill (successor of 
the Stephens Bill) likewise estab- 
lishes new contact with the brand- 
ing angle by means of its waiver 
which would operate to lift the 
exactions of the act when trade- 
mark, special brand and other 
marks of identification had been 
removed prior to resale. How- 
ever, it is only a careful 
of the thousands of bills that have 
been introduced at the present 
session of the national legislature 
that reveals how many are the 
ramifications of the penchant of 
the new Congress for the revision 
of branding practice. 

In the face of the unparalleled 
interest in Congressional circles 
in the revision and amplification 
of the Federal statutes that gov 
ern branding it is remarkable that 
there has been no reintroduction 
of the proposal that attracted con- 
siderable attention in the closing 
days of the 65th Congress for the 
certification by Government label 
of “standards of quality” in mer- 
chandise. The basis of the “guar- 
anteed standards” that were to be 
established supposedly at the re 
quest of a number of leading man- 
ufacturers in various lines, was 
to be tests and examinations at the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
ample safeguards were to be 
thrown around the use of the au- 
thorized certificate of quality. 
Senator Fletcher, who was the 
champion at the Capitol of that 
proposal, has now turned to am 
other project that might affect 
many advertisers, a plan to pro- 
tect all Government documents 
copyright. The plan is set fo 
in the Bill listed as S.579. 
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Are Your Letters Better 
Than Eastman Kodak’s? 


Or as good as those of Burroughs Adding 
Machine, Swift & Co., Prudential Life Insurance, 
Waterman Pen, Westinghouse Electric or National 
City Company ? 

These progressive concerns write good letters, but they are con- 
stantly coaching their correspondents for “better letters.’’ They 
know that almost any day one weak or crude letter might lose 
several times the cost of my series of LETTERS BULLETINS. 
So they and a good list of other far-visioned firms use my one-point- 
at-a-time practical aids to better letter-writing and better selling. 
Let me send you BULLETINS entitled “Letters That End Well,” 
“Prune the Verbiage,”” ‘“Clinching the Sale,” or “Taking an In- 
terest in the Customer.” Binder containing half of either LET- 
TERS or SELLING Series sent on approval, free of obligation, to 


responsible inquirers. 


First National Bank Building 
(hie Easton, Pa. 
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Rettor 
PRINTING 


Mr. Advertiser, your advertising program will be 
incomplete and defective if you fail to include 
direct advertising. Perhaps you lack ideas. We 
have them. Perhaps you hate the details connected 
with art work and engraving. We attend to them. 
Perhaps you need Betrrer Printine. We do it. 











‘PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO. f 
7 WE 5T 25TH STREET Wew lh rR 
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Bigger and Better 
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The Halifax Chronicle | © 
(Morning) cal 
i 
4 ter 
The Daily Echo : 
(Afternoon) It 
€a: 
Nova Scotia’s Greatest Newspapers . 
1 
Canadian Press, Associated Press, fo 
United Press, N. Y. Times Cable e 
Service, Special Canadian Correspond- pr 
Covers the Entire ents, Telegraphic Service. 2 
Province of Nova de 
Scotia. ees - 
ha 
Combined Daily Average : 
Rate for 2500 Lines Circulation for July, 1919, 50 
or over tis 
6 Cents W 
per Line Over 26,500 - 
i 
it 
The Chronicle Publishing Co., Ltd. od 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA CANADA - 
———————E——— Ww 
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Institutional Advertising Combined 
With Specialization 


New Sherwin-Williams Campaign Takes Advantage of Changed Condi- 
tions of Property-Owner Demand and Increased Building Activities 


By C. L. 


Advertising Manager, The 


OW to give sudden point and 
H direction to advertising that 
had been wholly institutional was a 
question with which The Sherwin- 
Williams Company was recently 
called on to deal. ; 

Institutional advertising might 
be compared to a club. It is in- 
tended to gain large ends, to cover 
big space, to carry great weight. 
But a club is usually not flexible. 
It cannot be readily bent, nor is it 
easily adapted to specific ends. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
wanted to retain the momentum 
and larger benefits of its institu- 
tional campaign, and at the same 
time utilize its force in specific 
directions. ‘The solution lay, it 
found, in putting spikes on the 
club, so to speak. It retained the 
institutional idea of advertising its 
products as a whole, and at the 
same time, by featuring certain 
products in response to changing 
demands in the market, it lost no 
ground. 

Prior to the war, the company 
had been advertising its leading 
lines through national advertising, 
alternating the schedule by sea- 
sons, 

Last year, while some adver- 
tisers were holding back, Sherwin- 
Williams decided it was an op- 
portune time to launch a larger 
campaign than ever, even though 
its plants were overtaxed with 
large bulk business, mostly from 
big manufacturers. Consequently 
it opened its Products campaign. 

This was entirely institutional, 
telling in double spreads of some 
particular achievement of the com- 
pany as an institution. No mention 
was made of individual products 
by trade name. The campaign was 
not designed to bring inquiries. 
During the time when this cam- 


paign was running there was little 
7 
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Lemperly 
Sherwin-Williams Company 


or no demand for the household 
products formerly purchased in 
large quantities by property own- 
ers. This was due to several 
reasons. Prices had gone up, 
which naturally restricted the de- 
mand, as people figured that paint- 
ing was something which they 
could put off. Then came the 
building restrictions. There was 
not a great deal of activity in the 
dealer lines while there was 
tremendous activity in the larger 
bulk lines. 

The large advertising campaign 
was decided upon, as it had always 
been a policy of the company to 
strike out boldly when others 
were holding back. There was very 
little paint advertising competition 
in the publications at the time, 
which gave this campaign particu- 
lar prominence and brought about 
the desired result of making the 
name and the scope of the institu- 
tion better known. It presented an 
opportunity to tell the public about 
many of the new activities of the 
company, such as the manufacture 
of dyes, chemicals, disinfectauts, 
coal-tar products, etc., in addition 
to the old-established lines of 
paints, varnishes and insecticides. 


THE PRESENT NEED 


Then came peace which brought 
a heavy demand for the old dealer 
lines of paints and varnishes from 
property and building owners. 
Painting had been put off for two 
or three years. Building had been 
restricted. Now the people were 
realizing that on account of the 
high replacement cost of building 
materials, painting could not bé 
put off much longer. With the 
taking off of building restrictions 
great activity followed along these 
lines. 

This meant that there would be 
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specific demand for the company’s 
leading specialties by trade name, 
a factor that could not be over- 
looked. The institutional plan had 
made a decided impression and 
should be retained. 

The solution, therefore, was io 
retain the “Sherwin - Williams 
Products” with a touch of institu- 
tional copy and to incorporate by 
groups into the new campaign the 
leading specialties which the com- 
pany wanted featured. 

This was worked out by retain- 
ing practically the same general 
treatment of the double spreads as 
in the last campaign, and by 
adding illustrations in circles 
showing the use of various special- 
ties. 

Groupings were arranged ac- 
cording to seasons, with reference 
to demand for exteriors or in- 
teriors, from home-owners or 
from manufacturers, etc. 

By keeping before the public the 
institutional thought, and at the 
same time featuring the leaders, 
like SWP House Paint, Flat-Tone 
Wall Paint, Mar-Not Floor Var- 
nish, Rexpar Outside Varnish, etc., 
it is logical to assume that the 
question has been met in a satis- 
factory way. The campaign re- 
tains the bigness of the former 
idea and adds an effective means 
of acquainting the public with the 
specific trade names of the articles 
manufactured. 

In addition to a_ periodical 
campaign the city newspaper work 
will be continued on a larger 
scale. The individual product will 
be featured, with three or four 
other products trailing in each ad- 
vertisement, retaining the institu- 
tional thought in the name plate. 

The company’s new plan com- 
prehends an extension of its 
direct-mail and dealer display ser- 
vice, built around the intention of 
continuing to make its retail 
agency as attractive as possible to 
the old agent and to the pros- 
pective agent. 

The company’s sales for its fiscal 
year closing August 31, 1919. in- 
dicate a realization of the “Million 
A Month Gain” campaign 
launched a vear ago. The sales 
reflect directly a condition shown 
by an investigation among the 
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company’s agents and dealers, Jy 
this investigation the market situa. 
tion was reported satisf, 
with brisk demand. Eighty-one 
per cent of the dealers reported 
good sales conditions, in spite of 
the price situation. 

The price advances have been 
due to unprecedented linseed gif, 
turpentine, and other raw material 
costs. Only a small percentage of 
the dealers reported that there was 
a deferring of purchases on ac- 
count of the price, and even these 
stated that the smaller lines were 
selling well and that only big 
orders were being held up. 

The situation appears to be 
somewhat similar to that in the 
automobile field where it is a ques- 
tion, as Ned Jordan says, whether 
there will be enough automobiles 
to go around. It is evident that 
there will not be enough paint and 
varnish to go around. 

Manufacturers who have been 
operating on a big bulk production 
have been forced to switch toa 
peace-time property-owner produc- 
tion without a long preparation 
period. Many manufacturers ad- 
vised the retail trade to get orders 
in early, but orders were smaller 
than usual. When spring came, 
dealers deluged the manufacturers 
with orders, and there appears to 
be a genuine realization on the 
part of the public that paint 
primarily preserves property, 
whereas the old concept used to be 
that paint primarily —beautified 
property. As a matter of fact it 

*does both, and painting cannot be 
put off without genuine economic 
loss. 





Ensey Succeeds Bannvart 
in Baltimore 


F. W. Ensey has been made adver- 
tising manager of McCormick & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. He succeeds 
E. J. Bannvart. who is now resident 
manager, in Baltimore, for Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Co., Inc., Boston, 
which agency will continue to handle 
the McCormick & Company account. 





New Illustrating Company 
in St. Louis 


The Modern Illustrating Company 
has been organized in St. Louis by 
W. R. Mantell and T. Uhlemeyer. 
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The Mississippi Valley 
Exposition 


Working in close relationship with 
The Mississippi Valley Association 


Will assemble under one roof, for the inspec- 
tion of foreign and home buyers, the resources 
and productive capacity of the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley 


Manufactured Products 
Agricultural Products 
Mineral and Timber 
Transportation 


This Valley-Wide Exposition will be held an- 
nually at different cities of importance in the 
Mississippi Valley, and will keep the world 
constantly advised of its wealth and progress. 








The First Annual Exposition 


Two Weeks—November 13th to 27th Inclusive 
will be held at the 


Exposition Building, St. Louis, U. S. A. 








Write for Illustrated, Descriptive Booklet, 
Facts about the Valley, Maps and Floor Plans. 
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The Illustrated Review 


CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 


Western Representative 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill 

















16 Years of Specializing 
on Color Engraving— 


16 years of perfecting methods and means 
—have taught us to put the most into 
plates so that the printer can get the most 
out of them. 


Wethink the exacting clients we’ ve served 
for so long will back up our statement 


that ‘‘Trichromatic plates are as good as 
plates can be made.”’ 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON C. A. GROTZ 
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School 
Teachers Advertise for 
More Pay 


City Teachers Go to the Public in 
a Variety of Mediums to Prove 
Their Case—Succeed in Getting 
Increase in Salary by Educational 
Campaign — Teachers Financed 
the Advertising 


PEDAGOGUES have demon- 

strated a unique use of adver- 
tising, turning the notions of Bol- 
shevism topsy-turvy. 

It is no longer necessary to 
strike for more wages—the power 
of advertising is much more ef- 
fective. 

This fact has been clearly dem- 
onstrated by the advertising cam- 
paign which the school teachers of 
the Los Angeles Public School dis- 
trict successfully conducted to ob- 
tain increased salaries. 

The campaign included exhibits 
of school work in leading Los An- 
geles department stores and prom- 
inent show windows; direct-by- 
mail literature ; posters and charts 
of special features; illustrated 
feature stories; newspaper and 
magazine advertising; motion pic- 
tures of school work shown in 
prominent theatres; public speak- 
ers in churches, clubs, and other 
places. 

Merely a few weeks of this cam- 
paign appealing to public opinion 
accomplished the desired results in 
bringing pressure to bear influenc- 
ing Governor Wm. D. Stephens to 
sign both Educational Appropria- 
tion Bills which were at that time 
before him. 

The newspaper ads were for the 
large part two-page spreads in 
morning and evening papers. 

Startling headings were used 
such as: “The Truth About the 
Teachers,” “Your Public Schools 
—The City’s Greatest Asset,” 
“Justice for the Foster-Parents of 
Our Children.” 

Excerpts from editorials in the 
Literary Digest and other maga- 
zines, dealing with the generallv 
recognized low scale of teachers’ 
salaries, were published. 

Letters of endorsement of the 
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Semi- Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Is the paper which reaches 
Southern farm homes quick- 
ly and effectively. 


100,000 


Circulation 


Twice each week. Read a 
copy and see why it is so 
strong with its subscribers. 


Charter membcr A, B, C, 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 








“The Farmer & Settler” 


has a paid-for circulation among 
the wealthy sheep and grain farm- 
ers of the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand. 

These readers have a higher 
buying power per capita than the 
citizenship of any other country. 
They are looking to American 
manufacturers for labor-saving ma- 
chinery, automobiles and farm 
necessities. Reach them through 
their favorite journal. 

For complete information write to the 
British and Colonial Press, Inc. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada 

Cunard Bldg.. 150 Nassau Street, 
Chicago New. Yark 
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An Executive of 
Broad Gauge is 
Seeking A Change 
in Position 


At present secretary of an em- 
ployers’ organization. Thoroughly 
conversant with cost and account- 
ing methods. Past work includes, 
assistant to general manager, in 
charge of sales and advertising; 
head of a purchasing department 
in mail-order house; office man- 
ager; copy writer and plan man 
with New York Service agency; a 
practical printer. These are some 
of the reasons why a progressive 
business house should be able to 
use me. Experienced in newspaper 
business management. 

Not limited as to territory; 33 
years old; married. References, 
data and photograph furnished on 
request. Salary $4000. Address, 
“W. B.,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink. 











Manufacturers! 


Jobbers! 


Are You Looking for 
Salesmen ? 


We offer a capable high- 
class selling organization to 
manufacturers and jobbers 
who produce a product that 
has unusual merit. 

Our sales organization thor- 
oughly covers New York 
State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and we 
are alive to the wonderful 
possibilities in these flour- 
ishing territories. 

Our organization is financially 
responsible. We want to handle 
one or two more good lines. Can 
we be of service? 


Write for particulars. 


Continental Sales Co. 
Powers Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘ campaign by leading Los Angeles 


business men were also quoted, 
_A financial statement by a cer. 
tified public accountant, accurately 
setting forth the additional levy 
necessary to grant the teachers a 
flat raise of $300 per year, was 
given prominence, together with 
reasons for asking a flat raise. 
; Comparisons were given show- 
ing the relative positions of the 
twenty-six school districts in spe- 
cial district taxes—revealing that 
at that time twenty of the twenty- 
six had higher tax levies than Los 
Angeles City District. The fact 
was also emphasized that with the 
proposed increase nineteen of 
these districts would still levy a 
higher tax than Los Angeles City 
District, 

Comparisons between the sal- 
aries of Los Angeles teachers and 
those of other large cities were 
also made, showing that Los An- 
geles was not relatively so high as 
its position in educational facili- 
ties would seem to suggest. 

Even the requirements of eligi- 
bility for teachers’ positions were 
published in this thorough cam- 
paign. 

A strong appeal was made to 
every friend of education through- 
out California to write or tele- 
graph to Governor Stephens urg- 
ing him to sign both School Ap- 
propriation Bills. Also a direct 
appeal was made to the citizens of 
Los Angeles, who pay the teachers’ 
salaries, to write to the Teachers’ 
Salary Committee endorsing the 
raise. 

So complete, sweeping and en- 
thusiastic was this advertising 
campaign—ringing so truly of sin- 
cerity in its very frankness—that 
nothing but success could be its re- 
sult. 

The campaign was financed by a 
special voluntary levy on _ the 
teachers themselves. 





Davis Returns to Boston 
Agency 

John A. Davis, after serving during 
a period of one year as an_ overseas 
secretary for the Knights of Columbus, 
is again with the John J. Morgan Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Boston. Mr. 
Davis is vice-president of the Morgat 
agency. 
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Over 200,000 Each Issue 


It is a quality circulation that reaches and influences the pros- 
perous Rural classes of 

The Rich Central South 
@ More circulation in Kentucky than all other farm papers 


combined. 

@ Larger combined circulation in Kentucky and Tennessee than 
any Farm paper. 

@ Greater combined circulation in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi than any Farm paper. 


These Farmers Have Millions to Spend 
Now is the time to tell your story, through the one efficient me- 
dium dominating this section. 











LOUISVILLE, KY. 


&@° )60Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
JOHN D. ROSS, PAUL W. MINNICK, A. D. McKINNEY, 
608 Otis Bldg. 303 Fifth Ave. Post-Dispatch Bldg. 


Write for Circulation Data, Rates and Sample Copies If Interested 






















5 eae complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Gives a Local Point to Your 
National Campaign 





Take these six northern states for a try-out mar. 
ket. Get as near 100% distribution and then seek 
other “worlds” to conquer. 

New England is cosmopolitan, not provincial, 
Here is a blend of nationalities. Shoulder to shoul- 
der are the Yanks, Irish, English, French, Canadians 
and Hebrews with a fair representation of the other 
countries of Europe whose sons with bone, sinew 
and brain keep New England in the forefront. All 
of them read the 


HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Quick workers and rapid producers. 


The Dry Goods man, the Clothing man, the 
Grocery man, the Butcher, Baker, and all other 
home tradesmen know that it is the home daily news- 
paper that sells their goods, and they will greet your 
salesman with the glad hand when they are in- 
formed that it is the home daily newspaper that will 
carry your message to the homes in their city. 

Here are fifteen Star Dailies that deliver the 
goods. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (£vening) SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN TAUNTON, MASS. Dany 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS pAWTUCKET,R. I., TIMES 
MANCHESTER, N. H. YEiOen™ BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and STAN 
FITCHBURG, MASS. SENTINEL NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
LOWELL, MASS. couURIER-CITIZEN ,05, of tHE NeEwspAPERS here 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM named is a power in its home com 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS munity. 
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Swift Advertises Wholesale 
. Beef Prices 


Swift & Company are running a line 
of advertising in newspapers giving the 
weekly changes in the wholesale price 
of beef. This is done that people may 
know where to place the blame in case 
they are overcharged for meat. _ Inas- 
much as the newspapers contain so 
much matter relative to alleged profi- 
teering Swift decided the psychological 
moment had arrived to spread broad- 
cast the wholesale price. 

One advertisement gives the weekly 
wholesale price since May 3, when beef 
was sold to dealers for $20.91 per hun- 
dred weight. The figures show a gen- 
eral downward trend with some fluctua- 
tions since that time. The wholesale 
price ending with the week of August 
16 was given as $17.54 per hundred 


weight. 





Changes of Service Motor 
Truck Co. 


R. C. Spinning, formerly assistant 
manager of sales and advertising for 
the Service Motor Truck Company, De- 
troit, has been made advertising man- 
ager. Frank L. H. Johnson, formerly 
with the Stutz, White and Simplex 
organizations, has been appointed man- 
ager of sales promotion. . T. Hebrig, 
who has been both sales and advertis- 
ing manager, will assume the duties of 
sales director. 





New Accounts of Peck 
Agency 
Six new accounts have been ob- 
tained by Peck’s Advertising & Dis- 
tributing Agency, New York. These 
accounts are: The Drezwell Co., Inc., 
New York; L. Wohl & Co., New 
York; Treeline Suit Co., New York; 
Kane & Cohen, New York; Niedelman 
& Hoffman Co, New York, and G. M. 
Piermont, New York. 


Three New Accounts for 
Kobbé 


The Indiana Truck Corporation, Ma- 
tion, Ind., has placed its advertising 
account with the Philip Kobbé Co., 
Inc., New York. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
counts of the Pearson Products Cor- 
poration and the Johnson Coin Count- 
ing Co., both of New York. 








Four New Accounts for Ham- 
ilton Agency 

The accounts of Quiterite Skirt Com- 
pany, Ansonia Dress & Costume Mfg. 
Co., Sunshine Dress Company, and J. 
F. Jelenko & Company, dental supplies, 
all of New York, have been obtained 
by the Robert Hamilton Corporation, 
advertising agency, New York. 
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Look at the Map of 


New England 


Portland will suggest itself as the larg- 
est Maine place to try out your cam- 
paign. 

Portland is the biggest city in Maine, 
and Maine is the jobbing and whole- 
sale center of the state. 


Portland is the gateway to Maine, so 
your salesmen can strike every place 
from that point. 


Portland has the 


Evening Express 


a great afternoon daily newspaper that 
blankets the city. It has been the leader 
for years and years. Carries the great- 
est volume of all classes of advertising 
and deserves the business because it pro- 
duces the greatest results. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 











Ask any merchant in’ 
BRIDGEPORT where 
the greatest advertising 
results come from and he 
will tell you, if he is in 
good health, that they 
come from 


The Post 
Standard-Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 
Recognized by advertisers as 
Bridgeport’s 
Greatest Selling Force 


I. A. Kuen JouN GLass 
254 Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pus.isHinc Company 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenve, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President, KR. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Daviw Marcus. - 

Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New — Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutivs Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

A. J. Denne. Manager. : 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H, Furceras, Manager. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 

three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘Ten 

cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $90; halfpage, $45; 

artes page, $22.50; one inch, minimum $7. 
lassified 50 cents a line, Minimum order $2.50. 





—— Irvinc Romer, Editor 
REDERICK C. KENDALL, Managing Editor 
ey ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
oy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
R. W. Patmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
C. P. Russell Frank H. Williams 
Helen A. Ballard S. E. Kiser 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 








New York, Aucust 28, 1919 








Advertising The thoughtful 
and friends of. stan- 
dardized retail 


Standardized prices see in the 


Retail Prices present condition 
of things a real opportunity for 
such prices to prove their worth. 
The prices can be kept down by 
national advertising and then the 
same advertising can make it im- 
possible for any retailer to raise 
them unfairly. 

Printers’ INK told in a recent 
issue about the American Ironing 
Machine Company enlarging upon 
its national advertising campaign 
as part of an effort to keep down 
the selling price of its goods. Pro- 
duction costs went up, but the in- 
creased advertising added so much 
to the volume that a nominal addi- 
tion to the selling price took care 
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of the profit question : 
factorily. “7 
This principle o ising ; 
of peach absolutely seen 
an article has been advertised for 
a long time at a certain figure, or 
after the retail selling price on 
has been fixed by custom, as 
times is the case, a large part of 
the advertising good will thy 
created is thrown away if th 
price has to be raised. : 
Another way to lose prestige for 
an established article is for a re. 
tailer to take advantage of the 
present mania for raising prices 
and exact an unfair profit on it 
This is just as detrimental in a 
way as the other. If a price is ad- 
vertised widely enough it is going 
to be a pretty hard proposition for 
a retailer to dare public sentiment 
to the extent of making it higher 
than the advertised figure. 
Too high retail prices are at the 
bottom of most of the competition 
the retailer is fighting to-day. In 
putting the white glare of pub 
licity upon right prices, therefore, 
the manufacturer not only is per- 
forming a worth-while service for 


-retailers in general, but actually is 


saving the profiteering retailer 
from himself. 

There is another big service 
manufacturers are rendering for 
themselves in utilizing national ad- 
vertising to maintain prices. They 
are going to prove conclusively 
the truth of the much-quoted a 
sertion that advertising can keep 
down cost. They now have a 
chance to prove this, and if they 
do prove it they will have an u- 
answerable argument with which 
to confound their enemies. One 
of the choice charges made to 
combat price maintenance _has 
been that national advertising 
could be used as a sandbag to 
force a dealer to handle certam 
advertised lines. During the last 
two or three years some jobbers 
have advised retailers to keep 


away as far as possible from ad 
vertised branded goods. 

For a considerable time even 
before the war some manufac 
turers felt obliged to keep edging 
up a bit now and then on the re 
tailer’s profit. 


Their producing 
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and selling costs kept increasing 
and naturally, following the law 
of self preservation, they tried to 
get back a part of this increase 
through higher prices to the re- 
tailer, This was perfectly legiti- 
mate, honest and necessary. The 
retailer understood it because he 
could appreciate the reasons for 
the advance. he 
But how about the retailer’s 
profits? The prices on the goods 
he sold had become more or less 
fixed either through custom or 
through the effects of advertising. 
Thus if an article which retailed 
at twenty-five cents would cost 
him a penny more he could not 
sell it at twenty-six cents. If he 
did he would be called a robber. 
Right now the retailer feels al- 
most lost unless in about every 
mail he gets a notice of an_in- 
creased price on something. If a 
manufacturer can keep his prices 
down and can say that national 
advertising enabled him to do it, 
then it stands to reason that he 
has gone a long way toward spik- 
ing the slot-machine argument. 





Test the There is a — 

facturer in New 
Product Jersey who has 
First been haunted by 


a big idea for several years. He 
is confident that a certain kind of 
flour, put up in a particular sort 
of package, would interest people 
as to price and quality, and that 
they would tell their friends about 
it, and keep on buying it after they 
had tried the first package.” 

It would cost this man perhaps 
seventy dollars to try this idea out. 
A few boxes, a small amount of 
the flour ground up and the com- 
bination tried on the public, or put 
on sale for a trial at his own cor- 
ner grocer’s. 

The more probable proceeding is 
that the idea will gradually worry 
him into action—he will spend a 
large sum of money in a big way 
without making the initial labora- 
tory test, and the results may 
prove disappointing. 

_The United Drug Company, 
rich ‘as it is in resources. believes 
implicitly in finding out first. 

Six thousand women helped it 
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pick the odor of a new line of 
toilet powder. Before the com- 
pany put candies on sale, it found 
out what kind of centres people 
like best, and then put them all 
in one box. 

The same procedure is usually 
followed in any new line before it 
is distributed. The method is so 
logical and sensible it is curious 
that it is not adopted by more men 
with an idea of what the people 
will buy. 

Before putting an article before 
one hundred million people it is a 
good idea to find out what a small 
segment of the public thinks about 
it. 





Advertising, Advertising a 
become not only 

High Costs a really vital and 
and the integral part of 
Family business, but it is 
Budget rapidly assuming 


a like position in 
our home life. Movements of 
national scope are most always re- 
flected in the advertising pages, 
making them an accurate barom- 
eter of the public state of mind. 
Keeping his fingers upon the pulse 
of these social and economic 
trends and translating them into 
copy, is another of the tasks of 
the modern advertising man. 

To-day we are witnessing a 
number of these movements. The 
country is in the midst of tre- 
mendous changes, which are gradu- 
ally being worked out, each with 
its effect upon our national life. 
And each offers an opportunity 
for the advertiser. Right now, the 
high cost of living is the all- 
absorbing topic. Anyone who puts 
forth a plan that promises to 
remedy the situation is assured of 
a respectful and attentive audi- 
ence. 

Among a number of advertisers 
who are alive to the opportunity 
are some of the large meat dis- 
tributors. In the meat industry 
one of the causes of high prices 
has been the insistent demand of 
the consumer for certain cuts of 
meat, with very little demand for 
other portions. With the idea in 
mind of equalizing to a larger ex- 
tent the demand for the various 
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cuts, several of these firms have 
issued cook books, which tell of 
delicious dishes than can be made 
from the cheaper cuts. 

It is really a campaign of educa- 
tion in better buying that is thus 
being carried on. The housewife 
is impressed with the figures given 
in the books, which show how 
much of the animal is going to 
waste, the prices of these cheaper 
cuts as compared with the better 
known portions, and she is in- 
terested because it offers a prac- 
tical method of reducing the 
family budget. Both parties bene- 
fit by the plan; the housewife by 
getting her meat cheaper ; the meat 
distributor by disposing at a good 
price of that which was formerly 
an elephant on his hands. 

Doesn’t this suggest an oppor- 
tunity for advertisers of all sorts 
of food products? Wasteful buy- 
ing is one of the contributing 
causes of the present high-price 
era. There are any number of ad- 
vertisers who can inject this new 
note—this appeal for careful buy- 
ing—into their copy. 

Surely it is a most timely topic, 
one on which the need of proper 
education is apparent, and in which 
the public is intensely interested. 
Of course, timeliness in text is by 
no means new. In these days of 
kaleidoscopic changes, however, 
cashing in on underlying impulses 
and riding in on the tide, is a copy 
slant of infinite possibilities. 


There is one seri- 
on, Serene 
weakness in muc 

Dealer of the advertis- 

Literature _ ing literature that 
is sent to the dealer. It says 
things that the careful dealer, 
himself, would not say. That is 
the principal reason why the re- 
tailer objects to using many of 
the so-called “helps” that are sent 
to him. 

In preparing this material many 
advertising men apparently for- 
get that most merchants carry 
competing lines. For this reason 
progressive retailers will not use 
advertising matter that makes un- 
fair comparisons with his other 
lines. The manufacturer may 
think his shoes are the best and 


The Super- 
lative in 
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he may be truthful in making 
that statement. The dealer, hoy. 
ever, in many cases, would no 
care to stand sponsor for any sy. 
perlative statement. Even 

he may honestly believe that 
Blank’s shoes are the best, he 
does not wish to compare them 
in this fashion with other good 
shoes he may be handling, 

The careless. and unnecessary 
use of the superlative has sen: 
many a ton of “helps” inté the 
rubbish heap. Just the other day 
an observant retailer said to ys: 
“Here’s a fine brass sign, which 
must have cost a good deal of 
money, but it must be thrown 
away, because it reads: ‘for hos- 
iery at its finest, say Jones.’ Now 
it happens that I also carry a bet- 
ter grade of hosiery than Jones’ 
but I would not care to call even 
this other grade ‘the finest,’ be- 
cause it is against my policy to 
make any invidious comparisons 
between my lines.” 

This use of the superlative is 
particularly offensive where the 
manufacturer makes the obnox- 
ious statement over the dealer's 
name. This is often done. Many 
retailers will permit wide liberties 
where strong claims are made over 
the signature of the manufacturer, 
but they won’t let the manufac 
turer put these claims into their 
words. And in this they are sen- 
sible. It must be remembered that 
once a dealer’s name is attached to 
a piece of advertising, it becomes 
his own message and is accepted 
as such by his customers. The 
fact that it was prepared and paid 
for by a manufacturer makes no 
difference. 

Advertisers should stop thinking 
that a certain dealer is “their’ 
dealer. He isn’t. Other manu 
facturers also have an interest in 
him. With that thought in mind, 
it should be easy to prepare sell- 
ing literature that will say what 
the dealer would be likely to say 
himself. 


Coons Returns to Gimbel 
Brothers 


Sheldon R. Coons, who hap bea 
with Lipman, Wolf & Company; New 
York, is again with Gimbel B: 
New York. 
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Advertising Clothes 








ITH many manufacturers of 

clothes identified in national ad- 

vertising over a long period of 
years, it was no off-hand task to give a 
new national advertiser of clothes an 
immediate place in the sun. 


Yet the means was at the finger-tips 
of the advertiser. Style begins some- 
where; and for the American men style 
in clothes begins in New York. There- 
fore, it was as forceful, as it was fitting, 
that Monroe Clothes should make its 
debut to the world in the character of 
“The New York Idea.’’ Its efficiency 
has been proved by the fact that it sold 
the entire output of Monroe Clothes 


on the strength of a portfolio presenta- 
tion to the dealer. 


There is a new, individual, and 
characteristic idea to give any product 
a national name and fame. This is 
notably true at this time of wearing ap- 
parel of every description. 


You owe it to your product to know 
that you are advertising in the best way 
possible. If you have never advertised 
your product directly to your market, 
you owe it to yourself to do it at once. 


We can help you to a seat in the 
advertising sun. Send for ‘‘ The Bex 
Advertisement in The World,”” 





NEW YORK 
50 Madison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
610 Riggs Bldg. 104 S. Michigan Ave 


CHICAGO 


Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter-Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, ist Vice-Pree 
ROBERT BE. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-Pres 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treaswer 
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Who Belongs? 


When you are invited to join a new club it is naturd 
for you to enquire who the other members will be. It js 
a pleasure for PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY to a. 
nounce that the following concerns have joined the ranks 
of the MONTHLY’S advertisers. Their copy wil 


appear in the October issue. 


American Paper Mills Corp. Charles Francis Press 

Amsden Studios E. F. Gardner 

Architectural Forum Gotham Studios 

N. W. Ayer & Son Charles E. Howell 

R. J. Bieger H. K. McCann Co. 

Binger & Co. Milwaukee Journal 

Brooklyn Standard Union Minneapolis Journal 

B. & B. Sign Co. Neo Gravure Printing Co. 

J. M. Bundscho Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 

Chicago Daily News L. C. Pedlar, Inc. 

Chicago Tribune Postage 

Committee on Newspaper Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
Research C. E. Ruckstuhl, Inc. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons Benjamin Sherbow 

Edwards & Deutsch Litho. Co. George Seton Thompson Co. 

Ethridge Association of Artists J. M. Vandergrift, Inc. 

G. P. Farrar Artemas Ward 


If your name isn’t in the above list, we shall be happy to 


place it there just as soon as we get your space reservation. 


You have less than two weeks to get in your copy. Firs 
forms for the October issue will be closed on September 10. 


Let us have your reservation now; copy can follow. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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A Business 
Opportunity 


A large manufacturer, 
building new national sales 
organization in grocery and 
drug trade-marked specialty 
lines, has openings for real 
salesmen willing to travel un- 
til territory or district assign- 
ments are made as result of 
demonstrated ability. 


Salary and expenses, with 
commission and bonus or ad- 
vancement on results. 


New products are nation- 
ally advertised and backed 
with definite sales policy ap- 
pealing to highest grade trade. 


Work affords unusual train- 
ing and experience, qualify- 
ing young salesmen for ex- 
ecutive advancement. 


Write application letter 
stating age, experience, 
height, weight, and beginning 
salary expected. 


Interview will be arranged, 
at Company’s expense, if in- 
terested by your letter. Ad- 
dress: Manager Food Dept., 
Room 1632, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Good Reason for Not Using 
“Scare Copy” 
py 
Berrien Company, Iw 
New York, August 21, ta 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


For a good many years ‘ 
of “scare copy” has been pr 
and con in your columns. It occurs 
to us that it might be interesting 
your readers to note the position taken 
by a Glass Founders’ a 
who have written to us in i 
with advertising of their swan 
able glass for wind-shield and othe 
glass parts of an automobile, as {. 
lows: 

“As we are building for 
our advertising must be laid out along 
soundly stabilized lines. This at onc 
precludes the use of those sensations 
advertisements usually known as ‘sare 
copy.’ 

“We feel that our own best inter. 
ests, and the best interests of our cus 
tomers will be served by _ bringing 
forcibly to the attention of the public 
the one fact that our non-skatterable 
glass is safe—that glass risks or ha 
ards are no longer necessary. 

“We are selling a glass that is safe. 
We feel that there is only one prope 
way to present this to our customers— 
through soundly grounded advertising, 
showing this element of safety rather 
than through scare copy devoted t 
showing the dangers of common glass.” 

Note the reasons in the above qu- 
tation—“building for permanence along 
soundly stabilized lines.” 

Berrien Company, Inc. 
J. G. Bernzey, 


Tmanence 


A Bank Advertising Canadian 
Vacations 


Canada is the land for a vacation, 
according to newspaper advertisements 
of the Union Bank of Canada. 

The advertisements invite Americans 
of discriminating taste, who 
and recreation, to try Canada for 4 
vacation spot, anywhere from Now 
Scotia to British Columbia, The @ 
formation that approximately $50,000, 
000 is spent by tourists in m 
a year is given in the copy. 

The advertisement, of course, doe 
not dwell on specific expenses, but fol 
lowing the information of the annual 
tourists’ expenditures there is a state 
ment that: “Travelers’ Cheques and 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit may be 
obtained at the New York agency ei 
the Union Bank of Canada.” 


Merrick is Newspaper Adver 
tising Manager 

L. H. Merrick,. former editor of the 
Times Recorder, Zanesville, O., ai 
during the war publicity agent for 
the free employment bureau @ the 
State of Ohio, has been made 
tising manager of the Daily Jeffers 
ian, Cambridge, 
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H. Douglass, who was with entering Government service during 
tri premetion department of the the war, is now a member of the ad- 
Detroit Cadillac Motor Car Company, vertising department of the General 
New York, at Newark, N. J., before Motors Export Co., New York. 


——————————— 


TRANSPARENT 
POSTERS 

















BRILLIANT . 


The United Service 


ing, Co. 
1905 Euclid Avenue . . . Clevel ,O. 


We have some good territory 











Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Printing 17,000 Daily 3 [assem 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 











FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 











Little 
Classroom 


The 


HY should a large corpora- 
tion, which owes much of its 


success to the efficiency and polite- , 


ness of its salesmen, neglect to im- 
part a sense of manners and de- 
portment to its office boys? 

The Schoolmaster asked himself 
this question the other day when 
he called on an official of a com- 
pany whose name is known all 
over the nation. A tousled-haired 
lad took his card. Returning in a 
moment to the door of the waiting 
room, the boy opened it half way, 
and signified that the visitor was 
to enter, by snapping his fingers 
and jerking a thumb over his 
shotilder. 

Mark Twain once devoted a 
fierce diatribe to a railroad ticket 
agent who showed himself snarly 
and impatient, but he concluded 
philosophically that after all the 
agent was perhaps not to be 
blamed—he was doubtless merely 
reflecting the manners of the 
president of the company. 

This was one of Mark’s sly digs, 
of course, but at the same time his 
conclusion had a grain of truth 
in it. The office boy is, to no 
negligible extent, the public repre- 
sentative of the corporation, 
official, or public man by whom 
he is employed. He is a human 
advertisement. He is generally at 
that impressionable age when he 
is peculiarly liable to be affected 
by the temper and temperament 
of the man whose sanctum he 
guards. 

One of the great business insti- 
tions which recognizes the value 
of well-trained office boys is the 
National City Bank of New York; 
so much so that it publishes two 
neat manuals, one as a guide to 
pages, the other to messengers, In 
the foreword is this telling sen- 
tence: “The National City Bank 
is judged by the way in which its 
representatives conduct  them- 
selves.” 

It may be that some firms ap- 
prove of roughness in the manners 


of office boys, since it is part at 


Schoolmaster’s 


the duty of the latter to ward of 
importunate solicitors. But what 
is likely to be the effect on a pos. 
sible prospective buyer? 
‘ * x 


Oil is easy to sell these days— 
almost as easy as oil stocks, Oil 
is on men’s minds like gold in °49, 
The Schoolmaster heard yester- 
day of a concern marketing lubri- 
cating oil, which put a likely 
looking youngster out on the road 
as a salesman without much ex- 
planation about its product. His 
first call was on an engineer in 
a large power plant, a big user 
of oil. The engineer, skeptical of 
the particular brand, and wise to 
the youth’s inexperience, said, 
“Will this oil gum?” 

“Tt gums beautifully,” said the 
youth. 

This is a true story. The point 
to the incident, if it has one, is 
that it is still good business policy 
to ground salesmen in the funda- 
mentals of the proposition before 
sending them out to sell goods. 
Despite all that has been said on 
the subject, this is a matter that 
is too often forgotten. 

= Ss 


The waitress in the little restau- 
rant had been courteous, attentive 
and efficient, so much so that 
when the Schoolmaster arose 
from the table he was moved to 
ask her name. 

“IT want to tell the manager, 
when I go out, that a girl like you 
is a credit to the establishment 
and that service like yours is cal- 
culated to bring me back again,” 
he said. 

The lady blushingly gave her 
name and the Schoolmaster, at the 
cashier’s desk, asked for the man- 
ager. That worthy stepped for- 
ward, his face set and somewhat 
hostile. 

“I just want to say,” said the 
Schoolmaster, “that Miss —, who 
has just waited on me, is a clever 
and efficient girl and I wish to 
congratulate you on her courteous 
service.” 
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An Unknown Industry 


For a host of people who might find in it a market 
for their goods, the LUMBER INDUSTRY is 
an unknown quantity. It is an uncharted sea for 
which we stand ready to supply full. sailing di- 
rections. 


Ask and ye shall be shown! 











We dote on questions,—and we answer them. 


We are co-operating with the country’s leading 
advertising agencies and with many of its largest 
advertisers. The more the merrier. 


Here is an industry that leads all others in the 
number of its employees, and ranks among the fore- 
most in the amount of capital invested and in the 
value of its products. 


Here is an industry whose Commissary Stores sell 
each year general merchandise running into many 
millions of dollars. 


Here is an industry that consumes products having 
a tremendous range—from woods gloves to locomo- 
tives, as an example—and an industry in which 
credits are almost without hazard. 


What would you like to know about it? 


FUMBER 





Publication Office Eastern Executive Office 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 243 West 39th St., New York 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
core ~~ 
Pinot | SERVICE | Stet 
122 West Polk Street, Chicago 














WHAT AM I BID? 


On a list of Preferred Wisconsin 
Farmers, approximately 15,000 
names, very recently compiled by 
Boyd’s City Dispatch. Value $65.00. 
Highest bidder gets it. 
Address; G. F. Box 141, care 
Pri ters’ Ink 














Collins-Kirk-Inc. 
Merchandised Advertising 
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The manager’s whole 
underwent an instant ‘A 
—e~ smile replaced hig 

appreciate your comi 
like this,” he said. “Your wa 
first commendation we'ye hadina 
te though plenty of 
seek me every day to m 4 
I’ll see that the girl cas ae 
what you say. It would 
keep us all in good humor if oy 
patrons when pleased, would 
so instead of keeping silent unt) 
they find something to condemn” 

Long after he had gone the 
Schoolmaster remembered thy 
pleased expression on the faces oj 
the girl and the manager, 
was filled with quite a glow. 
He resolved anew to lose o op. 
portunity thereafter to give 
prompt thanks for prompt sery- 
ice. He advises the class to d 
likewise and enjoy the satisfaction 


332 So.Michigan Ave.,Chicago to be derived from pessir aie 


of the machinery of human re 
lations. The principle is not-ney, 
but needs to be occasionally te 
asserted. 
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we, Elect ‘Oh. e A member of the Class sends 
the Schoolmaster a _ newspaper 
clipping in which it is remarked 
that not infrequently “the ¢éti- 
quette editor’ is consulted by 
young ladies who seriously ask 
about the proper “ceremonies” to 
be observed in connection with the 
receipt of a box of candy. 

When a beau calls with a box 
of candy which he bashfully pro- 
duces from under his arm, 3s it 
the proper thing to open the pack- 
age at once and invite the young 
man himself to have some? 
the candy be passed around 
among other visitors or members 
of the family who may be pres 
ent? Or should the young lady 
put the candy aside for later and 
private consumption, on the prin- 
ciple that the gift is intended for 
her alone? These are some of 
the nroblems with which anxious 
lasses who are for the first time 
receiving formal “company” aft 
concerned. > 

“Seems to me that here is 2 
Sicas Window Diss chance for some live candy mant- 

a TT ee facturer or dealer to tie up with 
such a human craving for instruc 


Ask = Plate Co. 
4 Cat bic "dB ss0 


~A Correction 


In our ad in Printers’ Ink of 
August 7th, page 106, the word 
“Explicitly” was inserted by error. 
The line in which this was used 
should have read “Business Papers 
Exclusively Will Be Used.” This 
referred to the campaign of the 
Mutual Track Company. 


Building Supply News 
and 
Brick and Clay Record 


610 Federal Street Chicago 
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‘You CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


B<B Sicn Co... 


341-347 Fifth Ave. “YY 
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‘on in good form,” says our 
pe e Why not a booklet or 
folder on ‘Candy Etiquette’ inci- 
dentally carrying the name and 
message of the maker? It could 
be enclosed in each box or dis- 
tributed by mail.” 

The Schoolmaster agrees. The 
receipt of her first box of candy 
from a male admirer marks an 

in a young lady’s life. It is 
a visible trophy that can be seen 
by her friends, an open tribute to 
her charms, a sign that the young 
man is “sold” on her personality. 
The advertiser who can connect 
his message with one of these 
often-overlooked but fundamental 
human interests may be sure that 
his name will be a treasured one. 

*x* * 
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A member of the Class contrib- 
utes this choice bit, the moral of 
which needs no comment: 

“To-night I squandered 30 cents 
at a movie, and when walking to 
get the Owl for Boston, noticed at 
42d and Broadway a rough piece 
of cardboard; uneven edges: 
looked as though salvaged from 
any ash can—posted alongside a 
newsboy. It was printed: 
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Going on Vacation 
Aug. 22 to sept. 2. 
SHORTY 

















“In earlier life Shorty met with 
misfortune. His legs are gone to 
the hip. He undoubtedly has won 
many friends, selling his papers, 
day in, day out, rain or shine. 

“New York is composed of 
thousands of shrewd, tight fisted 
business men during the day. Yet 
this small sign, done perhaps with 
a piece of coal—anyway, with the 
earmarks of the rankest amateur 
—perched beside Shorty —legs 
gone, but smile on face—gave a 
tug at the heart and purse string. 
And the way in which others have 
already contributed or followed | 
suit made me soliloquize ; there is 
something after all in plain, 
homely cardboard, not elaborate, 
but in a setting bound to bring 
home the bacon.” 


RSSoRDS-2 2 s. 
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That sale of army food supplies 
through the parcel post will make 
every pemparies get a piggly-wiggle on 
himself —The Arkansas Gazette. 
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We sent you a sample 
Mr. Circulation Manager 


Did you lay it aside? You're losing 
out! Those who grasped the idea— 
realized the pulling power of— 


PALLEN’S 
NEW MAIL ORDER DEVICE 


are reaping the greatest percentage 
of subscriptions, renewals and clas- 
sified, per thousand mailed of any 
method they ever adopted. Send for 
another sample. You'll open your 
eyes. 
Address, J. PALLEN & CO., 
Columbus, Ohio 

















Dominates Its Field 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Circulation 


127,773 


DAILY 








Member A. B. C. 














ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 














LEADING 27¢ 710W 
NEWSPA usi vot 
MAGAZI 

















Posters, Booklets and Folders 
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GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in 10.00 
Each additional thousand. 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ERR 1 EIT 
ZEEN-YAH, O-H-I-O 


XENIA, OHIO. Heart of one of 
the richest Agricultural dis- 
tricts In the U. S. Reached 
ONLY and WHOLLY by the 
Evenin and Morning 
Republican. 
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Printers ef, Color and Ha work 
314 EAST 341% STREET NEW YORK 
PHONE MURRAY Hitt 6562-3 
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Are Big Words Impressive? 

The Literary Digest tells us the 
the ability of big words to inspire 
foeet., woes the same j af 
in ordinary terms would faj oe 
the hearer, has often bean : 


and levigated argillaceous mineral.” 
- These words are considerably more 
impressive than would be the g 
statement that the product is 
more than a dry and finely 

clay. 

Our attention is also called to 
other “Professor,” a shrewd and geni 
quack who dispensed a pinch each 
salt and sugar in hydrant water, $5 
two ounces. He did not say jt 
quite the following, but might 
used these words with perfect truth: 

“My preparation is composed of min. 
eral quantities of a member of th 
disaccharid carbohydrates, derived from 
the hexoses and capable of yielding tw 
» hexose molecules by hydrolysi i 

as a general formula Colne 
crystallizing in monoclinic prisms, to 
gether with an interesting chemicd 
combination of natrium and chlor, 
which, in its natural state, forms a 
hydrous, cubical, or edral white 
crystals. These are dissolved in 2 
colorless, limpid fluid compounded of 
hydrogen and oxygen.”—“ . 


Fundamental Facts In Mik 
Question 


Fundamental facts are overlooked # 
times, and especially so in the rar] 
fight to reduce the high costs of fool. 

ilk is an important part of the food 
supply and the price of it is a questia 
that is ever with us. ‘ . 

The importance of milk as food is 
such that the Telling-Belle Venu 
Company, a dairy company, of 
land, Ohio, found it necessary to uw 
advertising to warn the pes of that 
city that any action which seeks to & 
tain milk from a source other than from 
a dairy, which is “properly safeguarded 
to insure its purity” is “penny we 
dom.” : 

Its advertisements continue on other 
phases of the subject, informing th 
readers of Cleveland newspapers that: 

“To assume that milk in any other 
form can be better or cheaper is penny 
wisdom. d 

“Milk is most healthful and nutr 
tious food available, and while it bs 
advanced in cost along with other com 
modities, it is low in cost compared with 
other food products. 

Rs is no substitute for pure, fret 
milk.’ 


Joins Beckwith Special Agency 


Witold Markwiz, recently with te 
Bush Advertising Service, and 


of New York, is now connected 
New York office of the S. C. 





ly with Blackman-Ross Company, 


Special Agency. 
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Parcel Post With Spain Agreed | to secure Trade from 


Upon 

ew parcel post convention with 
oe aur — years of exchange of 
correspondence has been agreed to. 
The exchange of parcels will begin 

ber 1 pending final ratification. 
The treaty includes service to the 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and 

ions in Northern Africa. The 
weight limit is eleven pounds and each 

must be accompanied by three 
Customs declarations, when destined 
for Spain, and two declarations when 
destined for the Balearic Islands, Can- 
ary Islands or Northern Africa. 

The rate is twelve cents a pound or 
fraction, but when the parcels are des- 
tined for the Balearic Islands or the 
Northern Africa possessions each par- 
cel must carry in addition a 5 cent 
stamp for transit charge; and when 
destined to the Canary Islands, 10 
cents. 


Work to the Limit Will Cut 
H. C. of L. 


The gospel of work and of production 
is really more important today than it 
was during the war. Then men were 
quickened by the living reality of the 
war. To-day they must be quick- 
ened by getting a new realization 
that the war is still on in that broader 
battle of civilization against anarchy, of 
a well-fed world against a _ starving 
world, and except through work and in- 
creased efficiency of man and machinery 

wer no solvent for the world’s prob- 
ems can be devised by any human 
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South and Central 


America, Mexico, West indies, Spain, 
Portugal, sto. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL COMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 


Editors and Publishers 


BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mgr. 


114 Liberty 8t., New York City 





Recognized in the 
Building Field as 
“The Dealers’ Own Paper” 
610 Federal St. Chicago 





AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci 


Mfrs., 
dware 





5,000 copies monthly, reaching 
dealers px ye ong Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 


ne 


agency.— Manufacturers’ Record. 





Our Trade With Japan 


One-half of all the foreign trade 
through the port of Yokohama last year 


S SSES SSR FRStESIE. FEELS 


was in buying from or selling to the 
United States, according to the Yoko- 

Chamber of Commerce. Less than 
5 per cent of all this trade was carried 
in American vessels. 





The total of business between the | 


United States and Yokohama for the 
year was 250 million dollars. Exports 
to America were twice the value of the 
imports from America. 


Burnham & Ferris, New 
Agency in New York 


Rufus Bradford Burnham and Henry 


Ferris, Jr., both of whom were for- | 


merly associated with the Joseph Rich- 
ards Co., Inc., have organized an ad- 
vertising agency in that city. 


| 
| 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and s are planni or 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 





must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a li 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty pote. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















HELP WANTED 


Artist: A plant specializing in high- 
grade printing needs experienced adver- 
tising artist. Fine working conditions, 
good salary and permanent position. 
Skinner & Kennedy, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
wants young man who has some natural 
selling ability, together with actual ex- 
perience with wholesale or retail drug 
house. State full particulars regarding 
yourself. Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


MAKE-UP 
An experienced man or woman to assist 
in the make-up of one of the largest 
trade publications in the world. State 
age, experience and salary expected. W. 
A. C., P. O. Box 803, New York City. 


Advertising copy writer with advertising 
agency experience. Idea man preferred. 
State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address: W. A. Krasselt, care 
of The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

















Wanted: A high-class copy writer for 
aggressive department store advertising. 
One who can really write because of ex- 
perience. No others need apply. Man 
or woman. Please give all particulars 
and salary desired in first letter. Box 
622, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—To assist in the growing ad- 
vertising department of loas-established 
trade paper. Unusual opportunity for 
young man who can letter well and 
who has experience in copy writing. 
Box 643, Printers’ Ink. 


LAY-OUT MAN WANTED 


Young man familiar with types and lay- 
ing out copy for newspaper advertising. 
Permanent position with long-established 
advertising agency handling rapidly 
growing volume of business. Replies 
treated in confidence. Box 624, P. I. 














Man with dealer viewpoint, to handle 
our merchants’ service work. A for- 
mer dealer who understands modern 
advertising and selling methods, will 
qualify for this job. THis is a good 
opportunity for a man who under- 
stands the problems of the local 
merchant and has the spirit of help- 
fulness and desire to be of service 
to his fellow men. We are the Iead- 
ing manufacturers in our field and 
have national! distribution. Give 
hone number with address. Write 
x 613, care of Printers’ Ink. 














—— 
——| 


Industrial concern has openi 
man who can prepare advertceg eat 
booklets, etc., and can also letter r4 
and make photographic layouts. ° State 
salary expected and send specimens, 
Congenial, permanent connection wih 
excellent possibilities. Address: “D, D.” 
Box 618, Printers’ Ink. py 


Men of Force And Character Can Ca 
In Og unique opportunity. Experienceig 
selling syndicated ad-service—newspaper 
direct-by-mail, billboard, street-care 
sential. Largest manufacturer offers e. 
clusive territory to those who qualify, Our 
distributors make over fifteen 

r year. Address Merchants’ Service 

ept. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, 


Wanted—Manager for Mechanical aj 
Service Department of Chicago Agency, 
One having advertising agency expen- 
ence preferred. Must be familiar wit 
ordering drawings, engravings, etc:, ad 
be able to dictate good letters. Right 
man can eventually make this a big pos: 
tion. Reply by letter only, givi 
and experience. All replies "vil k 
treated confidentially. 
JOHNSON, READ & COMPARY, 
202 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A Job You Can “Live” 


Men who have been looking for jobs 
into which they can willingly put evey 
ounce of their energy and interest, ax 
find those positions with us. We 
memberships in the Advertising Depart 
ment of our “business family” to young 
men who are seeking an opportunity to 
make good. 

We have jobs open for creative met, 
who can write booklets and do editor 
work. 

The other jobs require an understand 
ing of local newspaper advertising—4s 
application to the retail merchant's but 
ness; ability to write copy and 
layouts is an advantage. 

The spirit of fellowship and helpful 
ness which you will find in our orgaat 
zation will make your work a pleasutt 
and a profit, a job you can truly “live” 

Apply by letter, or interview L, D. 

oodrough, Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York City, September Ist. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
100 Years in Business 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“Good People to Work With” 
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TION MANAGER WANTED 
CIRCUETGH-CLASS WEEKLY; ONE 
CAPABLE OF PROMOTING NEW 
YORK CITY AND NATIONAL CIR- 
CULATION. Unlimited opportunity 
for live man on a live publication lo- 
cated in New York. Write, giving full 
particulars. Box 634, Printers’ Ink. 


A large, well-known and influential en- 
gineering publication will soon need a 
competent advertising representative in 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 
Those who are by experience or other- 
wise fitted for this position please write, 
stating education, experience, age and 
salary expected. Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 





ONDENT AND ORDER 
DEPARTMENT epee 
By a large gered manufacturing 
concern ted within sixty miles of 
1 Must be ye _ 
uslified to handle and direct orders 
bs a ao scale and handle the cor- 
respondence pertaining thereto. State 
education, experience, salary ex- 
and send photo if possible. 
dence held strictly confiden- 
tial. 627, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young men to “sell” the advertising 
service of a manufacturer to its local 
dealers. We are national advertisers 
and supply free, many dealer helps; 
others we sell. We want men with a 
combination of advertising and selling 
ability. Must be competent to assist the 
dealer in promoting a local campaign. 
Give phone number with address. rite 
Box 614, care of Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMAN 


A well-established, conservatively man- 
aged manufacturing company has an 
opening for a high-grade, thoroughly de- 
pendable’ salesman, about 30 years of 
age. The man we want must be a 
good salesman, big enough to talk to big 
men, but not too big to get down to 
brass tacks with the country store 
dealer. His work will be to promote 
the sale of our product by working with 
the sales organization of a large job- 
ber distributor (who already has had 4 
years’ successful experience with the 
line, present sales $200,000 per year). 
aoe! has over 100 salesmen and is 
jocated in Cleveland and Toledo and 
covers Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
Box 636, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
WITH SELLING EXPERIENCE 
WANTED 


The largest manufacturer of an essen- 
tial labor saving machine has an open- 
ing for a young man who seeks an op- 
portunity with a real future. 


The man we want is about 30 years of 
age, and by reason of his selling experi- 
ence and ability as a copy writer, can 
plan his work intelligently and prepare 
strong copy. 





We require an earnest young man who 
is willing to demonstrate that he has 
qualifications that will eventually fit 
him for broader responsibilities in an 
executive position. 


State experience, salary desired and age. 
Box 623, Printers’ Ink. 


Small Agency with good connections and 
wonderful future desires good copy 
writer and layout man of experience. 
Must be capable of creating and hand- 
ling accounts; compiling booklets; cata- 
logs; etc. Must handle some details and 
use typewriter. State salary and send 
samples with reply. Joplin-Pugh Adver- 
tising Agency, Little Rock Arkansas. 








Wanted—A man to manage entire busi- 
ness of a nationally advertised specialty 
with a small factory in New York City. 
A knowledge of books and general of- 
fice detail; supervision of factory and 
purchasing of supplies. Ideas of adver- 
tising and sales. If you have had simi- 
lar experience you can earn $3500.00 a 
year with good prmgeate. Box 630, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT 


Young man or woman to act as assist- 
ant to Advertising Manager of a large 
specialty manufacturing concern lo- 
cated within sixty miles of Cleveland. 
Must have a good education, be capa- 
ble of taking charge of details, and 
write copy. Some advertising experi- 
ence and knowledge of stenography 
valuable, but not essential. Give age, 
education, experience, minimum sal- 
ary, and send photo if possible. Cor- 
respondence held strictly confidential. 
Box 626, care of Printers’ Ink. 


General Manager 
for Eastern Agency 
An unusually desirable opportunity in a 

well-established eastern agency, is open 


to a man of exceptional qualifications 
and breadth of advertising experience. 








The executives of this agency seek a 
man to whom they can delegate com- 
plete authority and responsibility for 
the agency’s operation. He must 
familiar with plan and production meth- 
ods and office systems which have func- 
tioned smoothly and successfully under 
the load of varied business. 


If he is an accomplished copy man 
or familiar at first hand with market 
analysis, plans, trade co-operation, rates, 
printing, etc., so much the better. But 
the real essential is ability to visualize 
the agency operation as a whole, to 
locate and correct the cause of any 
slowup, and to keep the organization 
working as a unit. 


In short, the right man combines ex- 
perience and vision with ability to get 
things done. If you are sure you are 
the man, write us why. Give complete 
reasons in your letter. 


Box 620, Printers’ Ink. 
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MECHANICAL WRITER WANTED 
A progressive manufacturer of fine meas- 
uring tools wants to hear from a man, 
possibly from 25 to 35, who knows con- 
siderable about mechanical engineering, 
toolroom or machine-shop practice and 
who has had some experience in teach- 
ing, editing, writing or advertising work. 
he work will be in a service-advertis- 
ing department with the counsel and as- 
sistance of an advertising man of long 
experience. Location, a pleasant city of 
25,000 within two hours of New York. 
The products are distinctive and of the 
highest order. The new plans of the 
company make an unusual opportunity. 
Starting salary of $2000 to $3500, ac- 
cording to qualifications. Give, in con- 
fidence, full details of education, expe- 
rience and salaries earned. If possible, 
send a few specimens of writings. 
J. E. C. Co., Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 


* MISCELLANEOUS 


Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. ress Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, Y. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 

















Coast Sales 
Agency 


I want exclusive California 
and west coast sales con- 
tract on any good products 
or articles. All advertising 
to be financed by me and 
ample stock carried at all 
times at my expense. Can 
handle any size proposition 
on my own capital. 


Give complete data regard- 
ing your article, its selling 
points, work that has al- 
ready been done and best 
proposition you can offer. 


H. S. PETERSON 


214 West Kinzie Street 
CHICAGO 














WILL 


30,00 to .~ dollars in 
trade paper, or advertisi agency. 
631, Printers’ Ink. ad ‘4 





a 
OSTAGE. Sess 


LINOTYPE SPACE 


IN MEDIUM-SIZE PLANT 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
BOX 619, PRINTERS’ INK” 


We Want to Buy’ 
A Poster Adv. Medium 


Electric Railway Cars, Station Ply 
forms, in fact any place where te 
traffic is sufficient and the locations ax 
attractive enough to warrant a systen 
of car cards or posters. 
Established mediums also considered, 
Please state full particulars, 

Box 617, Printers’ Ink, 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A WRITER, with the changing ides 
of day, backed by drama and litn 
ture, seeks to market his ability wher 
his experience will fit the jek Ba 
644, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Thoroughly experienced in Cy work. 
Capable of organizing and ‘recias 
partment or acting as account executin 
Graduate engineer. Box 621, P. I, 


COPY WRITER OF ORIGINALITY 
seeks Agency or industrial connection 
Full knowledge color, design and typor 
raphy. New York or Boston preferred 
Address E. Stafford, 27 Elm St., Brook 
line, Mass. 


ASS’T SALES EXECUTIVE 


An Asst. to busy executive wants great 
opportunity. Can assist in planning ai 
executing sales campaigns. Six yea 
experience with largest houses of ther 
kind. Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPTAIN—returned from France 
out to capture good position. Copy write, 
sales correspondent, sketch artist, sae 
man. Could qualify for advertising le 
son officer in large mercantile or mame 
facturing house or as utility man ® 
agency. Address “Genuine,” Box @& 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Sales Promotion Correspest 
ent and Manager with thorough know 
edge of advertising, now connected 
California corporation, open for conse 
tion September Ist. Formerly as. 
ern and western corporations. — 
executive, creative and analy 

ity. Graduate waivers, special cours 
Sales Promotion and dvertising. if 
30, married. Will go anywhere. 
Obern, 1921 Park Grove Avenue, ls 
Angeles, Calif. 
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AN IDEA-D YOUNG MAN . 

isi sales, promotion, researc 
Advent, Up-to-date minded, sensible, 
well-read. Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. Age 24. Salary $60. Very best 
references. Box 629, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST 
with New York agency experience, fig- 
ure man, all mediums, 27, married, hav- 
ing returned from overseas desires a 
ermanent connection. Box 646, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 





Desire connection with advertising agency 
or agricultural trade publications. 4 hor- 
oughiy familiar with the farming indus- 
try. Several years’ experience in agri- 
cultural investigation and extension 
work. Have editorial experience. Box 
637, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 


One who is an artist, has ideas, knows 
how and where to buy art, desires con- 
nection with an agency or firm where 
this type of man is desired. New York 
City only. Box 638, Printers’ Ink, 


Technical Ad-Manager 
Eight years’ technical advertising and 
seluung experience. Clear, forceful copy 
writer who can also make unusually 
effective layouts. Has originality, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm. A-1 record. Age 33. 
Box 647, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I can visualize, analyze and classify your 
business statistics. The information the 
executive, production and sales depart- 
ments need day by day vivified and pic- 
tured so that it can be absorbed almost 
at a glance. Now in Ohio, but location 
immaterial. Salary to start, $3600. Box 
642, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Manager seeks repre- 
sentation for meritorious publication for 
central and western territory. Has Chi- 
cago office. Proposition must enable him 
to earn $6000 or more per annum. Long 
experience. Financially responsible. 
Highest credentials. Address F. H. E., 
727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Young man, 29, accountant, in NAVY 
for past 2 years as Chief Yeoman, ex- 
pects release in October, wishes to con- 
nect with an advertising firm as office 
manager or take charge of accounting 
or statistical department with some large 
going concern. Has had 10 years’. ex- 
perience. Salary $40. Box 645, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 




















Brains—Who Can Use ’Em 


in the advertising business? Owned by 
a young fellow, capable writer, college 
training, who wants a job, where he can 
grow. Box 632, P. I. 





WOULD YOU absorb in your organiza- 


tion a live wire proposition, age 26, mar- 
ried, with a varied career in publicity 
covering all fields of writing? Then I’m 
your man, thoroughly experienced and 
can adagt myself to any position and 
make GOOD. What can you offer me? 
Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and advertising executive of many 
years’ experience in the proprietary 
medicine line and having a thorough, 
intimate knowledge of retail drug con- 
ditions in every part of the Union, will 
be open for engagement after Oct. Ist. 
Can show records of unusual results 
in opening new territory and increased 
sales everywhere. First-class references. 
Big propositions only. Address Man- 
hattan, care Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE THAN A COPY 
MAN 


For fourteen years I’ve been planning 
sales campaigns and writing copy that 
has sold goods. I’ve served the pub- 
lisher in his service department; the 
manufacturer, as sales and advertisin 
manager; the agent, as copy man an 
clients’ contact-point. I can meet the 
customer on his own ground; “boss’’ 
art; buy good printing and engraving. 
The agent, manufacturer or publisher 
who gets me will get a right-hand man 
he can lean on. 

Age, 37; married. Prefer New York 
or East, but will go where the best 
proposition is. 

rite to R. W., Box 640, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














CLOSING DATES 


First forms close September roth for the October issue. 
Final forms close on twentieth of month preceding date of 


publication. 


Publication date is first of every month. 
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Impression 





About all that most 
advertising can do is 
to make an impres- 
sion. Throughitscon- 
stant repetition and 
reiteration, outdoor 
advertising makes an 
impression that leads 
to expression — the 
purchase of the com- 
modity advertised. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The Chicago Territory 
Leads in Population 


This map shows the United States divided into 13 logical merchén 
dising zones. The dots indicate trading centers, and the lines the 
radiating influence of metropolitan newspapers. The following charts 
piciure the proportion which each zone has of: 








These charts speak for themselves. Although The 
Chicago Territory ranks sixth in area among the thir- 
teen markets shown above, it is first in population— 
having two and one-half million more inhabitants 
than any other zone. 


The next ad of this series will show how each 
zone ranks in agriculture and manufactures 


The Chicago Cribmue 


Write on Busi Stati -y for 1919 BOOK OF FACTS 














